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Ant. L—l. First Fruits, Ireland.— Return to an Order of the Honour - 
able House of Commons, dated 8th December, 1830 ;—for a Return 
prepared by the Remembrancer of First Fruits, containing a List of 
the several Dignities, Benefices, and Parishes in Ireland ; Arranged 
in the order of Dioceses and Counties, with the names of the several 
Dignitaries and Incumbents in 1812; adding thereto, an Account of 
all Promotions and Alterations made and returned into the First 
Fruits Office, from the month of August, 1812, to the present time ; 
staling the name and time of admission of each Dignitary and Incum- 
bent so promoted and removed, and distinguishing Livings, taxed to 
and paying First Fruits, from those Exempt by Statute, and those 
not taxed ; with the estimated annual value of every Dignity, as far 
as the same can be ascertained, and of every Benefice and Parish, as 
specified in the Returns made under the Tithe Composition Act. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 30th March, 1831. 


2, The Institution and Abuse of Ecclesiastical Property. By the Rev. 
Edward Hull, M.A., 8vo. pp. 214. London: Cadell. 1831. 

’, The English and Jewish Tithe Systems compared in their Origin, 
their Principles, and their Moral and Social tendencies. By Thomas 
Stratten. 12mo. pp. 280. London: Holdsworth and Ball. 1831. 


Tur time is fast approaching, when the whole system of the 
church established by the authority of law in England and Ireland, 
must of necessity undergo a thorough revision, and submit, per- 
haps, from the same imperative cause, to more than one funda- 
mental alteration. Men do not often begin to write and publish 
their thoughts upon a subject of great importance, in which the 
whole community is directly or indirectly interested, until they 
find that it has been very generally discussed in many of the 
private circles of which that community is composed. The griev- 
ance is first felt, one neighbour speaks of it to another, they find 
that their ideas run pretty much in the same channel. _The topic 
Ss mentioned with greater confidence, it is frequently introduced 
into conversation, it is mach dwelt upon in all its bearings, it 
YOL. 11, (1831.) No. Iv. 21 
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seizes the attention of the more cultivated minds, and is made the 
theme of letters in the newspapers, of pamphlets, and finally of 
elaborate works, drawn up with great care, in which arguments are 
derived from theology, history, law, and every other source which can 
be made to bear upon the question. These works give rise to con- 
troversy, the matter becomes the subject of public opinion one wa 
or the other, and finally the legislature is obliged to take it up, 
and deal with it in a manner that may be most conformable to the 
general interests. . 

Much, but as yet not all, of this, has already taken place with 
regard to the church, which the authority of parliament, not the 
power of persuasion, has planted in this country and in Ireland, 
The people of Scotland had the courage to defend and to preserve, 
against the attempted interference of the legislature, that form of 
worship to which they gave the preference. The people of Ireland 
were not equally fortunate in their resistance ; they could not pre- 
vent the English government from seizing upon their cathedrals 
and other sacred edifices, and bestuwing enormous endowments 
upon the Lutheran form of religion; but they never accepted it, 
never conformed to it asa people. It long has been, and still is 
among, but not of them, an isolated institution, which is every 
day losing a portion of its comparatively few disciples, and very 
likely soon to crumble into ruins. 

Nor would there be any thing in such a consummation as this, 
as indeed a high authority has intimated, which would be calcu- 
lated to affect the union now subsisting between the three king- 
doms; even if we suppose the people of England to remain at- 
tached to the religion which is now established amongst them. 
When we recollect that they have so long been united with the 
Scotch, who differ from them upon many essential points of reli- 
gion, there is no reason to apprehend that they might not continue 
in the same bonds of harmony with the Irish, (from whom, indeed, 
they have also differed hitherto almost as much as from the Scotch,) 
although the Anglican church in Ireland should be shorn of its 
unmerited splendour. Nay, we should go farther and express 
our firm conviction, that if the Catholic church, the church of 
so large a majority of the people of Ireland, should be established 
in that country, this circumstance would rather strengthen than 
impair the political union which connects it with Great Britain; 
it would make the Irish feel that their rights. were respected, 
and that they were upon terms of just equality with the Scotch 
and English portions of the imperial federation ; it would have a 
_ reciprocal effect upon the peoplé of England, who would be thus 
taught to honour the fidelity and constancy of a nation, which no 
wars of extermination and persecution, no instruments of tyranny 
or torture of law, could turn aside, even for a moment, from the 
path of religion in which their forefathers, acting on the example 
of hundreds of generations, had placed them. 
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Of this, however, another time. At present our attention is 
forcibly directed to the striking — which the parliamentary 
return, relating to the payment of First Fruits’ in Ireland, exhibits 
of the actual condition of the established church in that country. 
The “ First Fruits” in Ireland mean a certain proportion of the 
first year’s profits of the spiritual preferments, according to a 
recorded valuation, which proportion originally formed part of 
the revenues of the crown, but has been since, by various acts of 
parliament, vested in a board for the purpose of building churches 
and glebe houses, and augmenting small livings. It is no part of 
our object to inquire into the reasons why some dignities and 
benefices have been taxed for this impost, while others have been 
exonerated from it, or whether the sums which it has produced ought 
to have been larger, or whether they have been properly applied. 
We use tle return as an account, imperfect though it be in many 
respects, of the enormous and unjustifiable opulence of the esta- 
blished church in Ireland ; we shall collect from it, as far as it goes, 
the number of acres of land which are actually appropriated to that 
church, and the amount of money income which it enjoys ; and we 
shail moreover be enabled by it just to glance at the precious system 
of ecclesiastical patronage that flourishes in that country, whereby 
favoured individuals hold, not two, but ten, and sometimes twelve 
and fifteen benefices, if not more, at one and the same time. 

The reader should know that, proceeding upon the basis of the 
ancient hierarchy, the modern church has divided Ireland into 
four provinces, Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, in each of 
which it has placed an archbishop and a certain number of bishops. 
The return commences with the diocess of Armagh, in the province 
of that name, which diocess, including the archbishopric, contains 
seventy-nine ecclesiastical benefices, and counts, in glebe and see 
lands, no fewer than seventy-eight thousand two hundred and 
thirty-six acres. The number of pluralists amongst the incumbents 
clearly demonstrates the very limited labours which they undergo, 
for when we find one man holding four or five parishes, the natural 
conclusion is that there are few Lutherans in the district, otherwise 
he could not attend by possibility to their spiritual necessities. 
Thus, for instance, the Rev. Elias Thackeray was, in 1820, vicar 
of five different parishes; William Henry Foster, in 1822, vicar 
of three and rector of one; James Edward Jackson, in 1823, vicar 
of five parishes and rector of one ; Charles Le Poer Trench, in the 
same year, rector and vicar of six parishes; Arthur Ellis, in 
1826, rector of one and vicar of five; not to mention many other 
pluralists upon a minor scale. It was the desire of the House of 

ommons that the value of the benefices, universally, should have 
been included in the return; but this has seldom been done, as 
the parties, for reasons which they best understand, have omitted 
to give certificates to that effect in almost every case of importance. 
Of the six parishes enjoyed by Le Poer Trench, we have here the 
valuation of only three, amounting to about 800/. per annum. Of 
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Jackson’s five parishes we have the value only of one, at 200/, per 
annum ; of Ellis’s five parishes we have the value only of one, at 
the same amount ; and, by a strange coincidence, of Thacker, 
five parishes only one has been singled out for valuation, at pre- 
cisely the same amount of 200/. Of the archbishopric held by 
Lord G. Beresford, there is no valuation at all! It appears, how- 
ever, that the number of acres returned as belonging to the see of 
Armagh, is 51,880 of arable land, and 11,390 of mountain and 
bog,—a principality in itself, which ought not to be the property 
of the minister of any religion. ~ Of the ninety-eight parishes 
which are included in the return, only fifty-six are taxed for the 
first fruits, and of the fourteen dignities comprehended in it, we 
find that only three are called upon to contribute for the same 
purpose ; thus exhibiting a system of inequality, to say the least 
of it, which looks exceedingly suspicious. 

We next come to the diocess of Clogher, (in the province of 
Armagh,) which, including the bishopric, contains forty-five eccle- 
siastical benefices. In glebe and see lands it contains altogether 
88,011 acres, of which no fewer than &1,210 are estimated as 
belonging to the see alone! Of the parishes in general, which are 
pretty well divided, few valuations are given, the money value of 
the bishopric is subsequently stated at the annual sum of 9,000/., 
late currency! One vicarage is as low as 83/.; but none of the 
parishes valued in the return are under 100/., while many are at 
300/., 400/., 500/., and more than one at 800/., and upwards. Of 
the thirty-nine promotions included in the return, comprehending 
twelve dignities, and thirty-six parishes, only seven of the former 
one twenty-three of the latter appear to have been taxed to the first 
ruits. 

The diocess of Meath (province of Armagh) offers to the clergy 
some exceedingly snuz berths; it contains, with the bishopric, 102 
ecclesiastical benefices ; in glebe and see lands it counts 21,854 
acres, of which 18,374 have been sliced off for the see. In a sup- 
plemental paper we have a money valuation of the bishopric at 
5,815/. 14s. 5d. annually : of the parishes and other benefices, amount- 
ing in number to 89, the valuations are pretty generally given; few of 
them are under 100/., while many of them exceed 200/. ; but upon 
the whole they are not so much disproportioned to each other as in 
other dioceses. Many of them, however, are held by pluralists. 
Robert King was, in 1814, vicar of six parishes ; Joseph Turner, 10 
the same year, of four; the Hon. Henry Pakenham, in 1818, 
vicar of one parish, and rector of five others ; Robert Norman, in 
1820, rector and vicar of eight parishes ; seven different benelices 
were held, in 1821, by George Leslie Greson; George Brabazon 
was, in the same year, vicar of one parish, and rector of three 
others; Brabazon William Disney wasin 1823 and 1828, vicar of 
two parishes, and rector of six others ; George Hardman was, 10 
1828, rector of one parish, vicar of two, and rector and vicar of two 
others; and Richard Radcliffe, Joseph Stevenson and Joseph 
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Turner, in 1829 and 1830, held amongst them no fewer than 
twenty benefices of different descriptions. There is only one dig- 
nity included in the return, and that paid first fruits; but of the 
\77 parishes which it includes, only fifty-three were taxed for that 
contribution. 

The registrar gives a carious reason for not returning the num- 
ber of acres belonging to the see of Down (sanie province), namely, 
that “‘ there are no maps of the see estate of that diocess!” Had 
he been inclined to give himself the trouble of inquiring into the 
matter, he would have easily ascertained the information which 
the House required. We need hardly add that no money valuation 
is given of the bishopric. The diocess contains thirty-five bene- 
fices, of which we have the valuation of only eleven ; three of these 
are estimated at 208/. 16s. 9d. each; two at 550/. each, one at 665/., 
four at 795/. each, and one at 800/. ‘Twelve of the thirteen dig- 
nities in the diocess are taxed for the first fruits, but not one of the 
parishes. It is manifestly a most opulent diocess, but the whole 
amount of its payments to that impost does not exceed 92/. 6s. 8d. 

We are likewise without any return of see lands for the diocess 
of Connor, which is united with that of Down, and without any 
money valuation of the bishopric. The number of parishes men- 
tioned in the return is thirty-seven, of which only two are taxed for 
the first fruits, paying altogether, including five dignities, only 
\00/., whereas three of the benefices are estimated at the sum of 
),015/. each. 

The return for the diocess of Derry (same province) leaves the 
bishopric altogether unnoticed ; but in a supplementary paper, the 
annual money valuation of the latter is certified at the moderate sum 
of 10,000/. and upwards, late currency.* The church in that quarter, 
is moreover proprietor of nearly 96,000 acres of land, upon which 
the family of the Knox’s seem to have alighted as upon a domain 
of their own. We have James Spencer Knox, rector of Fahan; 
the Hon. Charles Knox, rector of Urney ; William Knox, rector 
of Upper Bandony; the Hon. Edmond Knox, rector of Tamlaght 
O’Crilly ; James Spencer Knox, again, rector of Magheras ; James 
Spencer Knox, a third time, rector of Kilcrouaghan; Willliam 
Knox, again, rector of Fahan; William Knox, a third time, rector 
of Tamlaghtard ; William Knox, a fourth time, rector of Clon- 
leigh; William Knox, a fifth time, rector of Ballinascreen ; and 
Edmond H. Knox, rector of Killowen. Well may we say with 
Lueretius— 

At nox obruit ingenti caligine terras ! 


In the whole diocess we observe only one ‘rectory estimated so low 
as 160/. per annum, while there are several at from 300/. to 800/., 
fourat 1000/7. each, one at 1350/., and no fewer than four at 1440/. 
The amount of the first fruits is stated only at 763/. 6s. 8d. 





* It might safely have been stated at 30,0001. 
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The usual ominous silence is observed in the return concernin 
the landed possessions of the bishopric of Raphoe (same province): 
the supplement states its annual money valuation at 5,:3791. 14s, 1d. 
The alebe lands annexed to the parishes amount to 8,375 acres ; and 
of the thirty-two ecclesiastical benefices which the diocess contains, 
one is valued at 1,100/., one at 1,569/., and none under 230/. Only 
eight of the twenty-three parishes contribute to the first fruits, the 
amount of which is stated at 5337. 

The return for the diocess of Kilmore (same province) omits to 
mention the bishopric, its lands, or its money value. Nor does the 
supplement afford any information on these subjects. Here the 
Knox’s again make their appearance :—James Spencer Knox, being 
vicar of Inismagrath, and John Russell Knox seems to have suc- 
ceeded him in that promotion. There are 7,545 acres of land 
annexed to the thirty-four benefices which the diocess contains ; 
the first fruits are stated at 122/. Of the few livings which are 
valued, none are so low as 140/., while several are estimated 
at 480/. 

We learn as little from the return of the money or land value of 
the bishopric of Dromore (same province), as we have learned 
of that of the diocess of Kilmore. The supplement gives the annual 
valuation of the bishopric at 4,863/. 3s. 5d. There are 1,114 acres 
annexed to the twenty-four benefices which it contains; none of 
which are valued under 150/. The first fruits amount to 115/. 

The diocess of Ardagh appears to be held in conjunction with 
that of Tuam, by Power Le Poer Trench. We shall see subse- 
quently the value at which the bishopric is stated. We need only 
add, that it contains twenty-four benefices, to which are annexed 
4,651 acres of land, and that its first fruits amount to 69/. The 
Trenches are a very ecclesiastical tribe in this diocess. Besides, 
the bishop of that name, we have the Hon. Charles Le Poer 
Trench, rector and vicar of Cloughish, and archdeacon also, and 
William Le Poer Trench, rector and vicar of Cloon. 

The number of acres returned to parliament as belonging to the 
see of Dublin, is 15,048, exclusive of mountains and bog ; but no 
money valuation is given: the glebe and see lands united amount to 
31,649. The diocess contains eighty-eight benefices ; among the 
incumbents of which, the Hon. Charles Knox, whose ecclesiastical 
ubiquity is marvellous, once more, or rather four times more, makes 
his appearance, as prebendary at Rathmichael, rector and vicar of 
Bray, (an office admirably suited to him,) vicar of Connaught, and 
vicar of Kilternan. The Magee’s,—sons, doubtless, of the arch- 
bishop, are also a promising race in this diocess ; William Magee 
being successively vicar of Finglass, and rector of Dunganstown, 
and Thomas Perceval Magee being, in due order of promotion, 
rector and vicar of Inch, vicar of Kilgorman, perpetual curate of 


Booterstown, prebendary of Tipperkerin, curate of St. Michael, 
and prebendary of Wicklow. 
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There is no return for the bishopric of Kildare (province of 
Dublin) ; the diocess contains forty-four benefices, to which are 
annexed 447 acres of glebe. 

The number of acres returned as belonging to the see of Ossory 
(same province) is 13,391: the annual money valuation mentioned 
inthe supplementis 3,000/, The diocess contains sixty benefices, to 
which, exclusive of the see lands, there are annexed 2,241 acres 
of glebe. 

The return for the bishopric of Ferns (same province) states the 
number of acres belonging to the see, at no more than 7,673, 
whereas the estimate gives the number at 15,346. We have in 
the supplement the annual money valuationof the bishopric, united 
tothat of Leighlin, at 5,000/. The glebes annexed to the forty-six 
benefices, which it contains, exclusive of the see lands, amount to 
536 acres. The pluralists in this diocess seem to have had no 
conscience whatever. We have William Eastwood, in 1813, at the 
same time chancellor of the diocess, rector and vicar of Tacum- 
shane, rector and vicar of Rosslare, rector of\Kilscoran, Ballymore, 
and Killenane, vicar of Kilrane, and curate of St. Margaret’s! 
Simon Little (oh! that his ttle were less!) in the same year was 
rector of Taghmon and Ballycumick, and curate of Ballymithy. 
In the same admirable year, Thomas Otiwell Moore was rector of 
Horetown, Kilganan, and Ambrosetown ; vicar of Inch, Ambrose- 
town, and Duncormuck ; and curate of Ballyingly, Downown, and 
Ballylenan! In 1816, Archibald Stevenson shines out as rector of 
one parish, vicar of one, and curate of three others: Edward Bayly 
as vicar of one, and curate of four; and in 1820, the same reverend 
gentleman appears as vicar of one parish, rector of two, and curate 
of three. Nor do we still lose sight of Thomas Otiwel Moore, 
(doubtless the son or near relative of some bishop,) for in 1820 we 
find him vicar of one benefice, and curate of four; and again in 
1821, treasurer of the diocess, and rector of four different parishes ! 
But this notorious pluralist is as nothing compared to the Rev. 
Charles Strong, who, in 1819, was contented with the single rec- 
tory of Kilnemaugh; but in 1824, grasped in one hand the rectory 
of St. Patrick’s (Wexford), the rectory of Drinagh, the rectory of 
Maudlintown, the rectory of Killelogue, the rectory of Ardcanrish, 
the rectory of Kildarin, the rectory of St. Mary’s (Wexford), the 
curacy of St. Iberius (Wexford), the curacy of St. John’s, the cu- 
racy of St. Bridget’s, the parsonage of Selskar, the parsonage of 
St. Tullogue, the parsonage of St. Michael’s of Faugh, the rectory 
of Rathaspeck, the rectory of Ballybrenan, the rectory of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and the rectory of Carigg ! !—in all seventeen benefices, not 
one of which is taxed for the first fruits; not one of which is va- 
lned in this return! Do these astounding facts require any com- 
ment? There are several other pluralists in this diocess ; but they 
ought not to be mentioned in the same page with the Otiwell 
Moores and the Strongs. 
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The number of acres returned as belonging to the see of Leighlin 
(same province) is 4,024, but the estimated number is exact) 
double that amount, 8,048. The diocess contains forty-eight be- 
nefices, to which are attached only 126 acres of glebe; but the 
money valuations of several of the parishes are stated at consi- 
derable sums, at three, and four, and five, twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred pounds each. Pluralists abound ; but upon a moderate scale, 
few holding more than five or six benefices at the same time. 

The number of acres returned as belonging to the see of Cashel, 
in the province of that name, is 13,372, and it is a proof of the 
well-known integrity of the ae (Laurence) that the esti- 
mated number coincides with this. The diocess contains thirty- 
eight benefices, to which are annexed 675 acres of glebe. These 
benefices are not very generally valued; neither have we any 
money valuation of the archbishopric. Dr. Laurence. has pro- 
vided pretty well for his son, to whom he has given eleven bene- 
fices. Irwine Whitty (1816) held four; Arthur Lord, same year, 
four ; Robert C. Armstrong (1817) five; rreures Darby (1822) 
eight ; Henry Cotton (1824) — Benjamin H. Banner (1826) 
seven; George Foster (1828) four; Henry Cotton again (1828) 
four; and Samuel Adame (1829) the same pleasant number. 

The diocess of Emly being united with that of Cashel, and the 
lands belonging to it being included in the return already given, 
we need only add, that the twenty-one benefices of which it is 
composed, possessing 1,049 acres of glebe, are parcelled out among 
a few pluralists. 


_ The want of space obliges us to sum up the remaining returns 
in an abridged form— 


Diocess. Province. See lands. Glebe lands. Benefiees. 


Limerick Cashel 13,440 acres 562 acres 55 

Ardfert and } Included in 512 52 
Aghadoe § °° ; Limerick f - 

Waterford 7 8,600 127 12 
: § Included in 

Lismore -“ ) Waterford . 960 4] 

Cork ‘e No return 833 58 

Ross ia No return 1,096 21 

Cloyne oa 31,742 615 78 

Killaloe ba 33,243 802 46 


. Included in 
Kilfenna i ; Killaloe t 373 7 


Among the pluralists who abound in Killaloe, Francis Synge 1s 
returned as rector, in 1825, of eight different places, and half 
rector of one; John Charles Stapleton as rector, in 1828, of seven 
different places, and half rector of one ; and William Young as 
rector, in 1829, of nine distinct parishes! We apprehend, however, 
that these gentlemen have found very little difficulty in the due 
performance of their spiritual obligations, for speaking within the 
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bounds of probability, we do not suppose that among them all, 
they had the care of more than one hundred families ! 
Diocess. Province. See lands. Glebe lands. Benefices. 
49,281 aed | 
including the 
dpsed of 462 
Ardagh 
Elphin x 31,017 529 
Clonfert o° No return 344 
Kilmacduagh .. No return 73 
Killala a No return 337 
Achonry - No return 785 


The pluralists in this province of Tuam are numerous and not at all 
exorbitant, considering the scantiness, we might have said the 
almost total want of a Protestant population, compared with the 
number of the incumbents. John Warburton held, in 1813, only 
six benefices; John Meara, in 1816, no more than eight; Marcus 
Armstrong six ; Charles Seymour, in 1820, ten; Anthony Thomas, 
in 1822,a similar number; Henry Vesey Fitzgerald, in 1815, nine; 
and John Burke, it seems, limited his cares to eleven. And well 
he might, for we suppose that in his eleven benefices, he had not 
as many persons to hear his sermons! 

Among the minor dignities the following snug berths are enu- 
merated ; in the province of Armagh, the archdeaconry is certified 
at 1,662/. 15s. 7d., the chancellorship at 2,385/. 1s. 4d., and the 
precentorship at 2,300/. annually, all late currency : in the province 
of Dublin only the deanery of St. Patrick’s is certified, and this 
atthe sum of 927/. 

The total number of acres returned as belonging to the sees in 
the four provinces will then stand thus: Armagh, 326,911; Dub- 
lin, 40,698; Cashel, 78,399; and Tuam, 119,133; giving a result 
of 565,141 acres of land attached to the episcopal portion of the 
church in Ireland. It is to be observed that four of the sees, viz. 
Down, Connor, Raphoe, and Dromore, have made no return of the 
lands annexed to them, and that therefore they are not included in 
this account. The glebe lands annexed to all the parishes are esti- 
mated at 82,645 acres, which, added to the episcopal item, make 
up the number of 647,756 acres, which are set apart for the support 
of the religion established by law in Ireland ; a religion constantly 
repudiated by more than six millions of the people of that country, 
and not followd by more than four, or at most, five hundred thou- 
sand of its inhabitants. So that for each person who professes the 
faith of the Anglican church in Ireland, there is an acre and a 
fraction of an acre of land allotted, in order that he may thereby 
be enabled to call himself a Lutheran Christian! This is a state of 
things to which no other country in the world presents any thing 
like a parallel. Do we wonder at the periodical famines which 
afflict the Sister Kingdom, can we be astonished at the universal 
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poverty of the peasantry, when we find that, even upon the face of 
the parliamentary returns, defective as they avowedly are, there 
are nearly 650,000 acres of the best land in the whole island appro- 
priated to the support of the state worship ? 

But is this all? Very far from it. Besides the land thus con- 
sumed by the hierarchy and the many pluralists and singularists 
who swarm throughout the kingdom, there are the tithes, an abun- 
dant source of wealth, a most prolific source of oppression, of 
which we have here nothing like an adequate account. The total 
number of parishes comprehended in the promotions mentioned in 
this return is 2,061, of which 1,194, or little more than half, have 
been valued under the tithe composition act. Yet the total amount 
of the tithe valuations of these 1,194 parishes, is 303,620/. We 
might venture to state, that if all the parishes were valued under 
the act, they would produce at least the sum of 600,000/., taken at 
a moderate calculation. Let us then suppose the glebe and see 
lands to produce 2/. per acre per annum, and we know that this 
is but a small rental, considering the fines upon the renewal of 
leases and the general high rent of land in Ireland, and we have an 
amount of 1,900,000/. annually expended upon the support of the 
English church in Ireland! This assuredly is a monstrous sum, 
extorted from such a country, for such a purpose. It is a burthen 
which Ireland ought not to be called upon to bear. Let it be ob- 
served, that this sum is exclusive of the revenues of the Dublin 
University, and of the different endowed schools which are planted 
in different parts of the country for the maintenance of the state 
religion. Upon the whole, we might safely state in round numbers, 
that the church in Ireland appropriates to itself, in various ways, a 
sum annually not less than 2,000,000/. sterling. And for what? 
Why to have a particular form of service, and a great number of 
persons, who wear the gowns of clergymen, maintained for the 
supposed spiritual instruction and edification of about one thirteenth 
part of the population ; the remaining twelve parts having nothing 
to do with that service, except to pay tithes to those clergymen, 
whose assistance they not only never require, but would reject 
with loathing and scorn if it were tendered for their accept- 
ance. This is a state of things which cannot possibly last. It is 
unnatural, inequitable, in the highest degree oppressive and into- 
lerable. In no country has a system of servitude been established 
more galling than this. The villeins in England, the boors in 
Russia, the helots in Sparta, had the consolation of rendering their 
stated services to masters who protected them, who took an interest 
in their welfare, and shewed them many acts of kindness. But 
the tithe-payers in Ireland, at least the vast majority of them, are 
obliged to render a portion of their miserable gains to men who 
are not their protectors, who are opposed to their religion, who have 
no sympathy with their feelings, whom they generally look upon 
with peculiar odium, and never with veneration. 
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[t is impossible that a church situated as that of Ireland is, can 
stand twenty years longer, against the force of public opinion which 
js setting in against it, the more so as that opinion will have been 
formed = a basis of truth and justice that cannot be shaken. 
Even in England the interests of the establishment are already in 
a precarious state, for the —— are every where turning their 
attention to the church, and asking themselves why it should be 
connected with the state, why it should be so richly endowed, why 
the two archbishops and several of the bishops should be possessed 
of such immense revenues, considering that the founder of Christi- 
anity had neither revenue, nor palace, nor equipage, and that his 
disciples gave up every thing in the shape of property which they 
possessed, in order to follow him. That the present condition of 
the church of England is unsatisfactory, even to persons who adopt 
all its theological doctrines to their fullest extent, is manifest from 
the sentiments expressed by Mr. Hull, a Master of Arts of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and the minister of a chapel which is 
attached to a charitable institution in Liverpool. 

The object of this gentleman in putting forth his work upon the 
‘Institution and Abuse of Ecclesiastical Property,’ is not to over- 
throw but to support the established church. He insists that its 
polity is ‘in many respects imperfect,’ and that there is one evil in 
it, that of pluralities, so ‘glaring above all others, that unless it be 
removed, the church of England, as an establishment, must ere 
long cease to exist!’ ‘Many good and learned men,’ he adds, 
‘have bitterly lamented this evil, and have used their best endea- 
vours to eradicate or modify it. But such has been the power of 
those who have had an interest in upholding the corruption, that 
all their efforts have been unavailing.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he continues, 
‘the fears of those who are interested in the continuance of the 
church may work that reformation, which principle and a regard 
for the welfare of religion have hitherto failed to achieve. The 
understandings of the people of this country are much better culti- 
vated than they formerly were, and an inquisitive spirit pervades 
them. They will soon look into the constitution of our church 
establishment, and will no longer endure the abuses, which for 
ages have disgraced it. If the rulers of the church do not speedily 
submit to the legislature the necessity of putting an end to the 
present shameful misapplication of her revenues, the clamour of 
the people will soon do it for them. And if this clamour be once 
raised, and be successful (as in so just a cause it must be) in attain- 
ing its object, who shall say when it will be allayed, or with the 
attainments of what objects it will be satisfied?’ Non noster hic 
sermo, we might say, for it is the language of one of the children of 
the church herself, who appears to us very clearly to understand, 
and who expresses freely and without circumlocution his senti- 
ments upon, the actual condition of the church of England. | 

Mr. Hull then goes on to insist, that, under the Christian 
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dispensation, the clergy derive no right whatever to tithes from 
the Scripture; and that this right, such as it is, springs entirely 
from acts of the legislature, and not, as some have argued, from 
the spontaneous liberality of the pious owners of the soil. He 
next attacks the hydra of pluralities, and adopts the language of 
the Rev. Augustus Campbell, who says that “if the revenues 
of the church, instead of providing for the splendour of the 
national religion, are devoted to foment the luxury of indolent 
ecclesiastics, they no doubt notably deviate from their sacred 
purpose, and the legislature is bound to give them a direction 
agreeably to the purposes of their first institution.” In conse- 
quence of the non-fulfilment of these conditions, adds the author, 
‘the church of England has lost, and deservedly lost, much of 
the affection and veneration of the people:’ an opinion strongly 
confirmed by Mr. Campbell, who declares that “‘ the minds of ‘the 
common people are in a great measure estranged from the church, 
and their affections are ser passing to other modes of worship. 
If to this estrangement of the lower orders be added the indif- 


ference of the higher, it requires no prophet’s wisdom to prognos- 
ticate her fall.” This assuredly must be considered as ominous 
language, proceeding as it does, not from the Taylors or the 
Carliles, but from ordained ministers of the church itself, and 
men who are sincerely attached to its doctrines. 

Alluding to the bill for the composition of tithes, Mr. Hull 


describes it as ‘an expedient suggested by timidity arising from a 
consciousness of weakness; and the weakness of the church 
arises from the badness of her polity.’ To this sentence he appends 
the following note. ‘One bishop has as many thousands a year as 
another has hundreds. I have been only eleven years in this great 
diocese, and have been under three bishops, owing to translations.’ 
After expressing his opinion that the liturgy of the church is by no 
means perfect, the author proceeds to expose in vigorous terms, the 
evils which arise from pluralities and the non-residence of the clergy ; 
evils which must, in his opinion, end in the overthrow of the church, 
unless they be remedied in time. ‘ That the church,’ he emphatically 
concludes, ‘ has, in great measure through her corruption, lost the 
veneration of the people; that she is now tottering to her foundation, 
through the ill will which exists against her; and that she cannot 
long survive the machinations of her enemies, unless some mode be 
adopted of regaining their esteem, and of converting their hostility 
into friendship, no man can for a moment entertain a doubt.’ 

It is but fair before quoting any extracts from Mr. Stratten’s 
work, to announce that he is a member of one of those sects, who 
think that there ought to be no such thing as an order of priest- 
hood in any Christian church. We certainly do not agree in that 
proposition, for nothing, in our humble opinion, can be more 
absurd, than the system of those dissenters who hold that a tailor 
or a cobler, a weaver or a shoemaker can instruct the people, with 
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as much efficacy as an individual particularly educated, and with- 
drawn from all other pursuits, for that purpose. At the same time 
we cannot but admit that Mr. Stratten propounds some undeniable 
truths. We may instance his comparison between the French 
and the English Clergy. 


‘The French catholic clergy have no tithes. That burden was thrown 
off from the shoulders of the French, never more to be fastened on again, 
at the revolution. The English protestant clergy have succeeded in keep- 
ing the burden upon the more patient shoulders of the British people till 
the present day; and whenever they have appeared uneasy under the load, 
uttered any complaints, given any indications of a wish to relieve them-- 
selves, the most talented of the tithe-receivers have been immediately set to 
work to manufacture more chains, upon new and improved principles, 
which should bind it firmly and for ever; while others, with stronger lungs 
but inferior brains, were employed in alarming weak and superstitious 
people, the majority among our ancestors, with the terror-striking sounds, 
“the church is in danger;” so that they, instead of offering any obstacle, 
might assist the hands which were making, and fitting, and fastening the 
ancient burden with the new chains. 

‘The French catholic clergy receive very moderate stipends from the 
State, which are equally divided according to their different degrees. The 
English protestant clergy receive, many of them, very immoderate and 
exorbitant stipends, which have no scale of proportion corresponding with 
oficial rank and duties, while the princely revenues of the prelate of the 
episcopal palatinate would themselves nearly support the nine archbishops 
and forty-one bishops of France, who altogether receive 38,1 13/.* 

‘The French catholic clergy are expected to reside among their flocks, 
each pastor inspecting his own fold. The English clergy may become the 
owners of several flocks, and receive such valuable fleeces from them, as 
to enable them to rove unfettered through any part of the United Kingdom, 
to throng the watering places, and spread themselves over the continent of 
Europe. Perhaps, however, their foreign tours may be undertaken for 
more enlightened and pastoral purposes—they may leave the ninety-and- 
nine in the parish at home, and go in quest of the one which has wandered. 

‘The French catholic clergy are the ministers of the religion professed 
by the great majority of the French nation. The English episcopal clergy 
are the ministers of a religion which, if their own writers and advocates, in 
the absence of well-ascertained statistical details, are to be believed, has 
been abandoned by the majority of the English people. 

‘The ministers of all other religious denominations in France receive 
stipends from the State, equal in value to those enjoyed by the catholic 
clergy; so that to them attaches not the odium of being the only ecclesiastical 
pensioners upon the public purse. The ministers of other religions in England 
increase and multiply, communicate the greatest portion, by far, of efficient 
religious instruction which the people receive, are loyal to the Sovereign, 
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* 1 Archbishop of Paris ; . ° ; 41601. 
8 Archbishops, at 10411. each. . : 8328 
41 Bishops, at 6251. each. , ; . 25625 
Almanach du Cler,é de France, 1822. 
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are firmly attached to the principles of the British Constitution, and labour, 
through evil report and good report, for the promotion of social order, and 
the extension of every thing that is peaceful, benevolent, and purifying, in 
Christianity, at home and abroad, without receiving, or asking, or desiring, 
to be paid for their labours by the State; thus leaving the episcopal clergy 
in a relative situation, which, if it is not voluntarily relinquished, will, at 
length, turn the scale of popular favour, hitherto, not by the most honour. 
able means, kept on their side, decidedly against them; endanger their 
continuance in the national religious buildings in which they minister; and 
expose to public odium the polity to which they are attached. 

‘The French have a manageable public debt, and feel little inconve- 
nience in paying the moderate salaries which the clergy receive. The 
English are pressed to the earth by the weight of their eight hundred 
millions of debt, principally incurred in the prosecution of a war which the 
clergy were the most forward in abetting, as the church was then in danger 
from revolutionary principles; and, without the sacrifice of the country’s 
and of Europe's best blood and treasure, could not be maintained. Is it 
so destitute of all feeling, that the groans of a people, burdened beyond the 
power of endurance, cannot affect its heart? Is it so insatiable in its 
appetite as to covet all the advantages resulting from the war, without 
being willing to sacrifice even the increase of its wealth, which, by the 
advance of prices, was derived from that war?’—pp. 203—206. 


We shall not go into the author’s reasoning upon the respective 
sanctions of the Jewish and English tithe systems: that is a 
question beyond our province. But we must adduce his testimony, 


for we believe it to be true, as to the consequences of the alliance, 
the unholy alliance, which has for some time subsisted between 
the church and the state. 


‘ It is undeniable fact, that the greater part of those who continue no- 
minally attached to the established church, have their hearts as little 
interested and excited in that attachment, as they would be in a matrimo- 
nial alliance, entered into with some dull piece of stiff and formal anti- 
quity, for the sake of financial convenience or state necessity. They may 
support,—or rather, require others to support it, as a part of their dignity. 
They may pay their cold and infrequent visits to her assemblies, as a part 
of their ceremonial duty, but there are none of the elements of life and 
passion entering into the relation which they profess to bear, and impart- 
ing pleasure, freedom, and enjoyment to the intercourse which is main- 
tained. , 

‘ The period is come, when names will no longer rule, and ancient forms 
no longer fetter the expanding intellect of the country: the principles of 
all institutions will be investigated, and those which are founded in falla- 
cies, and burdensome in their support, will be exposed and removed. 
There is no fallacy which is so utterly groundless, or which has proved so 
extensively injurious, both to the temporal and spiritual interests of man- 
kind, as that which assumes the necessity of State endowments to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the religion of the New Testament. Christianity !s 
reduced to a mere lifeless form, before it can receive these endowments; 
and then, in the corrupting process of that form which follows, infidelity 
is engendered and grows and riots on the plenteous food prepared for Its 
nourishment. So soon as reason expels blind prejudice from the authori- 
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ties of the country, every relic of the blundering and mischievous legisla- 
tion by which the character of religion has been debased, its evidences 
obscured, its power neutralized, its purity converted into contaminating 
defilement, and its heathful frame into a body of “ wounds and bruises, 
and putrifying sores,” will be cleared away, and then the era of the nation’s 
moral and political regeneration and prosperity will commence. 

‘We contend that the laws by which the English tithe system and the 
English church are supported, are odiously partial, making impolitic, un- 
just, and absurd distinctions between those who equally love and serve 
their country. This might not, indeed, have been intended nor foreseen 
when these laws were enacted ; but it has arisen, as a necessary conse- 
quence, from the unsound and unenlightened principles on which they 
were constructed. And the enormity of the evil lies here, that they have 
conferred a bounty for the perpetuation of error and intolerance; have 
engaged many of the most powerful and learned writers on religious subjects 
inan unnatural war against some important parts of those Scriptures which 
they have undertaken to defend ; have induced suspicion on the motives 
by which they were influenced in advocating so much of Christianity as 
they retained, and have thrown areproach on the name and character, and 
raised formidable obstacles in the path of those who were desirous of pur- 
suing the radiant steps of banished truth wherever they might discover 
them. It deserves to be very thoughtfully and honestly inquired, whether 
the influence which has neutralized the beneficial effect of the works which 
have been written on the evidences of Christianity, which has prevented 
the light of those evidences from shining brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day; which has thrown theology into the shade, while every other 
science has been advancing towards meridian clearness, and which has re- 
stricted the blessing of God on the exertions of the church, may not be 
found in the love of filthy lucre by which every part of the church has 
been more or less infected; and in the unauthorized and coercive means 
by which it has sought its gratification? The book of nature would have 
been no better known than is the book of Scripture, if similar endowments 
and influence had been connected with the ancient but unscientific mode 
of interpreting its laws. 

‘ Viewing the question politically, it may be asked, whether the govern- 
ment, in these times, can afford to maintain the ancient system of religious 
favouritism, or possesses strength enough to uphold it? Whether, if the 
Church and State do not voluntarily agree to dissolve an alliance, which 
God never sanctioned,—which enlightened reason condemns,—which the 
Scriptures describe as spiritual fornication, and which, in the too painful 
experience of the country, has been found to involve all the corruption, 
extravagance, and folly of such a connexion, both parties to the illegal 
contract may not suffer shame and loss. Above all, it teserves to be se- 
tiously inquired, whether the clergy can answer for the share which they 
have had in nullifying the divine sanctions of Christianity, by resting its 
support on the coercion of a fleshly arm? Are not they bound to enforce 
in all things, and more especially in those things which relate to religious 
affairs, the precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
hot unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of 
the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord Christ?” Are not they bound to 
exemplify his spirit, and carry their own views, and those of their hearers, 
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forward in the direction which he looked, who said, ‘ Not that I desire a 
gift, but fruit that may abound to your account?” Is it nothing to them, 
that Christianity has been divested of its ethereal spirit, and presented to 
mankind in cold, and cheerless, and heartless forms? Is it nothing to 
them, that the scrutinizing eye of the public should see in those forms the 
corruption which must be turned from with loathing? Is it nothing to 
them, that truth is shorn of the splendour of its beams, and thrown out of 
the harmony of its proportions, by rites of human invention being ranked 
with the sacred symbols of Christ's mediatorial work, and called “ decent 
ceremonies?” Is it nothing to them, that religion should be classed with 
the country’s heaviest burdens, instead of its richest blessings? Is it 
nothing to them, that the things which they call sacred, should afford the 
readiest channel through which to pour the stimulants of infidelity ioto the 
cup of which the thirsty multitudes are drinking? Is it nothing to them, 
that the ills of poverty, instead of being soothed by the consolations of 
gospel truth, should be exasperated by the demon which can say to them, 
The lowly Jesus I know, and the laborious Paul I know, but who are ye? 
Is it nothing to them, that on their account, as on that of Jonah, the 
country resembles the troubled sea, and the storm is rising which threatens 
to toss and engulf the vessel of the State? Are they asleep in the hold, 
while the less enlightened mariners are wondering at the omens of the sky, 
and exerting every nerve to keep the vessel buoyant in the storm ? Could 
they not calm the raging sea, without offering to be thrown themselves into 
it? Could they not, by saying, We give back, for the public relief, that 
which from the public was fraudulently obtained,—we cast ourselves, like 
others, upon the providence of God, and the affectionate liberality of those 
who are benefited by our ministrations, and would be themselves blessed 
in their giving, and then, at length, joyful in their reward,—throw oil upon 
the waves, and calm the tumult of the people? Now they may do this 
with dignity and efficiency ; if they wait till the storm gathers more black- 
ness, and the waves rage more furiously, and the vessel strains more fear- 
fully, the counsel may at length be taken to heave them overboard. — 
pp- 243—248. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has introduced into 
the House of Lords a bill for the composition of tithes in England, 
which, at least, admits the fact that that charge, in its present 
form, is not relished by the people. It is also, so far, a token of 
homage to the progress of public opinion, if not indeed, as Mr. 
Hull forcibly puts it, ‘an expedient suggested by timidity arising 
from a consciousness of weakness.’ It is the object of his Grace 
to secure to the church the payment of the same amount of con- 
tributions, but enly in a different shape, such as might be less 
odious to the party paying, and equally beneficial as the other, to 
the party receiving. The archbishop seems not yet to have thought 
of a bill for reducing his own enormous revenues, and those of his 
brethren of York, Durham, and London. We fear that no idea 
of such a bill as this has as yet arrived at maturity in his mind, 
though he must be aware that the day of reckoning is not far of. 
Vain legislator! Does he flatter himself with the et that with 
such asopashis composition bill, he can quiet the growing indignation 
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of the country, and persuade the people that they ought to y for 
the perpetual maintenance of a church which great nto 3 of 
them have already abandoned ? 

However we may differ from Mr. Stratten upon other points, 


- we cordially agree with him upon this, that in no part of this free 


empire ought any particular form of worship to be exclusively upheld 
by the state. It is unjust and tyrannical that any man should be 
obliged to contribute to the support of an ecclesiastical ministry, 
whose services he never requires, and whose doctrines he perha 
rejects as erroneous. Either the clergy of all religions should 
paid by the Treasury, or none. We are of opinion that the non- 
maintenance of any by the state, as in America, would be prefer- 
able in every respect to the pensioning of all by it, as in * eon 
Let every man pay his own pastor as he pays his own doctor. 
These, it is true, are first principles; but to such rinciples the 
country is now rapidly returning, after too protracted a course of 
artificial policy, the cushioning and bolstering system, which will 
dono longer. The reform of our jurisprudence and of our legis- 
lature, which may be said to have already taken place, is but a 
partial symptom of the progressive tendency which men’s minds 
have had for some years,—and never more strongly than at this 
moment,—towards the removal of inveterate abuses, and the adoption 
of measures which shall afford the best guarantee for the general 
welfare of the people. 





Art. IL.—The Lives of the Players. By John Galt, Esq., author of 
“The Life of Byron,” &c. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn 
and Bentley. 1831. 

Mr. Gatt has the modesty to introduce these volumes to the world, 

by assuring it that ‘they will probably be among the most amus- 

ing books in the language.’ For once we are not disinclined to 
agree with an author in his estimate of his own labours, particu- 
larly as in this case, they have been principally confined to the 
abridgment of larger works, and derive but a small portion of 
their merit from his own intellectual power. Undoubtedly there is 
not in the whole range of biography any class of characters that is 
at all to be compared with that of the actors. The profession 
being seldom one of choice, and being only adopted in most in- 
stances as a dernier ressort, those who follow it are a set of adven- 
turers, alternately raised to the summit of prosperity, or plunged 
in the abyss of despair. They command our best sympathies, be- 
cause they have at some time or other afforded us entertainment 
by the exercise of their talents, eliciting the exquisite tear or the 
loud laugh, as the scene varied from grave to gay, and often, even 
when their capabilities are not of a high order, leaving upon our 
minds impressions that are not easy to be removed. For our own 
parts we never see a poor devil of a shabby genteel player in 
VOL 11. (1831.) No. Iv. 2k , 
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town or country, off the stage, without feeling, that of all man- 
kind he is the most to be pitied. In his countenance misery would 
appear to have taken up her permanent abode, and yet night after 
night, it is to be wreathed in smiles for the amusement of his more 
fortunate fellow-beings. A certain degree of mental cultivation he 
must have reached, which only renders his sensibilities more acute, 
and constantly stimulates him to a course of action, which, in the 
lapse of a few years, fills his life with an abundance of strange, 
and often of highly interesting, events. 
The first personage commemorated in these volumes is Charles 
Hart, the grand nephew of Shakspeare. Few posers have been 
reserved of his career beyond the fact, that he was distinguished 
- eminent professional merit. A somewhat more extended notice 
is given of Betterton, whose Hamlet is supposed to be the best 
that ever appeared on the stage. Colley Cibber does not hesitate to 
declare that he was as an actor, what Shakspeare was as an author, 
It was usual at the period in which Betterton lived to have the 
female characters performed by men. One of the most celebrated 
of these representatives of the softer sex was Edward Kynaston, 
who was so beautiful, that ladies of high rank frequently used to 
take him in their coaches to Hyde Park in his stage dress after the 
play was over—a gratification which they might then have easily 
enjoyed, as dramatic performances occupied a much shorter time 
at that period than they do now, and were commenced at a much 
earlier hour. From his constant imitation of the female voice, he 
contracted a whining tone, which, in his latter days, became very 
disagreeable. To the last, however, he was distinguished for the 
beauty of his person, of which he was not a little vain, and that 
rather to his inconvenience on one occasion. Believing himself, as 
he was generally supposed to be, very like the celebrated Sir Charles 
Sedley, he dressed one day in a suit of clothes, copied in every 
particular after the style of Sir Charles, which offended the latter 
so much, that he hired a bravo to pick a quarrel with Kynaston in 
the character which he had chosen to assume. In vain did the 
actor protest that he was not the baronet; the ruffian would hear 
of no defence of that kind, while he bastinadoed him most unmet- 
cifully. Sir Charles wickedly enjoyed this most unpleasant of 
practical jokes, assuring those who remonstrated with him upon 
it, that he had suffered in his character much more than the other 
had in his bones, as the whole town believed that the disgraceful 
chastisement had been inflicted upon himself. Kynaston quitted 
the stage rich, about the year 1706. 
The Tife of Joe Haynes, as he was familiarly called, is a curious 
medley. Born of obscure parents in Westminster, the brilliant 
talents which he displayed at St. Martin’s school, induced several 
gentlemen to join in sending him to Oxford, where he completed 
his education. He was next employed by Sir Joseph Williamson, 
then member for that university, who, on becoming one of the 
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ministry, made him his private secretary. Being, however, rather in- 
discreet in talking to his companions of the secrets of office, he was 
again restored to Oxford, where he took the degree of master of 
arts. But his native turn for the stage became irresistible upon 
the appearance of a strolling company in that city. He joined 
them, and wandered with them for some time through the country. 
In due course he obtained an engagement at Drury Lane, where 
he was raised at once to the pinnacle of fame by his perform- 
ance of Bays, in the Rehearsal. He thus won the patronage of 
its author, the Duke of Buckingham, who took him in his suite 
when he went upon his embassy to France, and treated him in 
every respect as a pleasant companion. Haynes became enamoured 
of his new situation, and was delighted with the French, to whom 
his volatile manners were particularly acceptable. So, when the 
Duke returned to England, Joe set up in the world as a count, and 
lived for some months, upon borrowed money, in great splendour. 
But his resources at length being exhausted, he was obliged to fly, 
and returned to the London stage, where he was exceedingly well 
received. He now figured as a dancer, but growing tired of fling- 
ing his legs about, he had again recourse to the borrowing system ; 
but that again failing, he turned fortune-teller. Having been sent 
by Hart to Paris, for the purpose of gaining some insight into the 
machinery of the French stage, Joe spent, before leaving London, 
all the money that was given to him for his expenses; he went to 
Paris, however, raising the wind on the way, as secretary to the 
Duke of Monmouth, engaged upon an important confidential mis- 
sion! But the ci-devant count was recognized by his creditors 
there, and he was obliged to decamp, as ignorant of French dra- 
matic machinery as he was when he left England. One or two 
anecdotes connected with this incident in Joe’s career, are highly 
amusing. 

‘Hart, who was a person of respectable conduct, and had not been too well 
pleased with Joe’s negotiations in France, and with his having squandered 
so much money in Paris to no purpose, had some natural anger against 
him, and this was cause enough for Joe to cherish spite in return. In the 
play of Cataline’s Conspiracy, acted about this time, a great number of 
senators of Rome were wanted, and Hart made Joe one, although his salary, 
being fifty shillings a week, freed him from any obligation to accept the 
dignity. Joe, however, after some symptoms of rebellion, complied. He 
got a scaramouch dress, a large full ruff, made himself whiskers from ear 
toear, put on his head a merry-andrew’s cap, and with a short pipe in bis 
mouth, bearing a three-legged stool in his hand, he followed Hart on the 
stage, set himself down behind him, and begun to smoke his pipe, and to 
laugh and point athim. This ludicrous figure put the whole theatre in a 
roar of laughter. Hart, who was a man of such self-possession and equa- 
himity, that, happen what might, he never discomposed himself, continued 

is part without being aware of Joe’s behaviour, wondering, however, at the 

seemingly unaccountable mirth. At last, happening to turn his head, he 

beheld Joe, and in great wrath instantly made his exit, swearing he never 
2x2 
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would set his foot on the stage unless Joe were i.stantly dismissed. Joe 
was accordingly sent off, but nothing dowohearted, he instantly joined a 
company of strollers at Greenwich, where he acted and danced for some 
time; but tiring soon, he lampooned them all and came to London. 

‘Joe had not forgotten that Hart had been the cause of his dismissal, 
and resolved to be revenged; accordingly, as he was one day walking in 
the street, he met a parson of an odd, simple appearance, whom he accosted 
in a friendly manner, as if they had been formerly acquainted, although he 
had never seen him before, and they adjourned together to a tavern, where 
the parson informed Joe that he had been chaplain to the ship Monke, but 
was then in lack of employment. Joe expressed great satisfaction at hear- 
ing the news, as it was in his power to help him to a place of sixty pounds 
a year, bed, board, and washing, besides gifts at Christmas and Easter, 
only for officiating one hour in the four-and-twenty, from nine to ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. The marine priest was delighted, and, returning 
his warmest thanks, entreated Joe to inform him of the particulars, Upon 
which Joe told him that his name was Haynes, that he was one of the 
patentees of Drury Lane theatre, and that he would make him chaplain to 
the playhouse. 

‘“ Against to-morrow,” said Joe, “I would have you provide yourself 
with a bell, and there is half-a-crown to buy one; and at nine o’clock go 
to the playhouse and ring your bell and call them all to prayers, saying, 
in an audible voice, ‘ Players, come to prayers! players, come to prayers.’ 
This you must do, lest they mistake you for the dustman, both bells being 
so much alike. But there is one that I particularly desire you to take 
care of; on the third door on the left lives one Mr. Hart. That gentleman, 
whether he be delirious or frantic, or whether he be possessed of some 
notions of atheism, if you mention prayers, will laugh at you, perhaps 
swear, curse, and abuse you. If it proceed from the first, the poor unhappy 
gentleman ought to be pitied ; but if from the latter, he shall quit the 
house, for I will never suffer such wickedness in any playhouse where I am 
concerned; and do, my good Sir, let it be your earnest endeavour to find 
out the cause, and by your ghostly exhortations to remove the effects,— 
such weeds must not be permitted to grow in a vineyard where you are 
the gardener; abuse you must expect, but your reward will be great 
gain—go to his house and oblige him to come along with you to prayers.” 

‘Being thus advised, the parson, after a parting cup, withdrew and 
bought the bell. 

‘ Next morning, according to orders, his reverence went to the theatre, 
ringing his bell, and calling aloud, “ Players, come to prayers! players, 
come to prayers!” Finding Hart’s door open, he went in bawling, “ Play- 
ers, come to prayers.” Hart came down in a violent passion, and de- 
manded to know why he was so disturbed. 

‘ The parson replied, ‘‘ Players, come to prayers !’” 

‘ Hart, seeing no help, bridled his passion, and said, “ that he won- 
dered how a gentleman of his gown and seeming sense, could make him- 
self so ridiculous.” The parson looked at him with an eye of doubt, then 
rang his bell again, and bawled to the pitch of his voice, “ Players, come 
to prayers!” Hart, in desperation, now began to swear; but the other in- 
formed him ‘I have been told of your cursing and swearing and atheistical 
blasphemies ; but, nevertheless, I will do my duty,” and accordingly laid 
hands on Hart to drag him away, bawling, “ Players, come to prayers!’ 
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‘At this new absurdity, Hart began to suspect that his reverence was 
mad, or that some trick was played upon him, and asked him to walk into 
his room, When, after they had drunk a cup of sack together, the parson 
told the whole story of his engagement. The poor man was soon unde- 
ceived; the story, taking wings, reached the ears of King Charles, who 
was so mightily pleased with the joke, that he sent for Joe, and had him 
reinstated in the theatre.’—vol. i, pp. 33—36. 


This was not all. A scene followed that would have cut a capital 
figure in the part of Bob Acres. The son of the deceived parson, 
who was reputed to be a dangerous swordsman, and conducted 
himself in consequence as a swaggering bully, declared that he 
must have satisfaction for the insult which Haynes had offered to his 
father. Meeting Joe in the street, they came to high words, and 
adjourned to a tavern to end the dispute. Before they fell to 
fighting, Joe required a few minutes to say his prayers, for which 
purpose he adjourned to an adjacent room, where, in language 
sufficiently loud to be heard by his opponent, he fervently besought 
forgiveness for having killed seventeen men in different duels, and 
for being just about to add another to that formidable number. 
The parson’s son was perfectly satisfied, and took to his heels with- 
out further ceremony. 

Joe, in his most eccentric course, next figured as Signor Salma- 
tius, (a mountebank, according to his own report, celebrated all 
over Europe,) and proceeded into the country, attended by a nu- 
merous retinue of tumblers and dancers. His adventures in this 
new capacity are of the most ludicrous description, as, indeed, are 
all those in which he is subsequently concerned, he being at one 
time obliged to enlist as a soldier, now resuming the sock, now 
figuring as a dancer, in which quality we find him at Florence, 
teaching the Grand Duke’s family ; now acting the great count once 
more, and that, too, under the auspices of the Pope at Rome, who 
had his portrait painted. Returning to England, he next became 
successively an attorney, a puritan, and a quaker, and, finally, 
died as an actor. 

Of a different, less varied, but more romantic description is the 
biography of Robert Wilks, in whose character we perceive many 
traces of high feeling and generosity. [He commenced his career 
with a clandestine marriage, and for some years laboured on the 
Irish stage at a miserable pittance. There he became acquainted 
with the well-known George Farquhar, whose dramatic produc- 
tions form, by their wit oe pleasantry, so striking a contrast to 
the miseries of his-life. Wilks, upon coming to England, joined 
the Drury-lane company under Betterton, and performed with 
great eclat, Roebuck, in Love and a Bottle, written by Farquhar, 
Palamede, in Marriage a la Mode, and Sir Harry Wildham, in 
The Trip to the Jubilee—a character which his friend drew pur- 
posely for him. He was so attentive to the study of his parts, that 
he is said not to have misplaced so much as an article in any one 
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of them during a period of forty years. He is highly praised by 
Sir Richard Stee e, and by Davies, in his Dramatic iscellanies, 
His Castalio was particularly admired. It is said of him, that in 
delicacy of address to ladies, he surpassed the best actors of his 
own time. In Hamlet, also, he displayed great power. He be- 
came joint manager of the Haymarket theatre, and also of Drury- 
lane, in which office he is said to have performed many acts of 4 
most generous kindness. One of these, of which the ill-starred 
Farquhar was the object, is worth transcribing. It is necessary to 
premise that Farquhar, in the vain expectation of receiving higher 
preferment from the Duke of Ormond, had just reduced himself to 
ruin by the sale of his commission, as a lieutenant, which he had 
‘held for several years in the Earl of Orrery’s regiment. 


‘ Wilks endeavoured to cheer him, by representing that the Earl was 
a man of so much honour, that he would not show or even harbour in his 
breast any resentment upon that account, especially as the fault, if any 
had been committed, ought to be laid at the door of the Duke of Ormond, 
He then gave him his best advice in his kindest manner, and said there 
was but one way left for him to pursue, viz. ‘‘ Write a play, and it shall 
be got up with all imaginable expedition.” 

‘« Write!” cried Farquhar, starting from his chair, “ is it possible that 
a man can write common sense who is heartless and has not one shilling 
in his pocket?” 

‘“ Come, come, George,” replied Wilks, “‘ banish melancholy, draw 
your drama, and bring the sketch with you to-morrow, for I expect you 
to dine with me. But as an empty pocket may cramp your genius, I desire 
you to accept my mite,” and he presented him with twenty guineas. 

‘When Wilks was gone, Farquhar retired to his study, and drew up 
the plot of The Beaux’ Stratagem, which he delivered to Wilks next day, 
and the design being approved, he was desired to proceed and not to lose 
a day with the composition. This comedy, which is one of the best ex- 
tant, was begun, finished, and acted in the space of six weeks; but too 
late, with all that haste, for the advantage of the author. On the third 
night, which was for his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken heart. — 
vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 


We subjoin one or two more anecdotes, which will place the cha- 
racter of Wilks in an interesting and honourable point of view. 

‘ Another anecdote of a different kind shewed that the good-nature and 
liberality of Wilks was not confined to objects of compassion or of friend- 
ship. He originated the proposal, by which a benefit was granted to 
assist the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields to rebuild their church ; and 
the splendid Corinthian fabric that has been so long one of the principal 
ornaments of the metropolis, still stands a monument of dramatic muni- 
ficence. There is something singularly ridiculous in making the play- 
house a coadjutor of the church. It is subversive of all our established 
notions—accustomed to say with De Foe, 


* «« Where’er the Lord erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil’s sure to build a chapel near.’ 


‘But we must go no farther, for in this case, and even in these days of 
decadence, we fear it must be said, 
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« « Tt will be found, upon examination, 
That Satan has the largest congregation ;” 


for whether the preachers are in fault, or the players more attractive, 
cntaialy St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields cannot boast of being too greatly 
frequented. 

"hoe other of the many instances of Wilks’s kindheartedness, we 
should not forget his liberality to the wretched Savage. The life and 
miseries of that unhappy poet are too well known to be related here, espe- 
cially as I shall have occasion, in his own life, to speak both of the extra- 
ordinary source from which they arose, and the remarkable circumstances 
by which they were distinguished. In the shifts for shelter, to which this 
ill-fated man was reduced, he was sometimes obliged to take a dog’s bed 
among the scenes of the ror eone When Wilks was made acquainted 
with this, and the many hardships he had undergone, he went to the re- 
puted mother of Savage, and so represented his desolate state to her, that 
she was moved to give him sixty guineas; at the sume time, she assured 
Wilks that Savage was not, indeed, her son ; that he was palmed upon her 
for the child which she had put out to nurse, and that she could never 
acknowledge him as hers; but as this is a point which Dr. Johnson, in his 
celebrated life of Savage, has disingenuously slurred over, we shall, in the 
proper place, treat of that particular more at large. 

The second Mrs. Wilks having followed her predecessor, Wilks married 
again; and even in his third marriage he was as much ruled by affection, 
and as disinterested, as in the former two, The lady was a gentlewoman 
in Westminster, whose narrow circumstances compelled her to work with 
her needle, to support herself and family. Wilks having bought some 
holland for shirts, desired one of his acquaintance to get them made by a 
good sempstress, and it happened that they were given to this respectable 
person. When half a dozen were finished, they were delivered to Wilks, 
who was so well pleased with the niceness of the work, that he requested 
the gentlewoman might herself bring the remainder to his lodgings. This 
she did, and from that day he looked upon her as the only woman that 
could then make him happy ; and, accordingly, he courted her in the 
most honourable manner. 

‘ A little time after their marriage, one of his acquaintance asked what 
could induce him, who had realized a plentiful fortune, to marry a woman 
who had none? The reply of Wilks was characteristic, ‘ Sir, as Provi- 
dence has been pleased to bless me with a competency sufficient to main- 
tain myself and a family, could I do better than take to my arms one who 
wanted such a blessing? I assure you, that as love was the only motive 
that prompted me to marry the gentlewoman who is now my wife, the 
unhappy circumstances she was in shall not in the least diminish, but 
rather serve to increase my affection to her; and I am fully convinced, 
that as our love is reciprocal, there will be no room for complaint on 
either side. I shall ical upon her children as my own; they shall not 
want anything that is necessary or convenient for them, nor am I under 
any apprehension of their not discharging a filial duty to me, since the 


have been educated in the best and most virtuous principles.” ’—vol. 1. 
pp- 65—67. 


The too celebrated Nell Gwin, obtains as an actress, a small 
niche in Mr. Galt’s gallery. She is followed by William Mountfort, 
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for aiding in whose murder, the reader will perhaps recollect that 
Lord Mohun, of duelling memory, was tried by the House of Lords 
and acquitted ;—by Samuel Sandford, once admired for his repre- 
sentation of robbers and murderers ; Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, famous 
for her performance of Monimia and Belvidera, but more so for her 
licentiousness ;—Mrs. Anne Oldfield, of whom Pope has sung— 
‘“‘ Engaging Oldfield! who with grace and ease 
Could join the arts to ruin and to please : ”— 

Richard Savage, who is too universally known to detain us;— 
Mrs. Centlivre, and Colley Cibber, to whom the same observation 
applies, and by Dogget, Booth, and woates Farquhar. 

Although the name of Quin is oftener heard of than that of al- 
most any actor who has preceded or followed him, yet, as Mr. Galt 
properly remarks, there is no good life of him extant. It was there- 
fore a matter of some difficulty and labour to collect from a variety 
of sources, the numerous and curious facts which constitute his 
biography in this collection. Contrary to the commonly received im- 

ression, Mr. Galt has ascertained that Quin was neither born in 

reland, nor of an Irish family. He was descended from an ancient 
English family of that name, and was born on the 24th of February, 
1693, in King-street, Covent-garden. Some time before his birth 
his father had been settled .as a barrister in Dublin, of which 
capital, his grandfather, Mark Quin, had been Lord Mayor in 1676, 
and in which he received the principal part of his education, 
Being destined for the bar, he came in due time to London, took 
chambers in the Temple,and studied “Coke on Littleton,” with the 
usual success of volatile minds. Upon the death of his father he 
had scarcely any means of support, and his talents strongly direct- 
ing him towards the stage, he obtained an engagement at Drury 
Lane, in August, 1717, where he continued to act for some time in 
characters of no sort of importance, until, by an accident, fortunate 
for him, the tragedy of Tamerlane was ordered to be revived by the 
Lord Chamberlain, and the actor who performed Bajazet, happen- 
ing to be taken ill, Quin was appointed to read the part. This dif- 
ficult task he executed with so much success, that the following 
night he made himself perfect. master of it, and acquired conside- 
rable reputation by his appearance in it. It was however in Fal- 
staff, which he undertook in 1720, that Quin laid the foundation 
of his fame. The following year is a sort of epoch in theatrical 
annals, as being the first in which that very unseemly practice in 
a free country, the attendance of soldiers as guards at the doors of 
the principal theatres, was established. The circumstances that 
gave rise to it are so ludicrously contemptible, that one wonders at 
the continuance of the usage. 


‘The next year, 1721, of Quin’s performance, is remarkable in dramatic 
history, as the first in which soldiers appeared as guards in the theatre: an 
useless pageant, and an event which may be ascribed to the occasional 
want of common sense, for which the English Government has been of old 
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distinguished. Before that season, the theatres had only been guarded by 
civil constables. A riot arising in that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, gave an 
occasion for the military power to be added to the civil, for the protection 
of the audience and the players from insult. The occasion was this: 

‘A certain noble Earl, whether Scotch or Irish the record does not say, 
much addicted to the wholesome and inspiring beverage of whiskey, was 
behind the scenes, and seeing one of his friends on the other side among 
the performers, crossed the stage; of course he was hissed by the audience, 
Rich, who was on the side that the noble Earl came to, was so provoked, 
that he told his Lordship “ not to be surprised if he was not allowed again 
to enter.” The drunken Peer struck Mr. Rich a slap on the cheek, which 
was immediately returned, and his Lordship’s face being round, and fat, 
and sleek, resounded with the smack of the blow; a battle royal ensued, 
the players on the one side, and that part of the aristocracy rs behind 
the scenes on the other. In the end, the players being strongest, either in 
number or valour, thrashed the gentlemen, and turned them all out into 
the street, where they drew their swords, stormed the boxes, broke the 
sconces, cut the hangings, and made a wonderful riot, just as foolish 
sprigs of quality presume even yet todo. Quin came round with a con- 
stable and watchmen from the stage, charged the rioters, and they were 
all taken into custody, and carried in a body before Justice Hungerford, 
who then lived in the neighbourhood, and were bound by him over to 
answer the consequences—they were soon, however, persuaded by their 
wiser friends to make up the matter, and the manager got ample redress. 
The King, on hearing of the affair, was indignant, and ordered a guard 
to attend the theatres, and there it nightly stands ever since, a warning 
monument of a Lord drinking too much whiskey.’—vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 


It is very well known that the soldiers, though they have arms 
in their hands, never interfere in putting down a row, when one 
happens to take place; this duty, if performed at all, is executed 
by the police. The presence of the military is therefore nothing 
more or less than a piece of mere idle pageantry, which ought long 
since to have been dispensed with. At that period, however, riots 
and disputes at the theatres were much more frequent than they 
are in our time, as the following anecdotes will shew. 


‘Quin, indeed, never on any occasion lost his self-command. It is 
related of him, that there was a riot once at the stage-door, when he 
wounded slightly in the hand a young fellow who had drawn upon him. 
The spark presently after came into one of the boxes over the stage-door. 
The play was Macbeth, and in the soliloquy where he sees the dagger, as 
Quin repeated, 

‘« And on thy blade are drops of reeking blood,” 
the young gentleman bawled out—* Ay, reeking indeed—It is my blood.” 
The actor gave him a severe side-look, and replied, loud enough to be 
heard, “ D n your blood!” and then went on with the speech. 

‘Not long after this affair a circumstance occurred painful to repeat. 
Notwithstanding the rough fantastic manner which Quin often delighted 
to assume, no man was of a more humane disposition, or less addicted to 
revenge, at the same time he would not tamely, in any way, submit to an 
insult. It happened that at this period there was a Mr. Williams, a native 
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of Wales, on the stage of Drury Lane, who performed the part of the 
messsenger in the tragedy of Cato, and in saying ‘‘ Cesar sends health to 
Cato,” Quin was so amused at the manner in which he pronounced the last 
word—* Keeto,” that he replied with his usual coolness, ‘“* Would he had 
sent a better messenger!” a retort which so stung Williams, that he vowed 
revenge, and followed him when he came off into the green-room, where 
after representing the professional injury in making him ridiculous before 
the audience, he challenged Quin to give him the redress of a gentleman, 
Quin, with his wonted philosophy and humour, endeavoured to rally him, 
but it only added fuel to the rage of Williams, who, without further remon- 
strance, retired, and waited for him under the piazza, where he drew. In 
the scuffle Williams was killed. Quin was tried for the murder at the 
Old Bailey, and a verdict brought in against him of manslaughter, which 


at the time was applauded as just and most equitable.’—vol. i. pp. 191, 
192. 


Unfortunate as this affair was, it did not prevent Quin from 
rising rapidly to the top of his profession, and after he performed 
Cato, he is said to have no longer had a rival near his throne for 
nearly ten years. ‘Though sometimes gruff and phlegmatic in his 
manner, he was always gentlemanly in his habits, and associated 
with men of high rank and talents. ‘ He was naturally a handsome 
man, beloved by his friends, and always on joyous terms with him- 
self. Few understood the inclinations of man better, and none 
could be more indulgent to unpremeditated error. While he che- 
rished a little affectation in himself, to conceal the warmth and 
mildness of his dispositions, he discerned every degree of it in 
others with a shrewd eye. He was an accomplished man of the 
world, of the right sort, for he was more amiable than he really 
seemed to be.’ In these few sentences we believe that Mr. Galt 
has given an accurate picture of Quin’s character. . Innumerable 
are the anecdotes which are told of his wit and epicurism. We 
must however content ourselves with a few of these, which, though 
not absolutely new, have the merit of being well told. 


‘ Quin had many amusing extravagances of humour, and, among others, 
of making an annual excursion. In these he selected some agreeable 
lady, and agreed with her to accompany him on his tour as long as one 
hundred pounds would carry them. Quin gave the lady his name for the 
journey, and when the money was nearly spent they returned to London, 
and had a parting supper at the Piazzas, Covent Garden, where he paid her 
the balance, and dismissed the accommodating gentlewoman in nearly the 
following words; ‘‘ Madam, for our mutual convenience I have given you 
the name of Quin for this some time past. There is no reason for carrying 
on this farce here; and now, Madam, give me leave to un-Quin you, and 
restore to you your own name for the future.” Thus the ceremony ended, 
and the damsel went away. 

* Since I have broached the jokes and jests of Quin, I may as well go on 
with a few more. One day, at an auction of pictures, some one pointed 
out to him old General Guise, adding, * How very ill he looks !"—* Guise, 
Sir!” said Quin, “ you’re mistaken; he is dead these two years. — 
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his spectacles, examined him from head to foot for some time, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, yes, Sir, I’m right enough; he has been dead these 
two years, it is very evident, and has now only gotten a day-rule to see 
the pictures.” 


* * * * + * . * 


‘Quin was considered by the public as a kind of wholesale dealer in 
rough fun, and as much attention was paid to his wit sometimes as it pro- 
bably deserved. Dining one day at a party in Bath, he uttered something 
which caused a general murmur of delight ; a nobleman present, who was 
not illustrious for the brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a pity it 
is, Quin, my boy, that a clever fellow like you should be a player!” Quin 
flashed his eye and replied, ‘“‘ What would your Lordship have me to 
be,—a Lord?” 

‘Some of his sayings had, however, though not often, a playfulness and 
poetical beauty that merited no common praise. Being asked by a lady 
why there were more women in the world than men, “ It is,” said he, “ in 
conformity with the arrangements of Nature, Madam; we always see 
more of heaven than of earth.” 

‘On another occasion, a lady one day, in speaking of transmigration, 
inquired of him ‘ What creature’s form would you hereafter prefer to 
inhabit?” The lady had a very beautiful neck, Quin looked at it, and 
said, ‘‘ A fly’s, Madam, that I might have the pleasure of sometimes resting 
on your ladyship’s neck.” 

‘He sometimes made occasional visits to Plymouth to eat John 
Dories, and for some time he lived at hack and manger; on these occasions 
he resided at one of the inns which happened to be much infested with 
rats, ‘‘ My drains,” said the landlord, ‘‘ run down to the quay, and the 
scents of the kitchen attract the rats.”—‘ That’s a pity,” said Quin; “ at 
some leisure moment, before I return to town, remind me of the circum- 
stance, and perhaps I may be able to suggest a remedy.” In the mean 
time he lived expensively, and at the end of eight weeks he called for his 
bill. ‘* What!” said he, ‘* one hundred and fifty pounds for eight weeks, 
in one of the cheapest towns in England!” However, he paid the bill, 
and stepped into his chaise. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Quin,” said the landlord, “ I hope 
you have not forgot the remedy you promised me for the rats.”—*‘‘ There’s 
your bill,” replied the wit, “‘ show them that when they come, and if they 
trouble your house again, I'll be d——d !”’"—vol. i. pp. 199—202. 


The incursion of Garrick upon the stage introduced altogether a 
new and more perfect style of acting, which drove Quin rather pre- 
maturely from his profession, but not before he had realized an 
income sufficient to secure him all the necessaries and some of the 
luxuries of life, and he was thus enabled to spend the latter sixteen 
years of his life at Bath, in cheerful society, of which he continued 
to his last hour to be an ornament. He died in January, 1766. 

The lives of Lacy Ryan, the friend of Quin ; of Mrs. Woffington, 
Garrick, Foote, Macklin, and Henderson, the celebrated mimic, 
occupy many agreeable pages in these volumes. But of all 
the eccentric biographies we ever read, we think that of Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke the most extraordinary. She was the youngest 
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daughter of Colley Cibber, and seems to have been born in the 
possession of strange humours and considerable talents. The stories 
told of her juvenile vagaries are abundant, we are almost inclined 
to say incredible. She shot game, superintended her father’s 
horses, cultivated his garden, physicked all the old women in the 
neighbourhood, and in this way prepared herself to be, at the earl 

age of seventeen, the wife of Mr. Charke, a worthless, though ac- 
complished, prodigal, who was ambitious of being allied with the 
daughter of Ectley Cibber, then a patentee of Drury Lane theatre, 
This marriage was a most unhappy one, and Mrs, Charke, in order 
to procure support for herself and her only child, was obliged to 
direct her natural talents towards the stage. Her debut afforded a 
high promise of future success, which, however, was not realized ; 
and after trying her fortune at different theatres, she turned oil- 
woman and grocer, and established herself, with a very slender 
stock Paw g in a shop in Long Acre. This business failing, as 
she knew nothing about the mode of conducting it, she next 
opened a grand puppet show over the Tennis Court, in St. James’s- 
street, which, after doing pretty well fora season or two, also fell 
to nothing. She then got, of course, into debt, was arrested for 
the sum of 7/., and thrown into prison, from which she was extri- 
cated by the charity of the celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes. At 
this time Mrs. Charke usually appeared in man’s attire, and went 
by the name of Sir Charles, conducting herself in every respect as 
a mere adventuress on town, her disguise being occasionally varied, 
in order to elude the vigilance of the many bailifis who were in 
quest of her. She was accused of having encountered and robbed 
her father in Epping forest, a story which mortified her so much, 
that she nearly killed a fellow whom she heard relate it, he not 
knowing that the heroine of his tale was so near. Indeed, through 
all her diversified career of guilt and misfortune, her feelings to- 
wards her father were never altogether diverted from their natural 
channel. In the midst of her miseries she implored his forgive- 
ness; he returned her letter unopened, a circumstance that ‘ did 
not, as might have been expected, produce a sudden gust of pas- 
sion, but sank into her heart, and preyed upon it with the slow and 
eating fire of grief and despair, ending in a fever, which long con- 
sumed her spirits, and was never effectually overcome.’ We find 
her, however, subsequently in the capacities of a valet to a noble 
lord, a manufacturer and vendor of pork sausages, a beggar in the 
streets, a singer at Mr. Yeates’s New Wells, and an exhibitor at 
Bartholomew Fair. It is grievous to learn that, even from these 
miserable employments she was obliged to abscond, in consequence 
of the pursuit of the bailiffs, although the total of what she owed 
did not exceed 25/. She next assumed the name of Brown, and 
retired to Petticoat-lane, Whitechapel, where she became a partner 
in a legerdemain concern. After this, with the assistance of a 
friend, she set up a public house, failed, became a waiter to @ 
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tavern, returned to the stage, again tried at a puppet show, ate the 
bitter biead of a strolling player for some years, after which she 
established herself as a pastry-cook at Chepstow, and next at Pill, 
near Bristol, with similar success. She eventually entered on a 
literary career, which she commenced with little tales, written for 
a newspaper, but the printer not being able to pay her, she once 
more took to the stage, as a prompter, and, in short, attempted, by 
every means possible, or thought to be possible by a wild imagina- 
tion, to earn some sort of a maintenance. Her life is a blank for 
several years, but it appears that in 1755 her literary occupations 
were not laid by, for in that year, being in possession of a public 
house at Islington, she was visited by a bookseller, who went to 
treat with her for a novel which she had just finished. The de- 
scription of her menage is a curiosity. 


‘Her house was then a thatched hovel, in the purlieus of Clerkenwell 
Bridewell, on the way to Islington, not far from the New River Head. 
Mr. White and his companion having at last reached her door, they were 
admitted by a domestic, a tall, meagre, ragged figure with a blue apron 
before her, who spoke with a solemn voice and a hungry smile. The first 
object that presented itself was a dresser, clean it must be confessed, and 
furnished with three or four delf-plates, and underneath an earthen pipkin, 
and a black pitcher with a snip out of its mouth. To the right of the 
dresser sat the mistress of the mansion, on a maimed chair, under the 
mantelpiece, with a fire sufficient to put her visitors in mind of starvation. 
On one hob sat a monkey chattering, on the other a tabby cat of a melan- 
choly aspect, and on the flounce of his lady’s dingy petticoat reclined a 
dog, almost only the skeleton of one. He raised his shaggy head, and 
staring with bleared eyes, saluted the strangers with a snarl. A magpie 
was perched on her chair, and on her lap lay a mutilated pair of bellows ; 
their pipe was gone, but they served as a succedaneum for a writing-desk, 
on which lay displayed her hopes, in the shape of the manuscript of her 
novel Her ink-stand was a broken tea-cup; her pen was worn to the 
stump—she had but one. A rough deal board, with three supporters, 
was brought for the convenience of the visitors, and, after they were 
accommodated, they entered upon business. 

The work was read—and she read it beautifully—remarks were made, 
and thirty guineas demanded for the copyright. The squalid hand-maiden 
looked with astonishment at the amount of the demand. The extortionate 
bookseller offered five pounds; some altercation ensued, but after it the 
man of trade doubled his offer; matters in the end were duly accommo- 


dated, the lady stipulating for fifty copies in addition to the money.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 


The unfortunate woman died in 1760. The facts here stated 
are principally derived from her own memoirs, and assuredly they 
exhibit a most extraordinary picture of the exertions which a mo- 
ther can make for the support of her offspring ! 

The character of Mrs. Georgiana Bellamy is so well known from 
the celebrated letters which pass under her name, though written 
for her by Alexander Bicknell, the editor of Carver’s Travels in 
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Africa, that we need not dwell upon it. Nor need we say more of 
the remaining lives, consisting of those of Arthur Murphy, Thomas 
King, Thomas Holcroft, Cooke, Mrs. Baddeley, Skins! Waseca, Mrs. 
iisleah John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, than that they are in 
general well executed. By a remarkable coincidence, the latter 
died just as the last sheet of the work was undergoing correction 
for the press. 

The style of these volumes is precisely what it ought to have been, 
fluent, lively, and devoid of all circumlocution. Occasionally a 
deep and just reflection upon the errors of human nature, but 
always leaning to the side of benevolence, is intermingled with the 
busiest parts of the narrative, which arrests the attention, and, ap- 
parently without intending it, reminds us of a useful and practical 
truth. Mr. Galt did not consider it his duty to paint the actors 
and actresses as all monsters of iniquity. He certainly never 
throws a veil over their vices, but neither does he exaggerate them. 
His portraits are in general favourable likenesses, but not more so 
than all persons who love the stage would wish them to be. 





Arr. III.—1. Cholera Morbus—Return to an Address to His Majesty, 
dated 24th June, 1831 ; for copies or extracts of all information or 
opinions communicated to Government, relating to the Nature and 
Extent of any infectious Disease, prevailing in the eastern parts of 
Europe, and to the precautions recommended to prevent the introduc- 
tion of such Disease into this country; also 

. A Return of the names of persons appointed as a Board of Health, 
to consider of the measures proper to be adopted to watch the Nature 
of such Disease. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 27th 

une, 1831. 

THE anxious attention of the public has been for some time fixed 

upon the progress of that formidable disease, which, rising like an 

evil spirit from the marshes of India, has already marched with 
fatal and gigantic strides through the finest districts of Persia, over 
the Caucasus to Moscow ; has invaded several of the provinces of 

Russia, infesting even the well guarded capital of Petersburgh, and 

finally appearing on those shores which are in constant communi- 

cation with our own country. The acute mind of Lord Heytesbury, 
our ambassador at the Russian court, was led to observe and report 
upon the advance of this universal enemy, so early as the summer 
of last year ; but neither the government nor the people participated 
in the apprehensions which he then intimated rather than expressed. 
The malady was still at a distance; we had no fear of being at- 
tacked by it, and hence many precious opportunities have been lost 
for the acquisition of those data, which now seem to be so neces- 
sary for fixing its real character. It was not until the cholera 
morbus arrived at Riga, in view, we might say, of England, and 
waiting as it were for a favourable chance of wafting itself to our 
ports, that measures were at length adopted for obtaining informa- 
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tion concerning it, and for establishing the requisite machinery of 
precaution for providing, as far as human arrangements can 
provide, against the introduction and diffusion of the malady 
amongst us. 

It would be too much to expect that those arrangements, even if 
put into execution with the most scrupulous punctuality, should 
completely protect us from the threatened danger. Persons are 
not wanting who maintain that the cholera morbus has already 
made its appearance in England, and it is not long since that one 
of our steam-boats underwent inspection in a French port, before 
any of the passengers were allowed to land, in consequence of its 
having been reported that the contagion, if such it be, had reached 
our shores. We are not prepared to say whether the rumour be 
true or false ; at all events it indicates the suspicious circumstances 
in which we are placed by the prevalence of the malady at Riga. 
Instead therefore of confiding with perfect security upon the care 
that the government, its medical board, and its quarantine regula- 
tions are to take of us, we should be prepared to meet it by all the 
means which Providence has placed in our power. We should 
study its history for ourselves, without trusting too implicitly in the 
skill of the physicians, who, upon this subject, are as uninstructed 
as it is possible for men to be; we should calmly observe its pro- 
gress, scrutinize its character, and ascertain the circumstances 
which assist or impede its diffusion. It is by thus acting that we 
shall really know the peril which we have to encounter, and, instead 
of filling our minds with chimerical horrors, which are always en- 
gendered and magnified by ignorance, we shall possibly light upon 
a few practical conclusions, which may enable us, if not to conquer 
the malady, at least to neutralize its venom. 

We understand it to be the opinion of more than one eminent 
professional person, that even if the Indian cholera were to arrive 
here in all its native energy, the nature of our climate would not 
only retard its propagation, but disarm it of much of its fatal 
power over the human frame. However that may be, we believe 
that little doubt is entertained that the very general cultivation of 
our territory, in which few extensive marshes are permitted to re- 
main, the cleanly habits of our people, generally speaking, both in 
town and country, and the superior quality of their food, would 
afford us many advantages in combating the contagion, which the 
inhabitants of Russia, of Persia, and of India do not possess. To 
these favourable circumstances may be added the general industry 
of our community, that gives them little time for those depressing 
apprehensions, which, according to all accounts, are very active 
causes in pre-disposing an individual for the reception of the dis- 
ease. Then our ident situation gives us the benefit of constant 
currents of fresh air from the surrounding seas, which, at all events, 
must frequently alter the state of our atmosphere, and prevent it 
from being, as the atmosphere is supposed to be in Russia, a con- 
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ductor, or at least a receptacle, of the disease for any considerable 
period of time. Besides, we have medicine always at hand, and 
are not obliged to travel for it, as they are often compelled to do 
in Russia, some forty or fifty miles ; and whatever can be effected 
by the best medical skill in Europe, for the proper and useful ap- 
plication of that medicine, may be accomplished amongst us with 
a rapidity that no other nation can equal. These are all circum- 
stances on our side, which should prevent the public mind from 
feeling any very great alarm, even if the cholera should visit us in 
the course of its appointed progress. At the same time, as, on the 
the one hand, we ought to give way to no senseless clamour or ex- 
aggerated apprehensions of danger, neither should we, on the other, 
deem ourselves inaccessible to a disease, the true nature of which 
is not yet understood, and has baffled all previous experience. 
From the first and second reports of Dr. Walker, an eminent 
English physician long resident in Russia, to whom the Lords of 
the Privy Council applied for information in consequence of his 
ee character and knowledge, it appears that even in the 
arch of the present year, the disease was not quite extinct, though 
it had then greatly subsided, in Moscow. He mentions what we 
consider to be a very surprising circumstance, considering the 
numbers that had already fallen victims to the malady in that ca- 
pital, that the patients were generally in such an advanced stage 
of the disease, when they were taken to the hospitals, that cura- 
tive means had little effect, and more than half fell victims. This 
assuredly is a species of negligence upon the part of the authori- 
ties, or of apathy upon that of the families to which the patients 
belonged, which never could happen in England. It is Doctor 
Walker’s opinion, and he is borne out by the almost universal 
testimony of the Moscow physicians, that the malady is not the 
plague, or any complication with it, but the true India cholera. 
‘ The symptoms of the disease,’ he says, ‘and the appearances on 
dissection, are exactly the same as those described in the official 
reports from the medical boards of the three presidencies in India, 
and by the various medical men who have written on the disease 
in that country.’ As to the important question, whether the cho- 
lera is contagious or not, the Doctor hazards no opinion, the facts 
for and against not having been yet sufficiently examined ; but 
he adds that ‘ by far the greater number of medical men in Moscow 
were disposed to think it not contagious, but produced by some 
peculiar state of the atmosphere, not cognizable by either our 
senses or by instruments; that this was proved by almost every 
person in the city feeling during the time some inconvenience or 
other, which wanted only the exciting cause of catching cold, or of 
some irregularity in diet, to bring on cholera; that very few of 
those immediately about the patients were taken ill; that persons 
had put on the clothes of patients who were very ill, or had died of 
cholera, had lain in their beds, or even alongside of corpses, had 
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bathed in the same water where very bad cholera patients had 
been bathed just before, and that none of these persons were taken 
ill.’ These are undoubtedly very strong facts on the side of the 
non-contagionists ; but facts similar to these, if not still stronger, 
have been known to occur in cases of plague, and of other diseases, 
the contagious character of which, nevertheless, no man of compe- 
tent experience could doubt. When we find great numbers of in- 
dividuals suffering in the same country from precisely the same 
malady, and when we find that that malady is conveyed from that 
place to other places by means of human intercourse, we can come 
to no other rational (certainly no other safe) conclusion, than that 
the malady is contagious, no matter by what concealed and undis- 
coverable process it 1s communicated from individual to individual. 
It seems that even those who maintain the contrary doctrine in 
Moscow, ‘ acknowledge that where a number of cholera patients 
are collected together, it is perfectly possible that the disease, like 
others, may become contagious.’ Dr. Walker mentions that one 
gentleman, the inspector of an hospital, * was at first a non-con- 
tagionist, but that he found himself forced to adopt the opposite 
opinion, because so many of the attendants at the establishment 
under his superintendence were attacked with the disease.’ The 
evidence collected by the Doctor on this point, and on that of the 
communication of the disease by inanimate objects, as well as his 
own reasoning upon the subject, are well worthy of attention. 


‘At Jaroslaw, Minsk, Mologa, Ustuskna, Somina, Titzvin, through all 
which places the disease made its approaches towards St. Petersburg, and 
where, from the small extent of the field of observation, every case came 
uuder more immediate inspection, I found every where the medical men 
and others convinced that the disease was brought to them somehow or 
other by the boats which came up the Volga from Nishni Novgorod, and 
other places where the disease had been; they said that the first attacked 
with the disease were always boatmen, and it was only afterwards that the 
disease appeared among the towns-people. But after the disease got into 
a town, that it could not be traced from one to another, and that very often, 
perhaps most frequently, only one in a family, while in others every one 
was attacked with it. 

Combining this with its slow and gradual progress from Astrachan 
(whither one party consider it proved that it was brought by a vessel from 
Saliany, which the other party deny), along the great lines of water com- 
munications, I think it more than probable that it is carried along by men 
somehow or other, although it has not been ascertained in what way. It 
has been alleged that it follows the tracts of rivers, not because it is carried 
by people going along them, but because the miasma, or whatever it is that 
predisposes to, and excites, the disease, has a great affinity for humidity. 
But if this were the case, it should go along all rivers and streams, whereas 
I believe it follows only those where there is navigation; and it also would 
hot proceed along the great roads, as we are assured it does, more than 
along others which are less frequented. The question is a very difficult 
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one, and the disease ‘has manifested the same caprices in its in 
Russia that it showed in India, missing occasionally places that lie directly 
in its apparent route, and not attacking them till some time after; attack- 
ing sometimes the high situated houses in towns, but more frequently the 
lower ones. 

‘With respect to the possibility of the disease being communicated by 
clothes or goods, no cases have as yet come to my knowledge sufficient to 
prove it. I have heard of several instances brought forward in support of 
the opinion, but they are not fair ones; as in all of them the persons had 
either come from places where the disease was, or it was already prevalent 
in the place where they were living. And by far the most general opinion, 
even among the contagionists, is, that it is only through the medium of the 
body that it is propagated. 

‘So that the result of what information I have been able as yet to collect 
on the subject, is, that I believe it is capable of being conveyed from one 
place to another by men, although it cannot be considered completely 
proved: while, although there is not evidence sufficient to prove its com- 
munication by clothes or goods, still we cannot say that it is impossible. 

‘Although it does not admit of legal proof, yet there is no doubt that, 
from the great difficulty, or indeed impossibility, of keeping quarantine 
strictly in such a great extent of country as that where the disease prevailed 
last summer and autumn, numbers of persons and quantities of goods from 
infected places, evaded the quarantines, and came even to this city 
(Petersburgh), but fortunately without bringing the disease. 

‘I may state, that also the Prussian and Austrian Medical Gentlemen, 
who have been sent here by their respective Governments, have adopted 
the same opinion with myself; the Austrians could speak more decidedly, 
as they had seen a good deal of the disease in the southern provinces, 
before they came to Moscow. 

‘ Although such is my opinion, yet I should not conceive it necessary to 
have any Quarantine for vessels arriving in England from Russia, unless 
the disease prevailed at the place of loading or in the neighbourhood, and 
even then perhaps only in the event of any person on board having had 
the disease during the passage. For although there are not as yet any 
observations regarding the length of time that the disease may lie dormant 
in the system, the general opinion is, that it does not probably exceed 
fourteen days, and therefore there would be little or no risk in admitting a 
vessel that had been at least fourteen days on her passage, without having 
any sick on board. Persons however might get in a considerably shorter 
time from here to England, by the steam-boat to Lubeck, if there should 
not be any quarantine there. 

‘ All sorts of goods, except tallow and linen, are, I am told, opened out 
in the most complete manner here, and handled for the purpose of being 
bracked, so that if they could communicate the disease, they would in all 
probability do it here before they could be sent abroad. ee 

‘With respect to the present state of the disease (April), it still prevails in 
the southern and western frontiers. A few cases, eight or nine, occur 
in Moscow after I left that city, and I should not be at all surprised if a 
case occur still now and then for some time. Whether it will again increase 
with the warm weather is a complete conjecture, as there are no data to 
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form an Opinion about it, but there is still a sort of apprehension, of which 
people cannot entirely divest themselves. I found that five cases (and all 
fatal) had occurred in the town of Ustuskna, 460 versts from hence, in the 
course of the ten days, just before my passing through, i. e. from the 19th 
to the 29th March, but I have not been able to learn whether any cases 
have occurred since. That, I believe, is the nearest point at which it has 
been since the autumn. As the government of Vologda, where the disease 
has prevailed to a considerable degree not long ago, has more direct com- 
munication I believe with Archangel than with this place, it is not im- 
probable I think, that if the disease still spreads, it will get there before it 
comes here.’—pp. 6, 7. 

Dr. Walker, in further elucidation of his opinion, which he sup- 
poses not to be sufficiently expressed in the above report, adds, in 
a postscript, that he is himself convinced of the contagious nature 
of the disease, but that the proofs of its transmission from one 
individual to another are not quite perfect as yet. Nor is he without 
apprehension that it may also be conveyed by clothes and other 
articles, which have been in more immediate contact with the sick, 
although the proofs of this are, as yet, still more defective. ‘ It is,’ 
he observes, ‘ a disease suz generis, and must have its own laws, as 
well as the plague, typhus fever, and other contagious or infectious 
disorders, but these laws we do not yet sufficiently know. Its 
attacks seem to be favoured by depressing passions, especially fear 
of the disease, great fatigue, low bad living, bad air in crowded 
dirty dwellings, drunkenness. I have been informed that in Au- 
strian Gallicia, where it had made its appearance, a better diet 
furnished to the lower orders at the expense of the government, 
seems to have contributed as much as any other measure to prevent 
the spreading of the disease.’ 

The report of Dr. Walker is followed, in the papers before us, 
by that of Dr. Albers, a Prussian Physician, who had been sent by 
his government to Moscow upon a similar mission. This gentle- 
man is also, to a certain extent, a decided contagionist. He states 
as a fact, the converse of that mentioned by our own countryman, 
that when the cholera first reached Moscow, the physicians gene- 
tally were persuaded that it was a contagious disease, whereas, 
experience convinced them of the contrary. According to their 
report, no fewer than 40,000 inhabitants quitted Moscow during the 
epidemic, and yet no case is recorded of the cholera having been thus 
transferred from that capital to other places. But might not this 
negative evidence have been attributable to the want of proper 
attention upon the part of the authorities to the recording of such 
cases? Dr. Albers assures us that but few reports were sent w, 
that these were unsatisfactory ; that the depositions by which they 
were accompanied were uncertain, and that they were Gonnentey 
influenced by personal motives, it being the direct interest of all 


individuals connected with commerce, that the doctrine of the con- 
tagionists should be discountenanced, as it was calculated to throw 
212 
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serious impediments in the way of trade. He then mentions the 
facts already alluded to by Dr. Walker, of one individual only 
being attacked in a family, without the disease being communi- 
cated to the rest of the inmates; and of nurses, in order to quiet 
timid females who were labouring under the cholera, sharing their 
beds during the nights, and, notwithstanding this, rity alto- 
gether uninjured. In spite of all these facts, however, Dr. Albers 
is of opinion that the cholera is contagious, although he thinks that 
‘such contagion differs from all known contagions, and seems to 
approach nearest to that of typhus. With whatever obstinacy the 
correctness of the facts is disputed by the anti-contazionists, it still 
appears highly probable, that the cholera may be communicated 
by persons proceeding from one place to another, and may lay the 
foundation of a fresh epidemic, if circumstances favour the com- 
munication.’ So far the Doctor is a contagionist. But with respect 
to the question whether the disease may be transmitted from one 
place to another by inanimate objects, he holds the opposite doc- 
trine. ‘Only one point,’ he asserts, ‘ seems to be completely made 
out by testimonies innumerable; namely, that the cholera is not 
communicated by articles of merchandize, or by any inanimate 
objects. This principle has been adopted by the public authorities 
of St. Petersburg, and been acted upon now for nearly three months 
without any sinister consequence having ensued.’ 

‘ On our journey hither, we met many thousands of sledges loaded with 
goods, going from Moscow to St. Petersburg. As the rates paid for 
carriage are extremely reasonable, any stoppage in their conveyance would 
prejudice the merchant; hence the carriers, as I myself saw, proceed no 
further than the barriers of the quarantine establishment, and remain there, 
as far as their persons are concerned, and their sledges alone pass through, 
which being met on the other side by their partners or servants, are taken 
on without hindrance. The result of my own daily experience, therefore, 
perfectly agrees with the above stated principle; namely, notwithstanding 
all my inquiries, 1 have met with no instance which could render it at all 
probable that the Cholera is disseminated by inanimate objects.’'—p. 9. 


This conclusion appears to have been adopted by the extraordi- 
nary committee established by the emperor at Moscow, for the 
purpose of discussing the expediency of a general purification of 
all merchandize in that capital after the cessation of the cholera. 
Such purification they deemed altogether unnecessary, being con- 
vinced that the disease is not communicated even by those articles 
which are most frequently in contact with the patient. The same 
doctrine is supported by Sir William Crichton, whose report on 
the progress of the cholera morbus in Russia, we shall extract, cor- 
recting the names of some of the places mentioned in it, which are 
misprinted in the return. 

‘In the spring of the year 1830 the first authentic accounts of the 
Cholera Morbus having appeared in Persia were received by the Medical 
Council of St. Petersburg. It spread itself from the province of Corasan 
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to Tabrez, the residence of Abbas Mirza, where it made great havoc. A 
number of the Russian mission to that Prince fell a sacrifice to it, and 
Prince Dolgorouky, the Russian Minister at the same Court, was saved 
with great difficulty from a serious attack of it. 

‘In the beginning of July the disease penetrated the Russian provinces 
of Schirvan and Bakou, from whence it spread by land as far as Tifflis 
and by sea from the port of Bakou to Astracan. 

‘It broke out in these two last-mentioned towns nearly at the same 
time; that is to say, on the 20th of July. It appears from the accounts 
we have received, that neither at Tifflis nor at Astracan any precautions 
were taken to prevent its spreading further, probably from its not having 
been thought contagious, so that it extended with rapidity from ‘Tifflis 
throughout Georgia and the province of Caucasus, always following the 
principal roads, 

‘At its first appearance at Astracan, (which took place soon after the 
arrival of a vessel from Bakou, on board of which eight men had been 
seized, during the voyage, with the Cholera, and had died of it,) thousands 
of people, employed in navigating the Volga, together with fishermen of 
that river, made their escape from the town, the first re-ascending the 
Volga, the others going up the river Pural or Jaik. The disorder showed 
itself at Gowrieff on the 26th of July, at Ouraesk on the 3rd of August. 
Let us now observe its course along the Volga, the great line of communi- 
cation by which the disease penetrated into the interior of Russia, At 
Senolayerisk the Cholera broke out the 22nd or 23rd of July, at Krasmoyar 
the 25th of the same month, at Tzaritzen the 6th of August, at Donbooka 
and Saratoff the 7th, at Khoalinsk the 19th, at Lamara and Neigni 
Novogorod the 27th, at Kostroma the 3rd of September, at Zaroslaff the 
6th, and at Rybinsk the 11th of the same month. In all those places the 
first victims of the disease were either navigators of the Volga or indivi- 
duals arrived from places where it already raged, 

A Cossack, who had been sent the beginning of August from the station 
named Katchalinskara on the Don, to buy provisions at Donbooka on the 
Volga, died of the Cholera on the 7th, after his return to the station. 
After that circumstance, the malady spread successively through the diffe- 
rent Cossack villages along the river Don; without enumerating all these, 
suffice it to say, that the first deaths from Cholera at Novetcherkash, the 
principal town of the Cossacks, took place on the 18th of August; at 
Rastaff its ravages began some days later, and that on the Sth of Sep- 
tember it had penetrated as far as Taganrog. A great number of persons 
of all ranks escaped from Saratoff, (a town containing 40,000 inhabitants,) 
and took refuge in the next government of Peusa, but the Cholera did not 
fail to follow them, and commenced its depredations in that province on 
the 13th of August. 

‘The first death at Kasan was on the 9th of September, an individual 
who had come there from Nigni Novogorod. 

‘It has not been exactly ascertained who was the first individual who 
died at Moscow of the disorder, as most of the physicians of that city did 
not believe in its having visited them, consequently no exact information 
was then taken of those who were attacked with it. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the first victim was a student, who had leave of 
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absence from Saratoff, and whose servant died on the road thence to 
Moscow. 


* Symptoms of the Disease. 

‘ General uneasiness; violent headache and giddiness ; great langour ; 
oppression at the chest; pain at the pit of the stomach and at the sides ; 
a very weak pulse, and frequent vomitings, first of undigested food, and 
then of a watery fluid mixed with phlegm; frequent purging ; severe 
pains, which make the patient roll about and scream; cessation, or ve 
scanty secretion of urine ; excessive thirst ; cramp in the legs, beginning 
at the toes, and by degrees reaching the body; voice feeble and hoarse ; 
the eyes dull and sunk in the head; the features changed, and like those 
of a corpse; coldness; contraction and bluish tinge of the extremities; a 
coldness over the whole body; the lips and tongue become blue; a cold 
and clammy perspiration. The vomiting and purging soon exhaust the 
strength of the patient. The spasms become greater, attacking succes- 
sively the most vital parts. The pulse ceases, the beating of the breast 
becomes scarcely sensible, and the patient, after having suffered the most 
horrible martyrdom, dies quietly, having a few minutes’ ease just before his 
end. The duration of the malady is, generally speaking, from twenty-four 


to twenty-eight hours; but sometimes its course is still more rapid; and 
sometimes slower. 


‘ Of the Causes. 


‘ Although there is still a difference of opinion among physicians on this 
subject, the Medical Council of St. Petersburg is obliged to acknowledge 
that the exciting cause of this disorder (and the only one well proved,) is 
a specific contagion, less virulent, perhaps, than that of the plague, and 
requiring a certain pre-disposition in the human body for its developement, 
but which contagion certainly exists ; numerous proofs of this fact, were 
presented by the epidemic of 1829 and 1830. 

‘ Ist.—The progress of the Cholera along the high roads. 

‘ 2d.—The remarkable circumstance that the first who died of it wherever 
it appeared, were individuals who arrived from some infected place. 

‘ 3d.—That the places where immediate precautions were taken, were not 
attacked by it, as for example, the small town of Sarepta (inhabited by a 
colony of Moravians,) situated on the high road from Astracan to Tzaritzen, 
and only twenty-five versts from the latter place. Also, several farms and 
country-houses near Astracan, and German colonies in the government of 
Saratoff, the military school of cadets at Moscow, &c., around all of which 
the malady raged furiously. 

‘ 4th.—That in Moscow, which contains at least 200,000 inhabitants, 
there have been since the 16th September, up to the present instant, 6th 
January, only 6,000 or 7,000 sick, or one-twenty-ninth of the population; 


an incredibly small number, if we look for the general cause of Cholera 
Morbus in atmospheric influence. 


‘ On the mode of Treatment in Russia. 

‘ Circumstantial accounts not having yet been received from all the 
places where the Cholera has raged, we are not able to give any exact 
information relating to the best mode of treatment. Bleeding at the com- 
mencement of the disorder, has been generally recommended. At Astracan 
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and in Georgia, calomel with opium, after the Anglo-Indian method, has 
been found of use. At Saratoff, a diaphoretic treatment was found effica- 
cious; after bleeding, vapour and warm water baths, warm drinks, aromatic 
and stimulant frictions were applied with a deal of success, At 
Moscow, where there are several physicians of various nations, many dif- 
ferent modes of cure were of course tried ; but the diaphoretic method was 
that most generally preferred. Our information respecting the differences 
of practice in Moscow, is not sufficiently complete to enable us to decide 
which has been the best. Detailed reports are equally wanting from Nigni 
Novogorod, Kasan, Kostrona, &c. 

‘The mortality has been great, the deaths almost every where exceeding 
the number cured ; but this circumstance may be accounted for; Ist, By 
the novelty of the case; 2d, By the rapidity with which it overran the 
districts, and caused death in four or in six hours: 3d, By the fool-hardy 
indifference of the Russian character, from which cause most of the inva- 
lids did not apply for succour till too late. 


* Means of Prevention. 


‘Considering the contagious nature of the disease, and the rapidity with 
which it spreads, the Government, at the recommendation of the Medical 
Council, ordered quarantines to be formed on the frontiers of every province 
in which the disease raged ; and afterwards entirely to surround all places 
where it existed. After the experience of the epidemic in 1829, the Medical 
Council found that a quarantine from fourteen to twenty-one days was 
sufficient to ascertain the state of health of any person coming from an 
infected place, instead of confining him six weeks, as in the case of the 
plague. During the whole course of the years 1829 and 1830, there is not 
a single instance that can be relied on of the contagion being communi- 
cated by articles of dress or furniture.’-—pp. 9—11, 


When these various reports were laid before Sir Henry Halford, 
Doctors Turner, Macmichael, and Hawkins, they gave it as their 
opinion that the disorder was infectious, but that it was not com- 
municable by means of inanimate objects; nevertheless, the College 
of Physicians, to whom the papérs were subsequently referred, felt 
a doubt whether the infection was conveyed by articles of mer- 
chandize or not, and recommended that all such articles, as well 
as all persons, coming from places where the disease prevailed, 
should be subjected to a quarantine of fourteen days. This doubt 
they repeat in a second report; for although there are some state- 
ments which appear to support a contrary opinion, yet, say the 
College, ‘ they are neither numerous nor distinct enough to con- 
vince us that this disease does not and will not observe the laws 
which regulate other infectious disorders.’ Upon their recom- 
mendation a medical commission has been dispatched to Riga and 
Dantzick, on the Baltic, for the purpose of making further inquiries 
with regard to the disease now prevailing at those places. A board 
of health has also been constituted, consisting, amongst other 
public officers, of Sir H. Halford, Doctors Holland, Maton, Turner, 
and Macmichael, whose duty it is to make such suggestions as to 
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them may seem meet, respecting the quarantine regulations, and 
for confining the contagion, if it should appear here, within the 
narrowest possible compass. 

These papers, and the precautions which have been adopted b 
government, appear to us to be well calculated to quiet the public 
mind upon the subject of the cholera. In the mean time the 
community at large should be taught to feel, that even if the disease 
invade our shores, it is in the power of most individuals to preserve 
themselves from it by attending to their diet, by perfect cleanliness 
in their persons, by the careful ventilation of their houses, and, 
above all, by a severe temperance with respect to the use of intox- 
icating liquors. 





Art. 1V.—A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot ; with a Review of the History 
of Maritime Discovery. Illustrated by Documents from the Rolls, now 
first published. 8vo. pp. 333. London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1831. 


Tuts work is one of the most laborious, and at the same time, one 
of the most chivalrous enterprizes on behalf of the great cause of 
historical truth, that it has been for some years our fortune to 
encounter. How small is the number of those persons, even in the 
most civilized parts of the world, who care one jot about the 
degrees of justice with which fame has been distributed among 
the navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries! How few 
are they who feel any concern whether Columbus preceded Cabot, 
or Cabot Columbus, in the discovery of the new continent! The 
name of the one is familiar in every mouth, that of the other is 
hardly ever heard of ; and it would seem now almost a bootless 
task to write a book for the sole purpose of pointing out the errors, 
which exist in many popular publications upon the subject of his 
voyages ; and of reclaiming for his memory, the glory which has 
been hitherto withheld from it. But we ought not to consider the 
matter in that narrow point of view. The truth of history is an 
object so sacred in itself, that we ought never to shut our eyes 
against the exertions of any writer, who endeavours to repair its 
omissions, and rectify its mis-statements. The operation of doing 
justice to the name of Sebastian Cabot, even if it be as successful 
as we could desire, will not make the sun of joy shine brighter in 
our breasts, will not soothe the sense of pain, or multiply the 
sources of delightful emotion. But it is no unworthy application 
of our time to investigate, however superficially, the claims of such 
a man to a higher rank in the temple of celebrity, than that 
which he has yet enjoyed. Mankind are but too prone to under- 
rate the merits of those who have conferred upon them the most 
precious advantages. It is therefore the duty of the generous and 
the wise, and of those who love truth for its own sake under all 
circumstances, to assist in exalting the benefactors of our race to 
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the place which they ought to hold in the estimation of posterity, 
and of which they had been for ages deprived, possibly by the 
malignity, but more probably by the ignorance or carelessness of 
their contemporaries. 

In one of the most voluminous and remarkable productions of 
modern times, the “ Biographié Universelle,” which has been 
ately concluded in fifty-two tomes, it is stated, with respect to 
Cabot, that ‘‘ although no evidence exists to establish the scene 
of his discoveries, yet they ought not to be deemed altogether 
fabulous, as some historians would represent (comme fabuleuses 
ainsi que quelques historiens ont été tentés de le penser).” It is 
certainly not much to the credit of that compilation, which affects 
an extraordinary degree of accuracy, to hazard so strong a doubt 
as this passage implies with respect to the discoveries of Cabot. 
The evidence of their certainty and of their extent has not been 
altogether hidden under a bushel. It exists in print and in manu- 
script, and might easily have been examined by any person who 
would give himself the trouble, as the present author has done, of 
inguiring for it in the proper quarters. 

t would appear clearly enough, upon the authority of Gomara, 
a Spanish writer, and of others, that Sebastian Cabot, who was 
the son of a Venetian, born at Bristol, penetrated to a much higher 
degree of latitude in the northern seas, than the English historians 
seem to have been aware of, although it is well known that the 


expedition, if not exclusively fitted out at the expense of our 
Henry VII., was materially assisted by his eee Cabot’s 


object was to find a passage to Cathay by the North Seas, in order 
that spices might be brought from the Indies by a shorter course 
than that of the Cape of Good Hope, which was then used by the 
Portuguese. He evidently reached a point at which the days 
were very long, and in a manner without night, being as De Bry, 
Belle-forest, Chauveton, and other-authorities, state it sixty-eight 
degrees of north latitude; he appears indeed to have been the real 
discoverer of the bay, which was afterwards called by the name of 
Hudson, and to have been prevented from making further efforts 
in that quarter by the mutiny of his crew, who refused to go any 
farther. The part of America supposed to have been first seen by 
Cabot on the 24th of June, 1497, was not Newfoundland, as is 
generally supposed, but a small island in latitude 56°, immediately 
on the coast of Labrador. The fact is of importance, as it removes 
some difficulties which would exist, if Cabot’s description of this 
island were supposed to have applied to what is now called New- 
foundland, although in strictness that was a name that once ex- 
tended to all the newly discovered islands and continental tracts in 
that quarter. Ip the same manner the name of the West Indies 
has long been exclusively applied to those groupes of islands which 
are near the eastern coast of America, although they were originally 
0 called in consequence of their supposed connection with India. 
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The period of Cabot’s first discovery of the American continent 
has been strangely misstated by different writers. A patent, how. 
ever, has been acoraet in the Rolls’ chapel which sets this ques- 
tion at rest, and undoubtedly ascribes to Cabot the distinguished 
honour of being in truth the original discoverer of America, [pn 
that document, which is dated the 3d of eo me 1498, there is 
an express recital of the lands and islands a/ready discovered by 
Cabot, which recital being connected with a map drawn by him, 
that washung for several years in Queen Elizabeth’s gallery atWhite. 
hall, leaves no doubt of Cabot having preceded Columbus and Ameri- 
cus Vespusius in those regions. The patent is made out in the name 
of John, the father of Sebastian Cabot, but this is ascribed to the 
avaricious caution of Henry VII., who thought that his stipulated 
share of the profits of the expedition would be more secure, if John 
Cabot, at that time a wealthy Venetian merchant, and carrying on 
business at Bristol, were bound for the due performance of the 
contract. 

The next question that arises is, how far did Cabot proceed 
along the coast of America to the southward. It appears that he 
sailed in a vessel called the Mathew, of Bristol, and from a mass of 
confused evidence, it would seem that he succeeded in coasting 
along the American continent almost as faras Florida. But the 
reasoning of the author is not very clear upon this point ; he quotes 
authorities, and endeavours to reconcile contradictions, without 
however arriving at any definite conclusion. He contends, indeed, 
that his hero even made a voyage to Maracaibo, in South America, 
in the year 1499 ; his reasoning upon this point is curious enough. 
Seyer in his historical and topographical memoirs of Bristol, copies 
from the ancient calendars of Bristol the following paragraph :— 
“‘ This yeare (1499) Sebastian Cabot, borne in Bnistoll, proffered 
his service to king Henry for discovering new countries; which 
had no greate or favorable entertainment of the king, but he with 
no extraordinary preparation sett forth from Bristoll, and made 
great discoveries.” This passage evidently refers to Cabot’s first 
voyage, which was performed chiefly at his own expense, or rather 
at that of his father; whereas the patent of 1498 shews that the 
king did favour the enterprizing mariner at that period. The ex- 
pression proffered would imply that it was for the first time, and 
the paragraph has no reference to any prior discoveries. The date 
is manifestly a mistake for 1497, to which period it — ap- 
plies. Upon this false foundation, however, the author proceeds 
to erect his airy edifice. He found in Navarette, whose extracts 
from the Spanish archives reflect so much credit upon his intelli- 
gence and industry, an assertion wholly unsupported by any autho- 
rity, and which, in fact, is a mere gratuitous supposition, couched 
in these terms :—‘‘ Lo cierto es que Hojeda en su primer viage 
hallo 4 ciertas Ingleses por las immediaciones de Caquibacoa — 
“ What is certain is, that Hojeda, in his first voyage, found certain 
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Englishmen in the neighbourhood of Caquibacoa” (Maracaibo.) 
Even supposing we admit this to be the fact, and that, as Nava- 
rete informs us, Hojeda sailed from Spain on the 20th of May, 
|499, and was only one 7 absent, how does it follow that Cabot 
was one of the English whom he met? ‘ The mere fact,’ says 
the author, ‘ that Cabot is known not to have entered a foreign 
service until long after this period, would suffice to satisfy us that 
he was the only man who could have been the leader of such an 
enterprize from England, particularly as we find that when, two 
years afterwards, an expedition was projected, three Portuguese 
were called in and placed at its head. We can only say that this 
argument does not ‘ suffice to satisfy’ our minds of any such thing : 
the fact may have been as the author infers it; but his premises 
certainly warrant no conclusion of the kind. Let Cabot have his 
due, and let it be told of him, as it may be with truth, that he 
visited the continent of America fourteen months before it was be- 
held by Columbus, and full two years before Americus Vespusius, 
who has given the whole of the new world his name, had been west 
of the Canaries. 

Our indefatigable countryman having, perhaps in vain, solicited 
further encouragement from the crown of England, entered into 
the service of Spain about the year 1512; in 1518, Cabot appears 
tohave been appointed Pilot Major of Spain, an office of great 
importance and responsibility, which, however, he soon resigned 
for a situation of greater activity. A company of merchants 
having been formed at Seville, for the purpose of trading with the 
Moluccas, Cabot was solicited to take the command of the enter- 
prise, the government furnishing three ships and the requisite 
complement of men, and the association supplying the necessary 
funds for commercial objects. The title of Captain General was 
conferred on Cabot; and it was proposed that, after passing 
through the straits already discovered by Magellan, the expedition 
should explore the western side of the continent. It was appointed 
to sail in August, 1525, but various delays having interposed, it 
did not quit the shore until the April of the following year. The 
author spends many pages in vindicating his hero from several 
cruelties which were imputed to him in the course of this voyage. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose to state, that Cabot proceeded 
up the river La Plata, and having reached an island opposite 
Buenos Ayres, he pushed his way in boats to a river, which he 
called St. Salvador. Here finding a commodious harbour, he re- 
turned and brought up the ships, which he placed under the pro- 
tection of a fort. He then resolved to ascend the Parana in the 
boats, taking with him a caravel, which was cut down for the pur- 

ose. No account has been kept of the incidents which attended 

is movements until he reached the Parana, which he is said to 
have found < every where very fayre, and inhabited with infinite 
people, which with admyration came runnynge dayly to the 
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shyppes.’ He ascended the Parana thirty-four leagues, but not 
without a severe collision with the savages inhabiting its banks 
which cost him twenty-five of his men. f the natives three han- 
dred were killed. It would seem that the rich ornaments which 
he found in possession of the natives altogether diverted him from 
his appointed route to the Moluccas ; for as he had reached the 
waters which, rising in Potosi, fall into the Paraguay, there jg 
reason to believe that he had ascertained from the natives the 
quarter to which they were indebted for the precious metals with 
which they were decorated, and his attention was thenceforth fixed 
upon Peru—the empire of those golden visions which allured so 
many adventurers soon after that period to South America. Cabot 
now reported to the Emperor (Charles V.) the progress which he 
had made, and solicited permission to follow up his enterprize. 
But Charles was at the time struggling with pecuniary difficulties, 
and could afford no assistance. he adventurer Pizarro was more 
fortunate. He obtained, in 1528, a grant of the entire range of 
the western coast, which it was part of Cabot’s original plan to 
visit. The author speculates upon the different results that would 
have followed, if Cabot, instead of Pizarro, had been the first dis- 
coverer of Peru. We fear that there is more of fancy in his pic- 
ture than he would be inclined to admit. We doubt much whether 
Cabot would not have been just as bad as Pizarro. 


‘It were idle to indulge the imagination, in speculating on the pro- 
bable result had the expedition to Peru been conducted by Cabot. 
With all the better qualities of Pizarfo, it is certain that the very eleva- 
tion of his moral character must have stood in the way of that rapid 
desolation, and fierce exaction, which have made the downfall of the 
Peruvian Empire a subject of vulgar admiration. In following Pizarro, 
the heart sickens at a tissue of cruelty, fraud, treachery, and cold- 
blooded murder, unrelieved even by the presence of great danger, for 
after the resistance at the island of Puna, which detained him for six 
months, no serious obstacles were encountered. Even the Guaranis, 
who had achieved an easy conquest over the unwarlike Peruvians, in 
the preceding reign, were guiltless of the atrocities which marked his 
progress. Of one thing we may be certain, Had the conquest fallen 
to the lot of Cabot, the blackest page of the History of Spanish America 
would have been spared. The murder of the Inca to gratify the 
pique of an illiterate ruffian, forms one of the most horrid images of 
History. It was no less impolitic than atrocious, and roused the indig- 
nation even of the desperadoes who accompanied Pizarro. The career 
of Cabot who, at the Council Board of the Indies, had been a party 
to the order forbidding even the abduction of a Native, could not 
have been stained by crimes which make us turn with horror from 
the guilty splendour of the page that records them.’—pp. 161, 162. 


It is not contended on behalf of Cabot that he was the discoverer 
of the La Plata; that good fortune belongs to De Solis, who is sup- 
posed to have entered the river in 1515, which he called La Plata, 
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or the River of Silver, in consequence of some pieces of that metal 
having been found in it. The result of the expedition must be 
told by the author :— 


‘Cabot’s residence in the La Plata, though measured tediously by 
hope deferred, and finally blasted, was not passed inactively. The small 
force which remained, after one of the vessels had been despatched to 
Europe, might be supposed insufficient to enable him to maintain his 
position; yet it is certain that his operations were of a very bold and 
adventurous character. He seems to have pushed his researches as 
far as could be done without quitting the waters which enabled him 
to be promptly advised of the arrival of the expected reinforcement. 

‘Of these operations we are left to gather the extent rather from cir- 
cumstances than any direct information afforded by the Spanish historians. 
In a Memoir prepared by the Court of Spain, to resist the pretensions of 
Portugal, in this quarter, it is made the leading argument, after an 
enumeration of a vast number of tribes, that Sebastian Cabot erected 
forts in the country, administered justice there in civil and criminal 
cases, and reduced all these Nations under the obedience of the Em. 
eror. 

; It is impossible not to be struck by the reflection which this passage 
suggests, as to what may almost be termed the ubiquity of this adventu- 
rous and indefatigable seaman in the new world. 

As no supplies were received from Spain, subsistence must have been 
drawn from the labours of the party. Experiments were made on the 
fertility of the soil and the results carefully noted. Cabot’s final report to 
the Emperor described, with great minuteness, the various productions of 
that region, and spoke also of the wonderful increase of the hogs, horses, 
&c., brought out from Spain. This Memoir would be, even at the present 
day, highly curious and interesting. It is, doubtless, preserved in Spain, 
and there was probably a copy of it amongst the papers left with Wor- 
thington. 

‘In the midst of his labours the same evil spirit which had pursued him 
to the La Plata was preparing a final blow. The Portuguese, Diego 
Garcia, would seem to have quitted the country immediately, with the 
specimens he had obtained of the precious metals, but he left behind a 
party of his followers. ‘These men were guilty of some act which roused 
the wildest resentment of the Guaranis with whom Cabot had made a 
treaty. It is expressly declared that the latter had no concern with the 
cause of exasperation, but the vengeance of this fierce and sanguinary 
people made no distinction, and it was determined to sacrifice every white 
man in the country. Secret meetings were held, and a plan of action 
deliberately concerted. 

‘ A little before day-break the whole nation burst upon the feeble garri- 
son of Sanctus Spiritus. It was carried, and the other position, at St. 
Salvador, furiously assaulted. We have no particulars, but know that 
Cabot must have repelled the shock, for he was enabled to prepare for sea 
and to put on board the requisite supplies. This done, he quitted the ill- 
omened region. 

‘ Amongst the wild tales which have passed into the traditions of the La 
Plata, one would represent Cabot to have fallen in the course of the san- 
guinary conflicts with the natives. This misconception is embodied in the 
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«« Argentina y Conquista Del Rio de la Plata,” a poem on its early history 
written by Don Martin de e! Barco.’—pp. 165—167. 


Cabot seems to have been well received on his return to Spain. 
After a few years, however, he transferred his residence to England 
where he obtained a pension, and afforded his advice and assist. 
ance to several commercial speculations, connected with the whale 
fishery, and the trade to Russia. The particulars which have been 
preserved of the latter years of his life, though scanty, are charac- 
teristic of the seaman. 


‘Sixty-one years had now elapsed since the date of the first commission 
from Henry VII. to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must have 
been absolutely wearied out. We lose sight of him after the late mortifying 
incident; but the faithful and kind-hearted Richard Eden beckons us, 
with something of awe, to see him die. That excellent person attended 
him in his last moments, and furnishes a touching proof of the strength of 
the Ruling Passion. Cabot spoke flightily, ‘* on his death bed,” about a 
divine revelation to him of a new and infallible method of Finding the 
Longitude, which he was not permitted to disclose to any mortal. His pious 
friend grieves that ‘the good old man,” as he is affectionately called, 
had not yet, “even in the article of death, shaken off all worldlie 
vaine glorie.” When we remember the earnest religious feeling exhibited 
in the Instructions to Sir Hugh Willoughby, and which formed so decided 
a feature of Cabot’s character, it 1s impossible to conceive a stronger proof 
of the influence of long cherished habits of thought, than that his decaying 
faculties, at this awful moment, were yet entangled with the problem which 
continues to this day to vex, and elude, the human intellect. The Dying 
Seaman was again, in imagination, on that beloved Ocean over whose bil- 
lows his intrepid and adventurous youth had opened a pathway, and whose 
mysteries had occupied him longer than the allotted span of ordinary life. 
The date of his death is not known, nor, except presumptively, the place 
where it occurred. From the presence of Eden we may infer that he died 
in London. It is not known where his Remains were deposited. The 
claims of England in the new world have been. uniformly, and justly, rested 
on his discoveries. Proposals of colonization were urged, on the clearness 
of the Title thus acquired, and the shame of abandoning it. The English 
Language would probably be spoken in no part of America but for Sebas- 
tian Cabot. The Commerce of England and her Navy are admitted to 
have been deeply— incalculably—his debtors. Yet there is reason to fear 
that in his extreme age the allowance which had been solemnly granted to 
him for life was fraudulently broken in upon. His birth-place we have 
seen denied. His fame has been obscured by English writers, and every 
vile calumny against him eagerly adopted and circulated. All his own 
-Maps and Discourses “‘ drawn and written by himself” which it was hoped 
might come out in print, “ because so worthy monuments should not be 
buried in perpetual oblivion,” have been buried in perpetual oblivion. He 
gave a Continent to England: yet no one can point to the few feet of 
earth she has allowed him in return !'—pp. 222, 223. 


The work might very well have ended here. The author might 
have been satisfied with proving, as we think he has done most 
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satisfactorily, that Sebastian Cabot was the first European disco- 
verer of America, although fame has hitherto most unjustly denied 
him the honour of having executed that great achievement, But 
not contented with having established the fact, the author, whose 
love of minute criticism seems to have no limit, goes on, chapter 
after chapter, rectifying, in a most dictatorial tone, some minor 
mistakes which have been made by historians with respect to sub- 
sequent voyages to the new world. Into this desultory matter we 
have no desire to enter, particularly as the author’s reasoning is in 
general confused, and frequently absurd and ridiculous. 





Art. V.— The Life of the Right Reverend Thomas Fanshaw Mid- 
dleton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the Rev. C. W. 


Le Bas, M.A., Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, &c. 
In two volumes, 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 183}. 


THouGH we received this work in the early part of the present 
year, yet we purposely postponed the review of it, because we felt 
that it could not possibly obtain a fair hearing at a period when 
the public mind was full, almost to repletion, of biographies and 
recollections, sermons, correspondence, hymns, and a variety of 
other publications, connected with the name of the late Bishop 
Heber. The sense of weariness that was produced by almost 
daily references to the career of that lamented individual having 
in a great degree subsided, we can now turn to the life of his pre- 
decessor in the same extensive sphere of action, with the attention 
which such a work deserves. The Memoir of a Bishop of Calcutta 
is a history of the English church, as far as it goes, and therefore 
carries with it, especially in these times, a more than ordinary 
interest. It is in that point of view that the author of these 
volumes has uniformly contemplated the task which he undertook 
to perform, and we must do him the justice to say that he has 
accomplished it in a very successful manner. The style of his 
hatrative is occasionally vigorous, often elegant and engaging. 
His extracts from the correspondence of Dr, Middleton, are gene- 
rally introduced with great tact; although strongly attached to 
the memory of the individual, whose career he relates, yet he 
cannot, we think, be charged with any gross violation of histo- 
rical impartiality ; if he defends the Bishop from any accusation, 
he states the accusation itself in all its parts, and thus enables the 
reader, in a great measure, to form his own conclusions. If there 
be not that poetical attraction about these volumes which gleamed 
so abundantly throughout those that described the life of Heber, 
the want of it is to be imputed to the marked difference in this 
respect of Dr. Middleton’s character from that of his successor, 


rather than to any deficiency of power upon the part of his bio- 
grapher. 
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We have but few particulars of Dr. Middleton’s early life. Hi 
father, the Rev. Thomas Middleton, was rector of Kedleston, in 
Derbyshire, where he was himself born, on the 26th of January, 
1769. When ten years old, he was received into Christ’s Hospital, 
of which he lived to be a governor. His education was completed 
at Cambridge ; as soon as he received ordination, he entered on 
his course of professional duty as curate of Gainsborough, where 
he amused his leisure hours with the conduct of a small periodical 
work, called ‘‘ The Country Spectator.” It seems, however, to 
have had but very limited success in that quarter, for it was conti- 
nued but eight months, having consisted of thirty-three papers, 
most of which were from the curate’s pen. He must have = 
enthusiastically attached to literature at that period, when he was 
able to persuade himself that the good people of Gainsborough 
would read, and support, a publication got up after the fashion of 
Addison. Nevertheless, it proved to be the foundation of his for- 
tune, for Dr. Pretyman, then Bishop of Lincoln, happening to 
peruse one of his productions, pers him tutor to his sons, 
and afterwards presented him to the livings of Tansor and Bytham, 
which furnished him with so many of the conveniences of life, that 


he was enabled, in 1797, to marry Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of John Maddison, Esq., of Alvington, in the county of Lincoln. 
“ In the society of this lady,’ says bis biographer, ‘ he appears to 
have found all the happiness he could have anticipated. In her 


he had a companion admirably qualified to heighten the blessin 
of life, and to alleviate its burthens; whilst she was fully able to 
form a just estimate of his worth, and was at all times willing to 
render him every kind and obliging office by which the labours of 
a scholar can be relieved. With uniform cheerfulness, and unwea- 
ried care, she underwent the toil of transcribing every manuscript 
which he prepared for the press.’ 

He was, in due course, elevated by his patron to a prebendal 
stall in the cathedral church in Lincoln, and for some time he held 
a commission of the peace for the county. But it is very much to 
his credit that he did not retain that office beyond the period of 
twelve months, a period that was sufficient to convince him of the 
incompatibility of the duties of a magistrate with those of a cler- 
gyman. The apprehension of felons for robberies and rapes, and 
the commitment of them for trial, the quelling of riots, and the 
adjudication of minor criminals, are all very essential and important 
duties in a community like ours; but they are duties in which 
clergymen of any church ought not to be called upon to partict- 
pate. We hope that the practice will soon be abolished altogether, 
for in times of political excitement, nothing can be more odious 
than the spectacle of clerical magistrates lending themselves to 
either party, and fomenting the passions of the people. __ 

In 1811 he removed to London, having exchanged his livings of 
Tansor and Bytham, for those of St. Pancras and Puttenham, and 
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the archdeaconry of Huntingdon. He paid marked attention to the 
proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Kuow- 
ledge, and for a season became editor of the British Critic ; and 
when, in 1813, the charter of the East India Company was renewed, 
and the diocess of Calcutta thereby established, comprising the 
whole of the territory, stretching from Delhi to Cape Comorin, and 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, he was, upon the 
recommendation of Doctor Tomline, then Bishop of Lincoln, nomi- 
nated to the new Bishopric, with a salary of 5,000/. per annum. 
He did not accept the office without hesitation. No wonder, for 
how is it possible that a single individual could ever perform, in a 
manner satisfactory to his own conscience, the multifarious duties 
which a diocess of such an enormous extent imposed. The rules 
which he laid down for the guidance of his future conduct well 
deserve to be held up for the example of others, although we shall 
find that he did not succeed, upon all occasions, in reducing his 
own precepts to practice. 


‘“Invoke divine aid—Preach frequently, and as‘ one having autho 
rity.—Promote schools, charities, literature, and good taste: nothing 
great can be accomplished without policy—Persevere against discourage- 
ment—Keep your temper—Employ leisure in study, and always have 
some work in hand—Be punctual and methodical in business, and never 
procrastinate—Keep up a close connection with friends at home—Attend 
to forms—Never be in a hurry—Preserve self-possession, and do not be 
talked out. of conviction—Rise early, and be an economist of time— 
Maintain dignity without the appearance of pride: manner is something 
with every body, and every thing with some—Be guarded in discourse, 
attentive and slow to speak, never acquiesce in immoral or pernicious 
opinions—Beware of concessions and pledges—Be not forward to assign 
reasons to those who have no right to demand them—Be not snbservient 
nor timid in manner, but manly and independent, firm and decided— 
Think nothing in conduct unimportant and indifferent—Be of no party— 
Be popular, if possible; but, at any rate, be respected—Remonstrate 
against abuses, where there is any chance of correcting them—Advise and 
encourage youth—Rather set than follow example—Observe a grave eco- 
nomy in domestic affairs—Practise strict temperance—Remember what is 
expected in England—and lastly, remember the final account,” '—vol. i. 
pp. 60, 61. 

The state of the English church in India at this period, was far 
from being encouraging to the new Bishop. In the early stages of 
our connexion with that country, our countrymen were dependent 
for their spiritual concerns, not upon rectors, and vicars, and 
curates, as at home. In India there were no ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts or divisions of any kind, and the few clergymen who offi- 
ciated there, called chaplains, were either appointed at particular 
stations by the Company, under the control of the local agents, or 
were attached to the army. In 1814, the total number of English 
clergymen in the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, did not exceed thirty-two—a number that was moreover sub- 
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ject to continual reductions by illness, death, and necessary absence, 
It so happened, in consequence of such casualties, that in the year 
just mentioned, there was only one efficient clergyman in the whole 
extent of the presidency of Bombay. In several places no clerical 

rson had been seen for many years. The offices of marriage, 
faotion, and burial, were administered by lay persons, generally 
the magistrate, or commanding officer of the station. So mone 
indeed was the cause of religion neglected by the government, that 
the natives looked upon the English as altogether a godless race, and 
destitute of religious sentiment or belief., The English clergy in 
India, were certainly for the most part a disgrace to the church. 
Some of them ventured on the performance of functions, which 
the degree of their ordination had not authorized them to under- 
take; many of them were careless and dissolute, and of course in- 
attentive and irreverent in the execution of their sacred duties, 
At the seat of each presidency there was only one church: in the 
country there were one or two churches at important stations, but 
generally speaking, the mess-room or the barrack formed the only 
place of meeting ; and among the minutes of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in 1807, we find an order given for the erection of an edifice, 
which was to serve ‘ for the double purpose of a place of worship 
and a riding-school!’ It was under such circumstances as these 
that the church was placed in India, when Dr. Middleton became 
its Bishop, the whole country having been included in one extensive 
diocess. 

The new Bishop arrived in Calcutta towards the latter part of 
the year 1814; he was received without any eclat, owing, it is 
~ said, to the fear that was entertained of doing violence to the pre- 
judices of the natives. His arrival was no more noticed than that 
of any other person,—a want of attention which he seems to have 
felt rather strongly, and which, in truth, was to be imputed to the 
leaning of the authorities towards a different faith. Neither was 
any residence prepared for him; and he was indebted to the hos- 
pitality of a member of the council until a house could be procured 
and furnished for him. For this house he had to pay the enormous 
rent of 630/. per annum! We do not wonder that he is soon found 
complaining of the scantiness of hisincome. His expenses, to use 
his own language, trod so nearly upon the heels of his, receipts, 
that he had very little hope of amassing a fortune—a hope which, 
of course, he very naturally entertained. He was but.a few months 
at Calcutta when he was attacked with the disorder called the 
prickly heat, upon which he was congratulated by his friends, asit 
is generally supposed to be a sort of substitute for the fever. ‘It 
has,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘ ignited my whole frame; and what 
with the sensations of pricking, and burning, and itching, and sore- 
ness, and lassitude, and irritability, I am little qualified for any thing 
that requires attention.’ It continued to annoy him for several months 
to such a degree, that he seldom had a tolerable night’s rest, and 
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during the day was in a state of such irritation, that he was seldom 
able to collect himself for an hour together. The thermometer in 
the shade varied from 93° to 96°, so that the heat alone would 
almost have prevented him from proceeding with his labours. 

One of the first difficulties which the Bishop had to arrange was 


the law of marriage, which he found in a state very far from 
satisfactory. 


‘The Supreme Court are certainly empowered by their charter “ to ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in the same manner as it is exercised in the 
diocese of London.” These are the words, and they construe this to extend 
tothe granting of marriage licenses. I believe it has nothing to do with it. 
Itextends, no doubt, to the decision of matrimonial causes, divorce, &c. ; 
but as to granting of licenses, it was never thought of here till within a few 
years ; when it occurred to some of the officers of the Court, that it might 
be a source of emolument. The Court acted under their charter a great 
many years without making this discovery. For my own part, I see no 
means of settling this question, but by reference to the government, and 
to legal opinion, at home. Indeed the whole question of marriage law in 
India is involved in so much uncertainty, that something must be declared 
authoritatively on the subject; and an affair is now proceeding which is 
likely to bring on the discussion. The daughter of a gentleman here 
wishes to marry a young man in college. The Governor-General with- 
holds his consent. The Supreme Court, in consequence, refuses a license ; 
for their licenses are never granted, but when leave is already given ;— 
and the parent, therefore, insists on the publication of banns. The 
clergyman must, of course, comply, unless the government will save him 
harmless, (for the question will be tried,) and how they can do this, it is 
not easy to see. At any rate, they will often be called upon for such in- 
demnifications, when the door has once been opened. It is possible the 
business will be got over in the present instance; but it can only be a 
temporary expedient. As tothe marriages of young men in college, there 
must be a check somewhere. And as to the publication of banns, it would 
be merely nugatory with respect to young men whose parents and guar- 
dians are at home. There could be no use in publishing banns, where 
they could not be forbidden, and, under the colour of. a legal proceed- 
ing, the writers would be ruined.” "—vol. i. pp. 118, 119. 


A much more serious difficulty than the law of marriage, how- 
ever, also forced itself upon Dr. Middleton’s attention. hen the 
erection of the Bishoprick of Calcutta was under discussion in Par- 
lament, a Scotch member also proposed that a clergyman of the 
Scottish kirk should be established at each of the presidencies, with 
asalary of 1000/. per annum. The proposition was rejected, as its 
adoption would give rise to a principle which might be inconvenient 
with respect to other colonies. The Court of Directors, neverthe- 
less, amongst whom the Scottish kirk had many staunch friends, 
determined otherwise, and placed the Scottish clergy upon the 
same footing with the English chaplains; and the same ship which 
took out Dr. Middleton, conveyed also Dr. Bryce to found a Pres- 
byterian establishment at Calcutta. Both religions being thus 
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equally sanctioned by the Indian authorities, Dr. Bryce conceived 
himself entitled to the alternate use of the cathedral with the 
Bishop, which was refused. He then obtained the use of the hall 
belonging to the college of Fort William, which he opened with a 
tremendous invective against the episcopal church, thus adding not 
a little to the annoyances already experienced by Dr. Middleton. 
The latter had next to complain that while the Protestant congre- 
gations were obliged to assemble in barns and riding-schools, for 
the purposes of public worship, churches were immediately ordered 
upon the most liberal scale for the Presbyterian residents, which 
were to be ornamented with conspicuous and lofty spires, and with 
organs! The troubles of the Bishop were still farther from bein 

composed, when, on St. Andrew’s day, (30th November, 1815,) 
the first stone of a kirk, named after that saint, was laid at Cal- 
cutta, the ceremony ao attended by nearly ‘ the whole of the 
settlement, partly in the character of North Britons, partly in that 


of freemasons.’ ‘ That nothing,’ adds the biographer, ‘ might be 


wanting to complete the solemnity, the Bishop of Calcutta actually 
received an invitation to attend, with the offer of a seat in the tent 
provided for the occasion ; a mark of respect which, it is needless 
to add, he most respectfully declined.’ 

It would appear that before this period the Presbyterians in 
India in a great degree acquiesced in the forms of the episcopal 
church. e are not, therefore, surprised at the mi. with 


which Dr. Middleton viewed these proceedings, calculated as they 
were to deprive the church of all its expected splendour. The effect 
of these rivalries upon the natives was also to be apprehended. 
They were already under the impression that the Europeans had 
no religion at all, and now they were naturally a good deal — 
at the variety of the visible shapes under which English Christi- 
anity displayed itself to their view; the two Reverend Doctors 
being, as it were, pitted one against the other, each maintaining 
that the other was in error! The observation of the natives gene- 
rally was, says the author, ‘ that they should think much better of 
Christianity, if there were not quite so many different kinds of it!’ 

A trial of strength between the rival establishments soon occurred, 
which we shall give in the biographer’s language :— 


‘ About the middle of May, 1815, a circumstance occurred which 
threatened to realize the Bishop’s worst anticipations of embarrassment 
from the claims of the Scottish kirk. It accidently came to his know- 
ledge, and that of the clergy, that the members of that community had 
transmitted a petition to parliament, praying, among other matters, that 
marriages in India by Scottish ministers might have equal validity with 
marriages celebrated in the English church. As yet the Bishop had 
taken no public notice of the somewhat intemperate proceedings of Dr. 
Bryce; but he now felt himself called upon to resist further encroachment on 
the rights of the church over which he presided. The solemnizing of 
marriages by the Scottish clergy might not be objectionable, provided the 
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concession were carefully limited to the marriage of persons who might be, 
bona fide, members of the Presbyterian Church. But if the concession went 
beyond this,it is evident that the privilege of the English establishment would 
be impaired ; and, moreover, that the peace of families might be seriously 
endangered by an irrespective celebration of matrimony, according to rites 
not sanctioned by the church to which the parties should belong. Instances, 
indeed, had actually occurred, in which, on refusal of a licence for want of 
the necessary consent of parents or of guradians, minors had obtained 
their object, without delay or difficulty, on application to the minister of 
anothercommunion. At the Bishop’s desire, archdeacon Loring requested, 
by letter, ‘to be favoured with a sight of the petition, and the names 
subscribed to it; some of the objects of which might affect the rights of 
our clergy.” The reply of Dr. Bryce was, that compliance was impos- 
sible; the petition and its duplicate having been some time dispatched to 
England. The archdeacon then requested that, if no copy was reserved 
in Calcutta, he might be favoured with information as to the prayer of the 
petition, and the persons to whom it was addressed. The answer of Dr. 
Bryce protested that the petition had, properly, no reference to ecclesiastical 
matters, but purely to civil rights; that it was addressed to the House of 
Commons, bY 200 Presbyterians and members of the Church of Scotland, 
and prayed that the right of being married after the forms of their own 
church might be placed beyond a doubt. On this, the Bishop desired the 
archdeacon to call together such of the clergy as happened to be in Cal- 
cutta; and by them, accordingly, a counter-petition was framed, ex- 
pressing regret for the want of more full information relative to the con- 
tents of the Scottish petition,—praying that the law regarding matrimony 
might not be hastily altered,—and representing the confusion which must 
unavoidably attend “the hitherto untried experiment of two churches, 
equally accredited in the same country, and fully recognised by the same 
law.” Neither of these petitions was, in fact, presented to Parliament ; 
but the subject having been taken into consideration by the authorities at 
home, it was deemed advisable to pass a bill authorizing the Scottish 
ministers at each presidency, to solemnize matrimony, in certain instances, 
and where the parties made a written declaration of their being members 
of the Presbyterian Church.’—vol. i. pp. 132—134. 


Thus the presbyterian had a decided triumph over the episcopal 
establishment, and that too upon a point of essential importance, 
connected with the influence of the church over the community at 
large. The Bishop was sadly perplexed. ‘‘ Here,” he observes, 
“something is set up against me which I cannot reach. Its oppo- 
sition is not levelled at any particular tenet, but at my very func- 
tion and appointment; so that explanation and conciliation are 
rendered absolutely impossible.” He then goes on to lament his 
acceptance of the Indian mitre, and to complain of the general 
apathy which he found with respect to the church. ‘ No man,” 
he says, ‘‘ gets any credit in India, or is remembered three months 
after he leaves it; all this earthly encouragement must be looked 
for in England.” To all these annoyances he had to add the 
marked disinclination of the Directors to give up the patronage 
which they had hitherto exercised in the nomination and promo- 
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tion of chaplains. The duty of the Bishop was thus reduced to that 
of a mere inspector of the moral conduct of the clergy ; he might 
censure, but he had no power to reward them. 

The picture which Mr. Le Bas draws of the state of religion at 
this period, among the Europeans, is truly lamentable. ‘ They 
were,’ he states, ‘ virtually degenerated into a race of confirmed 
scorners ; and this utter dissolution of religious principle was, in 
many instances, followed by a corresponding looseness of personal 
morality.’ With respect to the natives, the Bishop had scarcely 
any hope of producing an impression upon them. He refused to 
become a member of the society established in Calcutta for the 
distribution of the Bible amongst them, and in this respect we are 
glad to observe that his sentiments correspond precisely with those 
which we have taken the liberty, more than once, to express, 

‘The habit of keen and watchful observation soon led him farther to the 
belief, that the general dispersion of the Scripturesamong the natives, however 
admirable for its grandeur and beneficence of design, was destined to ex- 
perience a very serious disappointment.‘ ‘This persuasion was founded, not 
merely on the unavoidable imperfection ofa multitude of hasty translations, 
but on the incapacity of the native mind, in its present state, for extract- 
ing the rudiments of true religion from the mere perusal of the Scriptures, 
in the most perfect version. Their intellects were in a degree of childhood, 
which would literally require a school-master to bring them to Christ, 
even if they were not pre-occupied by their own evil superstitions. In their 
present mental infancy, the Bible itself would only bewilder and oppress 
them. This view of the matter was afterwards strongly illustrated and 
confirmed to him by the expression of a Parsee at Bombay, who observed 
that there should be no great books, but little ones to begin with.’—vol. i. 
pp. 154, 155. 


The Bishop had, in consequence, recourse to the small tract 
system, which, so far as the natives are concerned, has hitherto 
been just of as little avail as the distribution of bibles. Indeed, of 
what use can either be to a people who cannot read, and who, if 
they could, have no predilection for a religion which has scarcely 
any visible form to recommend it to the attention of a community, 
so long accustomed to gorgeous processions and pageantry of every 
kind in their own mode of worship. We find in a letter, addressed 
by Dr. Middleton to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Norris, a picture of 
his every-day life, which presents his character in an interesting 
point of view. It will be observed, that his episcopal consequence 
was a matter upon which he was, perhaps, rather too nice. 

‘«*T could accomplish a good deal here, notwithstanding all other diffi- 
culties, if it had not been the policy to prevent the Bishop from having his 
proper consequence. My rank was taken from me on the plea that the 
place next the governor-general was unalterably appropriated to the chief 
justice by the law-patent : but the law-patent, I now find, adds,—‘ with 
the exception of such persons as in England take place of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench,’—i. e. the Bishop, if any should be appointed : 
And as to my salary, the chief justice has 4000/. more, and the puisnes 
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9000/., allowing for a different mode of nt, though their jurisdic- 
tion is limited to Bengal, and mine Es iy India. As to - recep- 
tion on landing, it was any thing but what it ought to have been. It 
surprised every one ; so that, on the whole, there are no prejudices in my 
favour. Every thing is to depend on incessant exertion. 

‘« To give you some idea how my time is taken up here, I should ‘tell 
you that, immediately after breakfast this morning, I had a first call from 
a rich Portuguese merchant, who apologised for not having paid his 
respects earlier ; but heard that [ was going to Bombay, and offered, in 
case I should visit Goa, to give me letters to the archbishop and others. 
This led us to a long disquisition on the Portuguese establishments, 
cially religious, in India; and to do them justice, they did a vast deal 
more than ail other nations put together, though it was not in the right 
way. This gentleman was, in due time, succeeded by a native, a Brah- 
min of consequence, who came also to pay his respects, and to consult me 
about a project of charity. I believe he means to endow an almshouse, 
and he wishes to lay before me all the particulars of his plan; but I have 
desired him to come again at my return, as I am now overwhelmed with 
business; which he has promised todo. However, he sat an hour; and 
these people, to whom time is of little value, seldom sit less. I have 
almost acquired the talent of concealing my impatience, and am getting into 
repute among them. When the Brahmin was gone, a clergyman called 
to take leave before he set out for his station, about 700 miles up the 
river, and to receive my verbal instructions; desiring at the same time, to 
be recommended as a member of our Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Society, and promising to mention it at Cawnpore. And now my secre- 
tary has arrived on business, and we are all going to tiffin, it being about 
two o'clock. All that I have to shew for my morning is about two pages 
of this letter; and three or four notes have been answered, One has just 
artived from Lord Moira, announcing peace with Nepaul, on very favour- 
able terms for the Company. . 

‘«¢T have visits sometimes from a Brahmin,* who meditates a voyage to 
England. He has renounced idolatry, with some hundreds of his country- 
men, and is acquiring a knowledge of Christianity. At present he has 
got no further than Socinianism, and was actually about to form a ‘ Unita- 
tian Society,’ if I had not dissuaded him, But he has called it ‘ The 
Friendly Society.’ Our next conference is to be on the divinity of Christ, 
&c. ; what will you say to me if he and his companions should be baptized 
at the athintial by myself? I should observe, however, that this man 
requires to be assured that Trinitarianism is not Polytheism, of which he 
has a very just abhorrence. I am very often placed in very singular 
situations. This Brahmin requested me the other day to read over to him 
my Advent Sermon, (which had been mentioned to him,) on ‘thy king- 
dom come ;” and it engaged us, with notes and comments, for two hours. 
And yesterday evening, at the grand féte, at the government-house, there 
was a very extraordinary personage,—whose like had never been seen at 
at Calcutta,—a nobleman from the kingdom of Ava, most whimsically 
attired, and with a brass head-piece, just like the tower of a pagoda, sur- 
mounted by a weather cock. And this man desired to be introduced to 
me, to ask my blessing !” ’—vol. i. pp. 176—179. 
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* Rammohun Roy. 
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The year 1816 was chietly spent by the Bishop in visiting his wide- 
spread diocess. He proceeded first to Madras, next to Bombay ; but, 
as no journal appears to have been kept of his progress, the particu- 
lars which the author gives of it are few and not ve satisfactory, 
On his return to Calcutta he touched at Goa, and tie at Cochin, 
near which is Mattencherry, the residence of a sect of Jews, whose 
history is curious. The town is altogether unlike any other in 
India; the streets are regular, the houses, which are in general 
two stories high, have doors and windows after the European 
fashion, and are repeatedly whitewashed ; the countenances of the 
inhabitants are perfectly fair, compared with the Indian face in 
general, and yet they have all the Jewish physiognomy. Their 
synagogue is like those of the Jews in Europe, and their istory is 
as follows :— 

‘ Their history, according to their own account, is this: that they belon 
to the tribe of Benjamin, Judah, and half Mannasseh, and that their fore- 
fathers left Sappanat (probably the same with Sepharad mentioned in 
Obadiah 20) after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; that they origi- 
nally dwelt at Cranganore, from which they were driven by the Inquisition 
of Goa about 300 years since; and that soon after they were settled at 
Cochin, they assisted the Dutch against the Portugeuse. With regard to 
the dispersion of their nation, one story current among them is, that the ten 
tribes are to this day beyond the river Sambattin, which is continuall 
throwing up stones and earth to prevent their return ; except on the Sab- 
bath, on which day, as their law forbids them to stir, the miracle is sus- 
pended! They all believe that they shall be restored to the Holy Land in 
peace, in the year 1839, and that the temple is then to be rebuilt by the 
freemasons, with Solomon at their head, They are perfectly enraged at 
the mention of Jesus as the Messiah. ‘They have a high veneration for the 
book of Job; and believe the house of Esau to be the Christians! Shi/oh 
they interpret as the name of a city, and the prophecy which says, his 
name shall be called Emmanuel, they apply to Hezekiah. They read the 
whole psalter frequently in their houses; the ninety-first psalm every night. 
They follow the customs of the Portuguese Jews, and have their books 
from Amsterdam.’—vol. i. pp. 261, 262. 


Dr. Middleton extended his visitation to Ceylon, where also 
he found “ the mere distribution of Bibles without note or com- 
ment, almost useless,” He met there, nevertheless, with Christain 
missionaries of almost every denomination,—Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Portuguese Catholics, and American Puritans. The latter, it 
is said, talk in a strain which has not been heard in England 
since the days of the Roundheads. The island he thought 
delightful, the climate moderate, and the people more English 
than in any other place he had seen. Upon his arrival at Calcutta 
he resumed the usual routine of his duties, and, we may add, 
the same round of disappointment and mortification, which he 
had already experienced. He was still obliged to pay the heavy 
rent of his house, no residence having been found for him ; the 
law of marriage was still in such a state of confusion, that he 
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had no means of controuling it; his rival, Dr. Bryce, still cele- 
brated marriages, without being very nice as to the congregation 
to which the parties belonged; the bishop was very anxious 
to be allowed to a small salaries to half-castes, whom he 
would have ordained for the purpose of preaching to the natives, 
but his propositions on that subject were not approved by the 
directors; he wished his own salary to be increased, but it 
remained still at 5000/. per annum; in short he was shackled 
in so many ways, and his wishes and hopes were so ardent, 
that he seems to have been something like a lion in an iron 
cage. Writing at this period (1817) to his friend Mr. Norris, 
his Janguage often assumes the tone of despair. ‘The diffi- 
culties,” he says, ‘and the mortifications which I have to en- 
counter, are sometimes too much for me.” He speaks of “a 
multitude of adverse circumstances which, though perhaps, in 
some measure accidental and undesigned, yet seemed to be united, 
asin a sort of conspiracy, to crush the church in its infancy.” 
In the following year (1818) he writes: “I have certainly great 
difficulties and discouragements to contend with; and 1 ave 
also to struggle against all sorts of irregularities and anomalies, 
such as have no existence in England, while my powers are 
fettered and curtailed. Why I do not sink under all these dis- 
couragements I can hardly tell. In my present nt a they 
do indeed seem tremendous: but at other times | persuade my- 
self that perseverance in the course of duty will finally prevail 
over all impediments ; and I look forward to the time when, after 
all my toils, I may close my career in England. A wise man, at 
least in the stoical sense, should be indifferent upon this subject ; 
but at present I am not so. At the utmost, I could not expect 
to carry back any thing better than enfeebled faculties and a 
worn out constitution; but still I cannot repress the desire of 
passing my last days, however few, in England. By that time 
indeed, or long before, I shall feel that I need retirement. M 
life here is anxious and laborious, but I hope, and I believe it 
is generally felt that I am doing good. It would be a great 
relief to me at this season, and very conducive to my health, if I 
could cruise for a fortnight or three weeks at the Sand Heads, 
(the mouth of the river,) but I cannot well leave my business, 
nor can [ take it with me.” 

We need not follow Dr. Middleton through the whole course of 
his episcopal labours, which undoubtedly appear to have been ver 
extensive. Voyages of visitation in the course of a year whic 
exceeded the distance between England and America, broken only 
by his occasional stoppages at Ceylon, which was added to his see, 
must have tended to impair a constitution, at no period of his re- 
sidence in India a very strong one. He derived some consolation 
in the midst of his arduous and incessant labours from the esta- 
blishment (under his immediate auspices) of a missionary college 
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at Calcutta; nevertheless, he became more and more oppressed 
with the weariness which he felt from his frequent voyages, and 
‘‘ the severance from his friends and all congenial society.” A new 
cause of dissatisfaction sprung up from the proceedings of the 
Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, who has been already mentioned, and 
who, we believe, is the same individual that is now figuring in 
London. Through the instrumentality of an English Baptist mis- 
sionary, this person had renounced the grosser doctrines of his 
national creed, but without making, in exchange, any considerable 
advance in Christianity. He became a mere deist, and being a 
man of no ordinary acquirements and abilities, he wrote a work, 
which he entitled, “‘ An Appeal to the Christian World,” the ob- 
ject of which was to refute what he called the polytheism of the 
trinity, and translated it into the native language, for the instruc- 
tion of his countrymen. The Baptist who had assisted him in over- 
coming the prejudices of his original faith, became himself a 
convert to the Brahmin’s doctrine with respect to the trinity, and 
not only acted as his auxiliary in the concoction of the “ appeal,” 
but also set up a Unitarian chapel in Calcutta. The counter- 
exertions of such an individual as this, were calculated more power- 
fully than almost any other circumstance that could be mentioned, 
to frustrate the labours of the episcopal church in India. Doctor 
Middleton felt this most forcibly, na accordingly, in the midst of 
his overwhelming cccupations, he drew up a formal and detailed 


answer to the “‘ gap under the title of “ Letters to a learned 


Hindoo,” but he had not time to finish them before his death. 
The greater part of the manuscript has been destroyed, in conse- 
quence of a direction to that effect in his will, but an extract has 
been preserved in the appendix, from which it appears to us to 
have been upon the whole rather a declamatory production. The 
fact of the Bishop having applied his mind at such a period, to a 
task of that description, shews how truly formidable to the church 
was the effect of the ‘“‘ Appeal” among the natives. 

The system of the new sect was supported in a Monthly Maga- 
zine, consisting of about twenty pages in each number, in which 
the doctrines of Christianity generally, but especially that of the 
trinity, were incessantly attacked. In addition to these, the Bishop 
enumerates (October 29, 1821) several other signs of the times, 
which appeared to him of an ominous character. 


‘ « T believe I mentioned that, in Caleutta, we have an Unitarian chapel 
opened, which has arisen entirely out of the opinions of Rammohun Roy. 
I hear also that Dr. Bryce is coming out, with a Presbyterian schoolmaster, 
to revive the Scotch Church ; and all the principal gentry of Calcutta, in- 
cluding the Governor-general, the counsellors, the judges, &c. &c., aided 
by the government, in the name of the Company, have been subscribing 
for a very handsome Popish chapel at Dum—Dum (the artillery station, 
seven miles distant), for the use of the soldiers,—so that religion may be 
said to flourish here! I suppose there is no capital in the world in which 
it exists under so many forms. Besides the Church of England, we have 
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Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, Papists, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, all of them with some place of worship, besides Parsees, (the 
followers of Zoroaster, or Zurdusht,) Hindoos, and Mahometans. In such 
a state of things itis not possible to expect that Church principles should 
be very well understood, or much regarded ; they have, in fact, no advo- 
cates who come forward and publicly maintain them. The question here 
seems to be between Christianity and Paganism; and a pretty general 
indifference. is felt what sort of Christianity shall prevail in the contest.” ’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 228, 229. ; 


It would appear from a letter written by Doctor Middleton, to 
one of his se Ban in May, 1822, that he wished some ste 
to have been taken for shortening the period of his residence in 
India. The idea of never returning to England, was one which he 
could not contemplate with tranquillity, The feeling was inter- 
woven with all his affections. He hoped that if he could return 
with some remnant of health and activity, he should still be useful 
tothe church at home, more useful in fact than he could be in 
India, beset as he was with numerous difficulties in the perform- 
ance of his most ordinary duties. He believed that in the cool and 
refreshing atmosphere of England, he could labour the whole day 
long; the languour of the Indian climate permitted him to do very 
little in the course of a day, which he thought the worst of all 
discouragements. He seldom allowed himself a a from em- 
ployment connected with his duties, until six o’clock in the even- 
ing ; and then the re recreation was the regular evening drive, 
“which presents,” as he expresses it, precisely the same variety as 
the horse enjoys in his mill; the horse wong | his revolution 
ina minute, while our round occupies about an hour. Then we 
have no Tunbridge Wells, or Ramsgate, or any change or variety 
whatever. As to incidents and events, which serve to agitate and 
exercise the mind, and prevent stagnation, there is nothing here of 
the kind ; for every thing like news we depend upon England.” 
We own that when we add such complaints as these, to others of 
amore importunate nature, concerning his rank and precedence as 
a Bishop at court, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that 
there is something in the episcopal character of the church of 
England, rather more of worldly-mindedness than becomes so 
sacred a function. 

We think that the wisdom of those churches which demand al/ 
the thoughts, and all the labours of their ministers, can hardly be 
doubted, after reading the expression of such silly whinings as 
these, emanating from a Christian ee already advanced in 
years, and whose sole business it ought to have been to attend to 
the important ecclesiastical interests that were confided to his 
care. But so it ever is with those who seek to combine their own 
ease and luxurious enjoyments with the performance of pastoral 
duties. The two things are utterly incompatible ; and we may 
see in the case of Dr. Middleton, the constant and exhausting 
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struggles which they produced in his mind, between his sacred 
office and his personal comforts. Mr. Le Bas lets us into another 
secret, which adds tenfold strength to these remarks. We need 
hardly say that in every station of life, the duties of which are com- 
patible with those that spring out of the endearing bonds of mar- 
riage, we shall always be found strenuously recommending the for- 
mation of those bonds, as the best safeguard of society. But let 
those persons who doubt the uses of celibacy, in offices connected 
with severe missionary labours for the propagation of the Gospel, 
read of the almost total prostration of intellect, natural and amiable 
in itself we fully admit, but highly inconvenient and detrimental 
to the cause of religion, by which the Bishop was affected, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of his lady—of whom we desire how- 
ever to speak with the utmost possible respect. The Bishop says 
in one of his letters, ‘‘ I sometimes wonder at the manner in which, 
amid the continual havoc around me, | have been preserved, and 
my wife also, without whom, in solitude and destitution, I should 
be as nothing! ”—upon which his biographer observes ;— 


‘In this last sentence he touches upon a subject of heavy disquietude. 
There was nothing which he appeared to contemplate with deeper con- 
sternation than the possibility of his being left to survive the faithful com- 
panion of his fortunes. This feeling was rendered more intense by a severe 
indisposition, under which she was then suffering, and by the recollection 
that he had once, since his residence in India, been actually on the point 
of losing her, by an attack of cholera, from the effects of which she was 
with great difficulty recovered; and this, at a time when that dreadful 
scourge was sweeping off the native population by myriads. His terrors 
were further aggravated by the circumstance that he was without children, 
and that the loss of Mrs. Middleton would, therefore, consign him toa 
state of the most hopeless and appaling desertion. She had been the par- 
taker of all his anxieties; and, without her, the world was, to his imagina- 
tion, a scene of such dreariness and bereavement, that his heart sunk at the 
very thoughts of it.’—vol. ii. pp. 308, 309. 


Look also at the petty murmurs that follow, than which we ask, 
what can be more inconsistent with the true elevation of mind and 
spiritual character of a Christian Bishop ? 


‘ At this time, too, his mind was kept almost upon the rack by his ex- 
treme anxiety to hear from England, and by the repeated disappointment 
of his expectations in that particular. From this source of uneasiness, 
indeed, he had, in the course of his residence in India, suffered almost 
continual disturbance. Nota vessel could enter the Ganges without bring- 
ing out something, whether in the shape of letters, or pamphlets, or money, 
or missionaries, to some of the religious societies established in Calcutta ; 
and it very frequently happened that the Bishop learned from others, the 
proceedings of those with whom he was so closely connected in England, 
long before the slightest intimation of their movements reached him, offi- 
cially, from themselves. He was frequently kept in a state of harassing 
suspense by this irregularity and delay in public communications. At this 
period, more especially, it happened that ship after ship arrived at Cal- 
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cutta, without bringing him a single line on any one of the various and 
pressing matters which then absorbed his thoughts. ‘That some of his 
papers relative to the college, and to other important and difficult affairs, 
had reached England a twelvemonth before, he had fully ascertained ; and 
he was awaiting, with agitation and anxiety, the letters which should 
satisfy him that his measures had been approved. Under these circum- 
stances, it can be no subject of wonder that, in allusion to the opening 
passage of the above letter, he should continue thus :— 

weeeee *** There is something gloomy in this commencement: I as- 
cribe it partly to the remembrance of the day; partly to the weather (as 
gloomy and comfortless as | ever knew in England in November); and 
partly to the sad disappointment which I have lately sustained in not 
having any tidings from home. Three ships, bearing several thou- 
sands of letters for Calcutta, have brought me but two or three, of no 
interest, and of a very old date. Jt is impossible that any man in Eng- 
land, in the centre of life and business and intelligence, can comprehend 
the sensations which such disappointments create. He must first place 
himself in my situation !” ’—vol. ii. pp. 309, 310. 


The reader will not be se! chante to learn that by this time the 
nervous energies of Dr. Middleton’s constitution had begun to 


fail. Every year seemed to bring with it some fresh embarrass- 
ment, with which he had hardly resolution to contend. Nor were 
these difficulties of a fundamental nature, but of mere routine, 
which compelled him, as it were, ‘ to waste his force in overcoming 
friction and resistance, instead of bringing it to bear at once upon 


the grand and vital interests of the church.’ ‘ He laboured,’ adds his 
biographer, ‘ under the anxiety and terror incident to a conscious- 
ness of decaying powers, impaired resources, and a constantly 
accumulating task.’ This was a situation the worst of all others 
for a constitution like that of the Bishop. Among other causes of 
depression which overwhelmed his mind, he looked with a sort of 
morbid apprehension upon the existence of what was then a com- 
paratively free-press, with which he believed the long continuarice 
of the church incompatible. In short,every thing around him 
appeared to his troubled vision as fraught with opposition to his 
plans, and he describes himself, in his correspondence, as a man who 
is doomed to work in chains, as consuming his life in endless 
beginnings, and as condemned to a sort of Sisyphean toil. It is 
impossible not to perceive from all this that the calibre of Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s mind was not of that degree which the duties of an Indian 
Bishop demanded. It was affected to an unusual excess, upon his 
being informed that proceedings were instituted against him in the 
supreme court, by one of his clergy, whom he had censured ; the 
episcopal authority not having been fully defined by law in India, 
he feared that he should not be sufficiently protected for doing 
what he conceived to be his duty in the case. A day or two after- 
wards (the 3rd of July, 1822) he spent eight hours in writing to 
government respecting the proceedings in question, and feeling 
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exhausted, he rode out in his carriage with Mrs. Middleton, before 
the sun was down. The consequences of this imprudent act are 
described in an affecting style by his excellent biographer. 


‘They had not proceeded far, when the slant sun, which is always 
dangerous, and especially at the damp and sickly season of the year, shone 
full upon him. This slight cause, acting upon a shattered frame of nerves, 
was sufficient to produce fatal effects. He immediately declared that he 
was struck by the sun, and returned home. On retiring to rest, he said 
that he thought himself seriously ill, and that he knew not what would be 
the consequence. He, nevertheless, positively refused to call in medical 
advice. In the course of the evening his symptoms became aggravated 
to an alarming degree, and indicated the presence of fever of a type and 
character scarcely known in England, and very rare even in India. The 
high pulse, hot skin, and other ordinary symptoms, were present only in a 
very slight degree ; neither were they prevalent, in any considerable ex- 
tent, during his illness. But there appeared, from the very first, a most 
distressing anxiety, irritability, and restlesness, which it was impossible 
to subdue, and which made his illness doubly painful to his family and his 
friends. He repeatedly insisted on getting up to write; and it was not 
without the greatest difficulty that he was restrained from actually doing 
so. All this while, he most strictly forbade Mrs, Middleton to send for a 
physician ; till, at last, on Thursday, the fever had become so violent, that 
he was persuaded to call in Dr. Nicholson, on whose experience and skill 
he placed the greatest reliance. He was now, perhaps, fully conscious of 
his danger. Still, it seems, he would not allow any intimation of his 
alarming condition to be conveyed to his friends; and, almost to the very 
last, they remained in total ignorance of the extremity of his danger. In 
the course of the following Monday there were slight appearances of 
amendment, some hopes were even entertained that the danger was pas- 
sing by, and that a favourable crisis might be at hand; but these were 
soon dissipated by an alarming accession of fever and irritability, which 
came on towards the evening, He then quitted his library, and walked 
incessantly up and down his drawing-room, ina state of the most appalling 
agitation. About nine o'clock his chaplain, Mr. Hawtayne, was admitted 
to see him; and was inexpressibly shocked to find him on his couch, in a 
state, to all appearance, of violent delirium; his thoughts wandering, his 
articulation gone; his faculties, in short, a melancholy wreck, at the mercy 
of the tempest which had shattered them. In that condition he lay, 
breathing and struggling violently, till a short time previous to his depar- 
ture. The severity of the conflict then appeared wholly to cease. A 
smile of unspeakable serenity and peace spread itself over his features, 
and, in a few minutes, he gently expired. Such was the tranquillity of the 
last moment, that it was not marked by a struggle, or even by a movement.’ 
—vol. ii. pp. 320—322. 


At the period of his decease Dr. Middleton was in the wa 
fourth year of his age, and the ninth of his episcopal career. _ 

rson he was rather above the common stature. iis complexion 
is described as florid, his features as handsome and commanding, 
his form as remarkable for vigour and activity. Upon the exami- 
nation of his body, no indication of premature decay was discerni- 
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ble in any part of his frame; but some peculiarities were observed 
in the structure and conformation of the skull and brain, which, 
‘in the judgment of professional men, amply accounted for that 
susceptible disposition, and liability to nervous excitement so fre- 
quently displayed in his life-time.’ Mr. Le Bas says that he was 
unquestionably an ambitious man, animated by an ardent passion 
to be distinguished among the wise and the good. This charac- 
teristic is conspicuous in all his writings and actions; indeed, too 
much so, considering that worldly fame is one of the last thin 
which a truly spiritual mind would be desirous of possessing. in 
literature he was particularly attached to the Greek prose classics, 
for which his admiration was enthusiastic. His favourite pursuit, 
however, was ecclesiastical history. He seems to have been warm 
and generous in his affections, charitable and benevolent, single 
hearted and high minded. In India he was, however, not very 
popular. His manners were not polished or conciliating, and in 
this respect he sunk in the comparison with his successor, the 
elegant and accomplished Heber. Mr. Le Bas does not in terms 
tell us this, which we have heard from another quarter, but his 
duty of impartiality compels him to acknowledge that, ‘ by many 
in india, his personal demeanour was thought to be rather too 
deeply stamped with official solemnity and rigour ;’ a fault which 
he excuses by imputing it to the novelty of the Bishop’s situation, 
‘which demanded inflexible firmness and unwearied vigilance.’ 
‘Under these very peculiar and trying circumstances,’ he adds, ‘ it 
would not be surprising if the posture of dignity, which he often 
felt himself compelled defensively to assume, should, gradually 
and imperceptibly, have given to his manner an air of constraint 
and reserve, very far from natural to the man.’ In two words, the 
episcopal dignity sat uneasily — his shoulders, and deprived 
his manners of that simplicity which is the charm of life in every 
situation. An official gentleman, we believe Mr. Bayley, chief 
secretary to government, writing to one of his friends in England 
of the Bishop’s death, says, in language which cannot be misunder- 
stood, that “‘ his influence was unfortunately weakened by a defect 
in his own character ; his notions of his office led to the assumption 
of a formal and rather haughty manner; and he was, in conse- 
quence, thought pompous, sepedaive, and too acutely alive to an 
supposed want of respect on the part of others.” Nevertheless, it 
would be unjust not to admit that his zeal in the discharge of his 
duties was unquestionable ; if his personal pride and ambition had 
been less, he must have been deemed one of the greatest ornaments 
of the protestant church in modern times. 
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Art. VI.—Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. 
By Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. 12mo. pp. 198. London: Rido- 
way. 1831. 


In giving to our readers an account of this work, we shall not 
make a single allusion to the unhappy celebrity which the name of 
its author has acquired, as it seems but just that every man should 
be allowed to live down the indiscretions of his early life, espe- 
cially when he has undergone the punishment assigned to his 
transgressions by the laws of his country. We cannot, indeed, 
avoid congratulating Mr. Wakefield on the good use which he 
appears to have made of the three years of his imprisonment in 

ewgate. He does not scruple to inform us that he has held fre- 
quent conversations with thieves and criminals of every age and 
degree, for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of their usual 
habits, and we have here the results of his inquiries. It is obvious 
that an individual, situated as he was, possessed facilities for the 
attainment of his object, which could have fallen to the lot of very 
few others of equal intelligence. He was the fellow-prisoner of 
numerous delinquents, and of course supposed by them to sympa- 
thize in their fate; he was amongst them as often as he pleased, 
during the period of his incarceration, and they could have had no 
suspicion that he intended to communicate his remarks to the 
world. They were, therefore, in a great measure thrown off their 
guard, and were easily induced, by his superior tact and address, to 
make confessions to his ear, which they would never have been 
induced to communicate to a mere casual visitor, much less to the 
officers of the gaol. It is highly creditable to his character, that 
he seems to have received not the slightest contamination from this 
impure contact, and that, instead of avenging his own sufferings 
upon the virtuous part of society, he has, on the contrary, endea- 
voured, in this little work, to turn to their advantage many of the 
hours which he was condemned to count within the walls of New- 

te. 

His principal object is to illustrate, by the information which he 
has collected, the effects of capital punishment as administered in 
London and Middlesex. But to this object he has not confined 
himself exclusively, for a great, and by no means the least inter- 
esting, portion of his book, is occupied with notices of what may 
be called the art of thieving in this great metropolis, the haunts 
of those who follow that art as a regular calling, the artifices by 
which they seduce apprentices and other youths to become mem- 
bers of their fraternity, and, above all, of the defects in our 
system of police, whereby crime of every description is openly 
encouraged, and rendered more prosperous than it is in any other 
country upon the face of the earth. He discloses to us, also, the 
internal scenery and operations of Newgate, of which the world is 
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in truth as ignorant as if that famed prison were situated upon the 
wildest steppes of Tartary, instead of being in the very heart of 
the city of London, and he enumerates many facts, to which it is 
highly expedient that the attention of the legislature should be 
forcibly directed. He paints in glowing language the serious and 
unhappy consequences, that are constantly proceeding from the 
mode in which criminal justice is administered in the capital, a 
mode that differs in some essential points from that which takes 
place in all the other counties of England, and which, so far as we 
know, is only to be ascribed to the actual or supposed presence of 
the King within its jurisdiction. We have never seen the abuses 
of this system, for abuses they undoubtedly are, so clearly pointed 
out and commented upon as they are in this little work, and if it 
contribute in any degree to the correction of them, he will have no 
great reason to complain of the mischance which gave him the 
opportunity of collecting his materials. 

The author apprehends that his representations of some of the 
scenes that have occurred within the walls of Newgate, will hardly 
be believed ; that they will be looked upon as exaggerations, as the 
productions of a distempered fancy. We see no reason for any 
such apprehensions upon his part. He has no interest whatever in 
the invention of falsehoods upon the subject ; it is manifest that 
his object in disclosing the observations which he made, is a laud- 
able one, and that he can have no motive for making things better 
or worse than they really are. For our own parts, after perusing 
his work with the utmost attention, we shall freely acquit him of 
any such charge, if ever it be brought against him. He seems, 
indeed, to have formed a strong opinion against the expediency of 
the punishment of death in general, and so far he may be sus- 
pected of entertaining a bias upon a subject of which he pro- 
fesses to treat impartially. But we cannot therefore fairly — 
that he imagines or distorts facts for his purpose, since any trick of 
this kind would be easily discovered, and his efforts might thus be 
effectually marred. 

It appears to us that no intelligent person can peruse the details 
compressed within these pages without coming to two conclusions, 
both of which will be of very great importance as affecting the 
present state of our criminal law. They will, in the first place, 
probably be of opinion, that the mode of punishment, whatever 
the sentence may be, should be the same within the metropolis as 
it isin the other counties; and secondly, that the penalty of trans- 
portation to the colonies is no penalty at all. With respect to the 
punishment of death, the facts here enumerated are sufficient to 
shake the attachment which many of our statesmen still preserve 
for that ancient usage ; but into this part of the subject we shall 
enter presently, convinced that the ideas of the oe have 
undergone a sensible change upon this important point, which must 
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lead, at no very distant period, to fundamental alterations in our 
criminal code. , 

The author is fully aware of the prejudices which are entertained 
in this country against the institution of a preventive police, pre- 
judices which, we verily believe, may be traced rather to the gross 
abuse of such an establishment as it existed under Napoleon and 
his successors, than to any legitimate notions of personal liberty, 
It must, however, be admitted that there is something in the genius 
of our laws unfriendly to a preventive interference, as they most 
absurdly presume all culprits to be mnocent until proved to be guilty. 
The only prevention that we have as yet admitted amongst us, 1s 
that which consists merely of bolts and bars, and sheet-iron linings 
to our doors and window-shutters. Some further advance has 
indeed been of late years made upon this subject, by the improved 
manner in which our streets are illuminated, and especially by the 
formation of the new police, a body whose great atility i3 strongly 
attested by the extreme dislike which all the thieves of the metro- 
polis entertain towards it. When the new police was first esta- 
blished, the hostility of the thieves broke out against it in frequent 
acts of outrage, which some of our sapient newspapers represented 
as proceeding from a proper constitutional jealousy, that deserved 
rather to be encouraged than repressed. The author states that he 
repeatedly passed through the crowd which was assembled at Tem- 
ple Bar on the evening of the 9th of November last, when it was 
expected that the King would dine at Guildhall, and he confidently 
assures us that the assemblage was composed almost exclusively of 
persons whom he had seen before as prisoners in Newgate. The 
new system thus appears to be greatly superior to the old, but, 
strange to say, it has not as yet effected any material diminution of 
crime in the metropolis. It renders the perpetration of it, perhaps, 
more dangerous, because it increases the chances of detection ; but 
in fact it increases also the ingenuity, and multiplies the contri- 
vances of the thieves, in order to elude the vigilance of the officers, 
and so far very little, if any thing, has been gained by the public. 

It is well known, as Mr. Wakefield states, that there are organized 
bodies of thieves in haunts, which, though concealed from the 
glare of noon-day, are not unknown to the police, and also frequently 
discernible to the practised eve in the open streets, and yet they 
cannot be disturbed unless taken in the fact. To these are appended 
regular schools, in which children are seduced and taught to pursue 
thieving as a kind of trade or profession ; nevertheless the law has 
not empowered any person to enter these nurseries of crime, and 
rescue the unhappy children from the misfortunes that await them. 
There are also, in many parts of the metropolis, establishments for 
facilitating the disposal of stolen goods ; they are known to the inl- 
tiated members of the fraternity by certain conventional signs, and 
although directly at variance with the safety of property, they 
cannot be subjected even to the inspection of the police, without 
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all the forms of informations and search warrants, the very prepa- 
ration of which frequently affords sufficient time for the removal 
and concealment of every thing that might even justify suspicion. 
Mr. Wakefield strenuously recommends some essential alteration 
in our laws, with a view to the removal of these evils ; his testimony 
upon the whole subject cannot be too highly valued. 


‘ The importance of some effectual interference with the haunts and the 
free circulation of known thieves, can scarcely be overrated. If this 
enquiry had extended to every description of crime, I should have been 
able to shew that of the persons turned out of Newgate at each jail delivery 
—that is, eight times a year—a great number are practised criminals, 
whose experience enables them to defeat the law by means of perjured 
witnesses, compromise with the prosecutor, and corrupting the witnesses 
for the prosecution. If the laws were efficient, all such persons would be 
apprehended on leaving the prison, and sent to some penitentiary as noto- 
rious thieves. What becomes of them? Leaving the prison, generally pen- 
nyless, they go straight to their well known haunts, where, either by 
notorious thieves like themselves, who, as such, ought to be in confinement, 
or by publicans or others, who, as harbourers of thieves ought to be in 
prison, they are supplied with a loan of money for their immediate wants, 
and with information as to favourable opportunities of clearing the debt 
by means of robbery. These are, for the most part, persons who com- 
mit capital robberies, requiring previous arrangement, Others, such as 
pickpockets, if they leave the prison sufficiently well dressed, walk fear- 
lessly through the streets, laughing at the police, and in the course of an 
hour or two acquire the means of passing the night in carousing and low 
debauchery, at public houses or other haunts of thieves. One little boy 
I remember, who, though only twelve years old, was a notorious thief, on 
the point of leaving the prison for want of prosecution. I asked him 
what he intended to do. ‘* Go to work,” was his ready answer. He was 
committed again some months later, and finally transported for picking the 
pocket of a police magistrate. When he was recommited, I asked him 
what he had done on leaving the prison? He answered—and I have no 
doubt truly—that he had walked through the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, 
and Fleet Street, followed by two City officers who knew him, “ but once 
through the Bar,” said he, ‘‘ I went to work and got twelve handkerchiefs 
between St. Clement’s church and Charing Cross.” This urchin was a 
most expert and industrious pickpocket, was known as such to the keeper 
of Newgate and the Police of the City, had been previously committed to 
Newgate more than once, and was seen by the Police-officers setting out on 
his predatory excursion when discharged from jail. All these facts might 
have been readily proved to the satisfaction of a magistrate or a jury,—yet 
the law did not interfere to prevent further crimes by that individual, and 
to save him from the gallows. The case is but a sample of hundreds that 
occur every year in London. 

‘Three things appear to be necessary, in order to suppress the haunts 
of the thieves and prevent the circulation of notorious thieves in the streets. 

‘First, That the law should be altered, so as to render its execution 
against notorious thieves and those who harbour them, less troublesome 
to the Police. 
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‘Secondly, That the execution of such a law of Prevention should be 
confided to officers of Police, having no other occupation, and respon- 
sible for that particular service, though under the superintendence of 
higher authority, so as to furnish the immediate executors of the law with 
a sufficient motive for doing their duty. 

‘Thirdly, Some provision for unity of purpose and action throughout 
the metropolis and its suburbs; so that a person known to be a thief in 
Whitechapel should be equally notorious to the officers at Pimlico, and 
that a harbourer of thieves driven from Islington should not commence 
business in Southwark. 

‘ The last-mentioned improvement could not, it may be said, take place 
without abrogating the present system of separate and independent Police 
jurisdictions, and interfering with what are called the privileges of the City 
of London. This is true; but which is it that the public requires,—separate 
jurisdictions, or effectual checks to crime ?’—pp. 11—15. 


The great nursery of crime in the metropolis is undoubtedly 
Newgate itself; but there are innumerable minor establishments 
for the same purpose. The author examined more than a hundred 
juvenile prisoners, between eight and fourteen years, as to the 
immediate cause of their delinquency, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he assures us, ‘ it appeared that the boy had not committed 
his first crime spontaneously, but had been persuaded to commence 
the career of thieving by persons whose business it is to practise 
this kind of seduction.’ The following statement is appalling, but 
we are perfectly persuaded that it is not in any respect exaggerated. 


‘The most numerous class of such seducers consists of experienced 
thieves, both men and boys, who look out for boys not criminal, to whom 
they represent the life of a thief as abounding in pleasure. The object of 
these representations is to obtain instruments, with which experienced 
thieves may commit robberies with less danger to themselves—participators 
whose ignorance of the trade subjects them to be put forward into the 
most dangerous situations, and to be cheated in the division of the spoil. 
But words are not the only means of seduction employed in such cases ; 
food is given to the hungry, and all kinds of stimulating enjoyments are 
presented to others who do not want the means of subsistence. | state 
what I know to be a fact, in saying that a practised thief often spends as 
much as 10/. in the course of a few days, for the purpose of corrupting a 
youth, by taking him to play-houses and other shows, and allowing him to 
eat and drink extravagantly at pastry-cooks, fruit-shops, and public-houses. 
The inevitable consequence of such indulgences is the victim’s discontent 
with his previous mode of life, and when this feeling predominates, he is 
considered ripe for receiving without alarm the suggestions of his seducer. 
Very often a still more effectual means of seduction is applied, viz. the 
precocious excitement and gratification of the sexual passion, by the aid of 
women in league with the thieves, and to whom is commonly entrusted the 
task of suggesting to the intoxicated youth that robbery is the only means, 
and a safe means, of continuing to enjoy a life of riotous debauchery. 
This method of seduction succeeds, I believe, invariably. For the infor- 
mation of those who may think the statement overcharged, I add that a 
large proportion of the boys above twelve years of age, and some even 
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younger, committed to Newgate, have been connected with women; a 
fact of which there is constant proof, since these boys are every day visited 
by their mistresses, under the name of “ sisters;” and the greater part of 
their conversation in prison, which is sometimes, and might be always 
overheard, turns upon their amours. In very many cases women are 
wholly maintained by young thieves, whom they will dress in a frill and 
a pinafore to appear at the bar of the Old Bailey. But such boys as 
these, however young, are of the class of seducers, being already practised 
thieves. Where women are employed as seducers, they are but the instru- 
ments of practised thieves—of those whom the law designates as “ notori- 
ous” thieves, and with whom, notwithstanding, the Police seldom interfere, 
unless they be taken in the act of robbery. From this statement it will be 
seen that one of the most effectual means of preventing robberies, would 
be an active, watchful, and constant interference with the measures pursued 
by thieves, for increasing the number of their own body. 

‘ Another class of seducers consists of both men and women, but princi- 
pally of old women, the keepers of fruit-stalls and small cake-shops, which 
stalls and shops they keep but as a cloak to their real trade,—that of per- 
suading children to become thieves, and receiving goods stolen by children. 
The methods of seduction pursued by these people are, for the most part, 
similar to those adopted by the class mentioned above: but they are dis- 
tinguished from the thieves by some peculiarities. Residing always in the 
same spot, and apparently engaged in an honest calling, they have superior 
opportunities of practising on children, who, until known to them, were 
perfectly well disposed. Several instances came to my knowledge of boys, 
the sons of decent tradespeople, carefully educated, apprenticed to some 
trade, and with every prospect of leading an industrious and honest life, 
who were seduced by persons of the class in question. The course of 
seduction is about as follows. 

‘The child buys fruit and cakes at the stall or shop, of which the keeper 
takes pains to form a familiar acquaintance with him, by conversation, 
artful it must be called in this case, but such as is used by all good teachers 
in order to gain a pupil’s confidence. He passes the shop one day without 
money, and is invited to help himself upon trust. If he yield to the first 
temptation, it is all over with him. Considering his previous acquaintance 
with the tempter, it is almost a matter of course that he yields. Once in 
debt, he continues to indulge himself without restraint, and is soon involved 
far beyond his means of repayment. Where is the police to save him? 
No act of robbery has been committed, and the police therefore is absent. 
Probably his parents or master have impressed on him that it is wrong to 
run in debt. He is already criminal in his owneyes. Instead of confessing 
his difficulty to his friends, he thinks of them with fear. All his sensa- 
tions are watched by the wretch, who now begins to talk slightingly of 
harsh parents and task-masters, and insinuates her own superior affection. 
By degrees, more or less slow according to the degree of her art and the 
excitability of the boy’s temperament, she gets a complete mastery of his 
mind. At length she guides him to the first step in crime, by complaining 
of want of money, perhaps threatening to apply to his parents, and sug- 
gesting that he may easily repay her by taking some trifling article from his 
master's shop. The first robbery committed, the chances are a thousand 
to one that the thief will sooner or later be transported or hanged. He 
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goes on robbing his master, or perhaps his parents; the woman disposes of 
the stolen property, giving him only a moderate share of the money ob- 
tained. She introduces him to other boys, who are following the same 
career; he soon learns to prefer idleness and luxuries to labour and plain 
food; and, after a while, becoming an expert thief, deserts his original 
seducer, with whom he is no longer willing to share the fruits of his plun- 
der, connects himself with a gang, probably takes a mistress, and is a con- 
firmed robber on the high road to Botany Bay or the gallows.’—pp. 16—22, 


If this statement be true, and of its truth no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained, the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment must be considered as extremely remiss in the performance 
of his duty, if he do not cause strict enquiry to be made into the 
facts, and render them the groundwork of a legislative measure, 
which shall be calculated to provide, as far as it is possible, against 
the continuance of such dreadful evils. What signifies the whole 
system of our new police, and of our administration of criminal 
justice, if it be a fact, which this author states to have come within 
his own observation, that the greater number of the smaller boys, 
who are discharged from Newgate for want of prosecution or evi- 
dence, or after undergoing a sentence of whipping, instantly pro- 
ceed to these receptacles of debauchery, as to their proper dog 


and recommence their career of iniquity. ‘ At one time,’ he says, 
‘I knew the names and addresses of more than twenty persons 
who lived by this villainous trade.’ Nobody can doubt, that if 


the legislature were to set earnestly about it, it would, without much 
difficulty, frame a law by which the horrid hot-beds of wickedness 
might be completely rooted out, or at least very considerably dimi- 
nished. The punishment need not be severe. The object to be 
accomplished is, in the first place, the removal of that domestic 
protection which at present shields them from disturbance. Let it 
be permitted to proper officers to enter at all hours such places as 
they may have reasonable ground for suspecting to be the haunts 
of thieves, young and old, and to bring the inmates before the ma- 
gistrates to give an account of the mode in which they obtain their 
livelihood, and much will be gained, even though such a law 
might look tyrannical, and an innocent individual might sometimes 
suffer. Nor do we see any reason why the seduction of youth for 
the purpose of prompting them to the commission of robberies, and 
the harbouring and counselling them for the same object, should 
not be made punishable to the same extent that the receiving of 
stolen goods now is by a recent act of parliament. 

Besides the resources and hot-beds of guilt already enumerated, 
the author mentions another class, of too much importance not to 
arrest our serious attention. 


‘ Another class of nurseries of crime, not indeed to be found in every 
quarter of London, but confined to certain districts, such as St. Giles’, 
the low parts of Westminster, and both sides of Whitechapel, are lodging- 
houses, kept generally by receivers of stolen goods, and resorted to by none 
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but thieves, or those who are on the point of becoming thieves. Houses 
of this description often contain fifty beds. Into some of these, boys 
only are admitted; the purpose of such exclusiveness being, on the part 
of the boys, to preserve their independence, that is, to escape the controul 
of persons stronger than themselves,—(they are equal and often superior 
to grown thieves in skill, presence of mind, and knowledge of their busi- 
ness,)—and on the part of the lodging-house keepers, to prevent the men 
from robbing the boys, so that they, the lodging-house keepers, may reap 
as much as possible of the boys’ plunder. Women, however, are not ex- 
cluded. It would be more correct to say that girls of all ages above ten 
(for it is seldom that the female companion of thieves lives to be a wo- 
man,) are admitted, not on their own account as independent lodgers, but 
as the acknowledged mistresses of the boys who introduce them. The 
scenes of profligacy that occur in these dens are indescribable, and would 
be incredible if described. Passing them over with no other remark, it 
must be stated, that one of these dens becomes the new home of a boy 
who is on the point of turning thief. Here, if he have any remains of 
honesty or wholesome fear, all impressions of that kind are quickly and 
for ever effaced. Here, too, receivers of stolen goods are admitted, who 
upbraid the boys if they have been unsuccessful, and show them handfuls 
of gold, as an inducement to greater daring the next day. At one time, 
early in 1830, there were half-a-dozen boys in the school-yard of New- 
gate, who had lodged together in one of these houses, and during their 
confinement a man, who had not been suspected before, was convicted of 
receiving stolen goods. This man happened to be placed in the yard next 
to that of the school; and I heard many conversations between him and 


the boys, and afterwards, when he had left the re frequently ques- 


tioned the boys about him. Altogether I learned, that for several years 
past he had been in the constant habit of visiting a coffee-shop attached 
to a boy-thieves’ lodging-house near Houndsditch, always carrying with 
him a quantity of gold, which he used to show to the boys, not merely 
urging them to earn some of it, by bringing to him stolen goods at a more 
secret place, but suggesting to them all sorts of robberies, the plan of 
which it was part of his busines to concoct, whilst apparently occupied with 
some honest calling. He was, as I understood, not unlikely to be pardoned, 
in consequence of the interference on his behalf of a nobleman with whom 
his brother lived as servant. My attention was first directed to him by 
seeing him give money to the boys; and I soon found that these presents 
were bribes for their silence. He passed for a religious man with the 
Keeper and Chaplain, always attended chapel with an air of great devotion, 
and generally snatched up a Bible when any officer of the prison was likely 
to observe him, His sentence was, I think, seven years’ transportation ; 
80 that, as transports of seven years are generally kept in the hulks for 
not more than three or four years, he will probably be turned loose and 
resume his business some time in 1834.'—pp. 25—28. 

With respect to the detection of thieves, that is a matter which, 
though strictly the duty of the police, falls in a great measure upon 
the parties injured, the consequence of which is that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the violators of the law are suffered to escape. ‘I seldom 
missed an opportunity,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ of making inquiries 
on this point of the most experienced and intelligent thieves, who 
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had no motive for concealing the truth from me. The greater part 
of these prisoners admitted, that, for one robbery which had 
brought them before a magistrate, ‘they had committed ten 
without the least inconvenience.’ Some calculated the average of 
escapes to detections as high as fifty to one, which however can 
hardly be credited. But no doubt can be entertained that, not- 
withstanding the numerous criminals who are daily incarcerated 
in Newgate, the great majority of robberies are never traced to the 
individuals who committed them, and hence the trade actually 
prospers in comparative security. 

Mr. Wakefield has copied from returns, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, several tables, the main object of which is to 
shew that severity of punishment has uniformly the effect of di- 
minishing the number of convictions, with relation to that of the 
persons committed for capital offences, in a proportion that is not 
to be found in any of the classes of crime for which life is not for- 
feited. For instance, it appears that of four persons committed 
for cutting and maiming, only one is convicted, whereas for the 
offence of returning from transportation, which is never visited 
with death, every individual committed is, without exception, found 
guilty. In almost all cases short of murder, which are punishable 
with death, the grand jury in the first place ignore the bills with 
respect to nearly half of the number of individuals committed by 
the magistrates, and this, not from any weak feelings of humanity, 
but from a want of sufficient ex-parte evidence, which it is the 


business of the prisoner to reduce by all the means within his 
reach, 


‘If he have money, and his prosecutor, or the witnesses, be open to 
bribery, money is not spared. But the most common mode in which 
prosecutors are bribed, is by the return of property taken from them by 
violence, stealth, or forgery; and I may add, only repeating a statement 
oftentimes made to me by persons concerned in such transactions, that, in 
some cases, where stolen goods have been wholly, or partially, out of the 
prisoner's reach, other stolen goods, over which he has controul, supply 
their place, and are received without too careful an examination, by per- 
sons who would have rejected money with scorn. It may seem incredible 
that tender consciences should bear so gross a salve ; but the shades of 
dishonesty, as of every human disposition, are various like the faces of men. 

* Another mode of influencing prosecutors, and witnesses, in capital 
cases, is by appealing to the best feelings of human nature. Many an 
honest man, who, in the first heat of anger at being robbed, by violence, 
by stealth, or forgery, hurries before a magistrate, and by his straight- 
forward evidence, sends the criminal for trial, and who would reject, with 
indignation, any proposal having the shadow of bribery, is found accessible 
by the tears of a distracted wife and wailing children. When mercy is 
claimed at his hands, he says, ‘* No, I will not stop the course of justice;” 
but reminded, that by binding himself to the due course of law, the wife 
who addresses him will be made a widow, and the children orphans, he 
hesitates, and after a struggle between his sense of duty, and his feelings 
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of compassion, he determines not to be instrumental in taking the prisoner's 
life. Ifhe be areligious man, you are almost sure of him ; for, in that case, 
though he may have a stronger sense of the wickedness of perjury, he is 
impelled to conceal a part of the truth, by an unconquerable repugnance 
to having any share in what, upon reflection, he considers a judicial mur- 
der. I have taken a part in endeavouring to save the lives of many per- 
sons charged with forgery; and being now under the obligation myself to 
speak the whole truth, I solemnly declare that, in such cases, the first con- 
sideration of those who propose to save a life by tampering with a prosecutor 
or witness, is the religious sentiments of the person to be influenced. General 
character comes next. If he, on whose word depends the life or death of 
the prisoner, be a man of honour, and benevolence, just, humane, and 
generous, though not a religious man, the hope of inducing him to rjure 
himself is not forlorn, but if, in addition, you know him to hold decided 
religious opinions, of what christian sect is quite indifferent, so confidently 
may you expect to turn him against the law. If, on the contrary, he be 
reputed dishonest, selfish, hard-hearted, mean, and, above all, not a pro- 
fessor, Or not sincere in his professions of religion; then the endeavour to 
set him against the law, by an appeal to his humanity, may as well be 
spared. In such a case your only dependence is on the weakness of the 
judge or the jury ;—a matter to be considered presently. 

‘ But it may be said, if these motives are so powerful in deterring prose- 
cutors and witnesses from pursuing the criminal, how are we to account 
for the small number of escapes through total want of prosecution? Ex- 
plain how so many true bills are found by the grand jury. 

‘The explanation is easy. First, the bribed prosecutor or witness, is 
generally desirous to avoid the forfeiture of his recognizance, and for that 
purpose goes through the form of his part in the prosecution, taking care 
to shape his evidence in favour of the accused. Secondly, the prosecutor 
or witness, whose humanity, or sense of religion, impels him to cheat the 
law of its prey, is actuated by a motive which would be condemned by 
society ; or, rather, an lLonourable motive leads him to do that which is 
itself a crime, and which society would reprobate. He is ashamed, if not 
afraid, to avow his noble weakness; and he, too, consequently bears his 
part formally in the prosecution ; preferring the crime of perjury to the ill- 
will of society, Thirdly, considerable allowance must be made for this, 
that the witness who desires to swear falsely to save a life, may have no 
opportunity of doing so, without palpably exposing his intention until he 
be subjected to cross-examination. Lastly, it ea happens that the 
prisoner’s friends do not exert themselves vigorously with the prosecutor 
and witnesses, until a true bill has been found, and the nearer prospect of 
conviction and execution comes to disappoint the idle hope which they had 
indulged of the bill being thrown out without their interference. 

‘There are legislators who may sneer at the endeavour to account for a 
plain fact, as they would call it, by reference to such complicated motives 
of human conduct; but it is to such law-makers as these—* practical 
men,” they call themselves—whose ignorance of human nature disqualifies 
them from legislating rationally, that we owe the continuance of a barbarous, 
inefficient system of criminal law, and the prevalence of crime. The in- 
fluence of the punishment of death, in rendering the law a nullity as to a 
great number of cases, is one of the first encouragements of crime. A 
rational legislature would ascertain precisely the extent to which this in- 
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fluence operates ; and on the data so obtained would either remove the 
original evil cause, or provide some check to its injurious operation.’— 
pp- 55—60. 

To these circumstances in favour of the prisoner, we must also 
add the universal disinclination of judges and juries, and even the 
prosecuting counsel, to convict him. This is a truth so notorious, 
that it needs no new facts by way of illustration. Mr. Wakefield, 
however, mentions one case, in itself so curious, as a commentary 
upon our present system, that we must transcribe it. 


‘Shortly after the execution of Joseph Hunton for forgery, in 1828, a 
man named Hunter was committed to Newgate, charged with forgery. A 
friead of mine was acquainted with the principal witness against the 
accused, and, merely from being so led to think on the subject, became 
desirous to save the prisoner's life. He consulted me as to the best course 
of proceeding for that purpose. I advised that the prisoner's defence 
should be intrusted to Mr. Harmer, whose experience and skill as an at- 
torney in criminal matters are well known. ‘This was done; but, on com- 
municating with the prisoner's relations, my friend discovered that he was 
a bad fellow, and had committed several previous forgeries. There was 
not the least doubt of his guilt in this case. His friends dreaded, that, if 
he were acquitted in this case, he would commit other forgeries, and come 
to be hanged. It was therefore suggested, that the better course would 
be, to let him be capitally convicted; but on such evidence as would 
surely induce the King in Council to remit the sentence, so that he might 
be transported for life. The principal witness against him was induced to 
frame his evidence for that purpose ; and the prisoner, aware of his own bad 
propensity, entirely concurred in the arrangement ; the prisoner, therefore, 
his friends, his attorney, and the principal witness against him, went into 
court, bent on procuring a verdict of guilty. The evidence was conclusive; 
but the jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict of not guilty; and the 
prisoner was immediately discharged, to the great disappointment of every 
one interested on his behalf.’—pp. 63, 64. 


The recent execution of Hunton, doubtless procured this acquittal. 
It is no less true than strange, that in the country, when the going 
judges of assize find from the calendar that a particular crime, as 
for instance, that of horse stealing, or sheep stealing, has been 
practised to an unusual extent, they resolve to put a stop to it by 
visiting it with capital punishment. They generally succeed in 
their object, but not until after the scaffolds have been drenched 
with blood. For some time afterwards, the instances of similar 
offences are rare, and are not punished with the utmost severity of 
the law. But in London, the reverse of all this takes place. The 
greater the number of the forgers or burglars who have been 
recently convicted and hanged in the metropolis, the greater the 
chance which a prisoner has of escaping a verdict of guilty, and 
this chance is regularly calculated upon. 

We must here observe upon an inconsistency into which the 
author has fallen. There is a socieiss of bankers in London, for 
the purpose of prosecuting, at the common expense, utterers of 
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forged notes “with a view to defraud.” The solicitor for this 
society has been so active in the performance of his duty, that 
many cases of his have come before juries at the Old Bailey, and 
a strong prejudice has in consequence grown up in the minds of 
juries, and, we may add, of the public, against the society. The 
consequence is, that prisoners prosecuted at the instance of the 
society, have a much greater chance of acquittal than prisoners 
prosecuted by private individuals. Nevertheless, with this fact 
within his knowledge, Mr. Wakefield suggests the appointment 
of a public officer, to whose charge should be committed the 
prosecution of all the prisoners confined in Newgate. Does he not 
see that in the course of a single year, prejudices would be gene- 
rated against this public officer, to the same injurious extent as 
they have already been, with respect to the solicitor of the society 


just mentioned ? He was to all purposes a public prosecutor, within 


a limited sphere, yet his very character rendered his proceedings 
so distasteful to juries, that we believe he and his employers, the 
society, have been compelled to abandon their project altogether. 
It is in truth, against prosecution, that the prejudices are enter- 
tained, rather than against prosecutors, and this chiefly, if not solely, 
on account of the infliction, in so many instances, of the extreme 
penalty of death. 

It is undoubtedly a hardship upon individuals to be obliged in 
most cases to conduct their own prosecutions ; it costs them money, 
and, what is sometimes much more inconvenient, it causes them the 
loss of time. But we do not see how any alterations of the system 
could altogether dispense with the attendance of the person, 
whose house has been broken into, whose property has been ab- 
stracted, whose person has been maimed, or whose relation, 
frend, or fellow being has been murdered before his eyes. Any 
change that would have the effect of rendering individuals less 
careful of their houses, goods, and persons, by m Jerr them, as it 
were, under the safeguard of a public officer, would not be, we 
suspect, a change for the better. But besides the payment of all 
actual expenses, prosecutors ought also to be allowed a reasonable 
compensation, according to their profession and station in life, for 
their loss of time incurred, as well in all preliminary proceedings, 
7 before the grand jury, and in the court where the trial takes 
place. : 

It cannot be denied that the effect of the general system to 
which we have just alluded, the reluctance of prosecutors to 
come forward, of grand juries to find bills, of petty juries to convict, 
and of judges to sentence, on account of the too frequent infliction 
of death by our law, is to produce great uncertainty of punishment. 
This the practised and unpractised thieves well know. ‘I have,’ 
says the author, ‘talked with hundreds on the subject ; and the 
result of my inquiries is a conviction, that the average period of 
perfect impunity amongst regular thieves, that is, persons who live 
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wholly by crime, is at the least two years.’ Then even when they 
are convicted, if they have the good fortune to be convicted in Lon- 
don, they have still, as it were, two more trials to undergo before 
they can be punished. The King’s prerogative of mercy is the 
brightest jewel in his diadem ; but the application of it to the ordi- 
nary course of crime in the metropolis, by insisting that within its 
whole extent no capital convict (murderers excepted) shali be put 
to death without the King’s express fiat, is in the first place a pecu- 
liarity that does not occur in any other county than that of Mid- 
dlesex, and, in the second place, it is the cause of great delay, and 
an additional cause of the uncertainty of punishment, which is the 
last thing that ought to be permitted in the administration of cri- 
minal law. When sentence of death is passed in London, the cases 
in which it is passed are all, with the exception above noticed, 
referred to the King in council, and after that, as Mr. Wakefield 
expresses it, to the King out of council, that is to say, to his Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; thus allowing prisoners, 
who, if they had been convicted in Wiltshire, would have had no 
appeal at all, the benefit, not of one, but of two appeals, first from 
the court that tried them to the privy council, and secondly, from 
the privy council to the Home Office. One of the effects of this 
en which, if good for Middlesex, ought to be equally good for 
Viltshire, is described by Mr. Wakefield. 


‘ It must not be supposed, however, that the keeper of Newgate, or his 
servants, treat prisoners under sentence of death with peculiar harshness, 
On the contrary, a stranger to the scene would be astonished to observe 
the peculiar tenderness, | was going to add respect, which persons under 
sentence of death obtain from all officers of the prison, Before sentence, 
a prisoner has only to observe the regulations of the jail in order to remain 
neglected and unnoticed. Once ordered to the cells, friends of all classessud- 
deuly rise up; his fellow prisoners, the turnkeys, the chaplain, the keepers, 
and the sheriffs, all seem interested in his fate; and he can make no rea- 
sonable request that is not at once granted by whomsoever he may address. 
This rule has some, but very few exceptions; such as where a hardened 
offender behaves with great levity and brutality, as if he cared nought for 
his life, and thought every one anxious to promote his death. Speaking 
generally, prisoners under sentence of death are, I repeat, treated with 
peculiar tenderness; and the only distinction made among those who be- 
have with common decency is, that persons convicted of forgery excite an 
extraordinary degree of interest in all who approach them. By observing 
this distinction, I was led to suppose, that the interest which is felt for 
every capital convict, except murderers, must be created by a sense of 
repugnance to the punishment about to be inflicted upon him; for there 
can be no doubt, that those who object to the punishment of death gene- 
rally, are especially opposed to its infliction for the crime of forgery. 

‘The absence of distinction as to all other cases must be accounted for 
as follows :—During the early part of my confinement in Newgate, | used 
frequently to ask questions of the keeper and chaplain as to the probable 
fate of certain convicts, whose appearance in chapel had attracted my 
notice ; and for some time I was astonished, by always receiving for auswer, 
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in words to this effect—* it is impossible to say; the Council decides; we 
know some to be more guilty than others, and more deserving of the 
severest punishment, but it so often happens that those escape whom we 
think most guilty and those suffer whom we believe to be least guilty, 
that we can never give an opinion on the subject.” I afterwards dis- 
covered that persons under sentence of death in Newgate are engaged 
in a lottery, of which the blanks are death, and that an attempt to foretell 
the result in any case would be mere guesswork.’'—pp. 93—95. 


He subsequently adds, that in Newgate, ‘every one who comes in 
contact with a man whose death by the hangman is probable, treats 
him not as a criminal, but as an unfortunate. Why is the capital 
convict so favourably distinguished? Because the punishment of 
death shocks every mind to which it is vividly presented, and over- 
turns the most settled notions of right and wrong.’ 

We cannot coincide altogether in the reasoning which the author 
makes use of with respect to the decisions of the privy council, and 
afterwards of the Home Secretary. He thinks that they are too 
often influenced by mere report, and by other classes of evidence 
which would not be received in a court of justice. It must always ° 
be remembered that the guilt of the prisoner is already decided by 
a competent tribunal, before it comes under the cognizance of the 
privy council, and that to the latter, strong grounds must be pre- 
sented before it can altogether reverse, or even modify the sentence 
which has been passed. Inquiries are most industriously made in 
many cases, with regard to the character of the prisoner, the answers 
to which are conveyed in an unofficial form, and may therefore be, 
toa certain extent, looked upon as mere rumours. But, generally 
speaking, they are well founded ; and although upon the whole we 
are inclined to think that no substantial injustice is ever done, either 
by the council or the Home Secretary, still this conviction does not 
at all reconcile us to the anomalous nature of these courts of appeal. 
If they exist in the metropolis, they ought also to exist in the coun- 
ties; or rather we should put the converse and say, that as they do 
not exist in the counties, they ought not to be permitted in the me- 
tropolis, for life is just as precious in one place as it is in the other, 
and ought to be equally respected in Cornwall, or the Orknies, as 
it is at St. James’s. There certainly is nothing in the mere proxi- 
mity to royalty that ought to make any difference. 

We have no hesitation in saying that had we a voice on the 
subject, we should decidedly vote for the abolition of death asa 
punishment in every case, save that of deliberate murder. We are 
not convinced that even in that excepted case death would be an 
adequate penalty ; but it seems the only one that is suited to the 
nature of the dns. as the common sense of mankind forbids that 
a murderer should again be received into that society, of which he 
has by his own act proved himself an enemy. But for all other 
offences of a capital nature, we entertain little doubt that solitary 
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imprisonment would be the most effectual penalty to which a cyl. 
prit could possibly be subjected. As to transportation, it has 
become a mere farce, or rather a material benefit to the offender, 
When it was originally devised, our colonial possessions were wholl 

uncultivated, and their insalubrity, the want of all the comforts, and 
of many of the necessaries of life, rendered them exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to new settlers, so that they were justly looked upon as 
places of real exile. But since that period the colonies have under- 
gone most material changes. Labour has risen in them to a high 
price, the convicts are sought for with the greatest eagerness, and 
in the course of a few years they are enabled, by moderate industry 
and good behaviour, to acquire their freedom. Hence transportation 
is now looked upon as a favourable change of situation, easily to 
be obtained at the expense of the country by the commission of a 
crime, calculated to draw down a nominal penalty of that nature. 
It is high time that it should be altogether abandoned as a judicial 
instrument for the suppression of practices injurious to society. It 
does not suppress, on the contrary it increases them ; and among 
' the lower orders of distressed families it really requires many efforts 
of honesty and virtue, to resist the temptations which the law holds 
out, of conveying individuals to distant climates, at the expense of the 
nation. The only punishment that deserves the title will ulti- 
mately be found to be that of solitary imprisonment, Experience 
has proved that it is the only one of which culprits are afraid. It 
appals the stoutest heart, and it is known that prisoners who have 
been condemned to the solitary cell, have implored death itself, 
rather than be subjected to the terrible feelings which inform him 
that he is cut off for ever from the converse of his fellow beings; 
that he is still to live, but doomed never more to see the “ human 
face divine.” Of all sorrows, this is the most intolerable for a guilty 
mind ; juries would never hesitate to justify, or judges to pronounce 
it by way of sentence, and it would afford to society an infinitely 
better guarantee than all the mock terrors of the gibbet, or the 
still greater humbug of Botany Bay. 





Art. VIIl.—The History of Poland, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By James Fletcher, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Narrative of Recent Events obtained from a Polish Patriot 
Nobleman. 8vo. pp. 428. London: Cochrane and Pickersgill. 1831. 


“A SANGUINARY and obstinate struggle is prolonged in Poland. 
This contest has already awakened the most lively emotions 
in the breast of Europe. I have felt bound to hasten the ter- 
mination of it. After having offered my meditation, I have pro- 
voked that of the Great Powers. I wished to arrest the effusion 
of blood, to preserve the south of Europe from the plague of the 
contagion which war propagates, and, above all, to assure to Poland, 
whose courage has resuscitated the ancient affections of France, 
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that nationality which has resisted time and its vicissitudes.” 
Such is the animating language in which the king of the French 
has recently alluded tothe noble cause, in which the Poles are en- 
gaged for the liberation of their country from the iron yoke of 
Russia. It is glorious to France that she has taken upon herself 
the initiative in this difficult and dangerous negotiation, for from 
the terms of the speech little doubt can be entertained that she is 
prepared to risk the chances of war itseif, rather than allow the 
brave people, whom she has thus openly taken under her protection, 
to be again subjected to the sway of the Northern Autocrat. 
These hardly can be considered as idle words, when we know 
that they have emanated from the portfolio of Casimir* Perier, 
aman of moderate but determined principles, who would hardly 
stake his reputation and his ministerial existence upon a negotiation 
of this important character, if he had not also sa resolved to 
carry it through to a successful issue. 

So far it is cheering to observe the prosperous career of liberty 
in different quarters of Europe. It would really seem as if on the 
same day on which Charles X. signed his fatal ordonnances last year, 
adecree had also gone forth from the hand of Providence, directing 
that the old freedom of the nations should be once more restored in 
all its primitive strength and beauty. Within the twelve months 
that have intervened between the last Julys, what surprising and 
permanent changes have we not seen ;—a revolution, an extended 
charter, a new sovereign, elected by the people, reigning in France: 
—a revolution, a new system of constitutional mm and a new 
monarch, also elected by the people, reigning in Belgium :—the 
apparently settled and invulnerable ministry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington overthrown in England, and a new charter, granted by his 
successors, with the king’s consent, whereby our ancient liberties 
are restored, enlarged, and secured against future spoliation. But 
the greatest miracle of all has been the revolt of the Poles, at the 
very moment when the war in Turkey having terminated in the 
complete triumph of the Czar, his hordes of armies were prepared 
to pour down at his command upon the territory of the insurgents, 
to overwhelm them, as it were, ‘at one fell swoop” with the speed 
and fury of a thunderbolt. The Decree of a higher Power had, 
however, directed otherwise. The courage of the Poles was able 
to withstand the first mighty shock of the enemy without quailing 
before them, and a thousand accidents have since operated in their 
favour. They have proved themselves in battle, hand to hand, well 
deserving of the liberties for which they are fighting ; and fortune, 
or rather we should devoutly say, Providence has been upon their 
side. The “ Passer of the Balkan,” as he was proudly styled, has 
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* Casimir is a Polish name. Who can say what effect this single acci- 
dent may not have had upon the councils of France with respect to the 
Polish question ? 
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been cut off in the very midst of his guards, by the mysterious jn- 
strumentality of the cholera morbus; the same irresistible agent of 
Heaven has put an end to the career of the original provoker of 
the revolt, the Grand Duke Constantine; and, as if for the purpose 
of compelling Nicholas to read the will of the Deity in language that 
cannot be mistaken, the plague is at the same time raging in both 
the contending armies and in his own capital, and has become itself 
a powerful motive with the southern states of Europe, as we ma 
observe from the speech of the King of France, for putting an end 
to a war which tends more than any other circumstance to propagate 
the malady. 

As we may therefore consider the re-organization of Poland to 
be an affair already in progress, and likely to be brought to a ter- 
mination as favourable to liberty, as have been the recent revolu- 
tions in France, Belgium, and, we may add, in England, it will be 
interesting to inquire into the past history of that country, to inform 
ourselves of the genius of its people, its laws, its boundaries, and 
the means which it possesses for the construction of a solid Euro- 
pean nation. At the most remote period to which authentic histor 
seems to extend, it would appear that the confines of Poland lay 
between the Vistula and the Oder, extending not much beyond 
the modern Posen to the North, and barely as far as the Carpa- 
thian Mountains to the South. It is assumed, (for in such cases 
a great deal must rest upon assumption,) with a great degree of 
probability, that this district was peopled by some of the wandering 
tribes east of the Vistula, who advanced, or were pressed, west- 
ward, occupying, under the name of Sclavonians, the countries 
abandoned by the hardy races who rushed down like a torrent 
upon the Roman empire. The Sclavonian emigrants called 
their adopted country Poland, from a term in their language 
which signifies flatness; the district being almost one unin- 
terrupted level. So much is this the character of the country, 
that Vautrin says that “‘an observer in a balloon might pass at 
the height of twenty toises over almost the whole of Poland, with- 
out fear of coming in contact with any mountains or other ob- 
structions.” The political power of the community was originally 
chiefly in the hands of the Voyvodes, or Barons, who dethroned and 
elected the duke or king at their good pleasure. It was seldom that 
the sceptre descended without interruption in one family for three 
generations; war seemed to be the business and delight of the 
people, and so early as the tenth and eleventh centuries, Bohemia 
and far-spreading Russia, Saxony, and the country now called 
Prussia, felt the weight of their arms. Indeed it would seem that 
the Polish sovereigns encouraged the native disposition to war, 
for the sake of preserving their own power, to which peace was 
always dangerous. It was at such a period that Casimir I. was 
driven from the throne by the Barons, on account of what they 
called his tyrannical imposts, when he became a wanderer over 
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the face of the earth, begging his bread from door to door, and at 
length finding refuge as a monk in the abbey of Cluny. He was, 
however, restored to his throne; the remainder of his reign was 
comparatively untroubled, and he was succeeded by his son, Bo- 
leslas, who was a sort of monarchical Quixote, seeking adventures 
and fighting the battles of every body who chose to invite his 
assistance. His fall was tragical. His absence and that of the 
flower of the army from Poland exceeded, at one period, seven 
years. The consequence was that the slaves revolted, the people 
became tumultuous, and the wives of the absent soldiers took serfs 
for their temporary husbands. Boleslas upon his return deluged 
the country with blood, punishing the people for their insubordi- 
nation, the slaves for their rebellion, and the women for their in- 
fidelity. Justice, however, though she sometimes lingers, is found 
ever dogging the wrong-doer. 


‘But the last scene of the tragedy was yet tocome. St. Stanislas, 
bishop of Cracow, either being shocked at the unchristian slaughter, or 
making it a pretext for other designs, reproved Boleslas, threatened him 
with the vengeance of the church, unless he ceased from his bloody work, 
and even went so far as to refuse him admittance to his church, still called 
St. Stanislas-Kirche, while he was performing mass. The hasty and 
provoked king, in a moment of rage, burst into the sanctuary, and mur- 
dered the poo@ prelate at the very altar. 

‘The thunders of the Pope now roared over the devoted head of 
Boleslas, le was accursed, excommunicated, dethroned, and banished. 
He who had given away kingdoms, found none to bestow on him the 
poorest pittance, and those who had grown rich on his bounty, refused 
him the meagre alms of a tear. Abandoned by men, and denounced as 
one abhorred by God, he crept away into the forests, whose savage 
tenants were the only living creatures which were left to afford him an 
asylum, and make him an inmate of their caverns. At length the poor 
penitent, brokenhearted, went to pour out the last bitter dregs of his cup 
of life in a monastery in Carinthia; and he who had wielded a sceptre, 
and revelled in all the luxuries of Kiow, spent the last few days of his 
life in preparing lentils and hard bread for the monks, in a miserable 
kitchen, 

‘ The life of Boleslas forms one of the saddest and most striking pictures 
afforded by the worst vicissitudes of human life. From the almoner of 
kings to the pensioner of mendicants; from the leader of armies to the 
menial of a monastery; from the royal voluptuary to the starving beggar; 
from the palace to the kitchen ; how stupendous was his fall! and how 
stupendous the power which hurled him from the throne! Nor was his 
moral fall less great. He had set out in life with a heart full of generous 
feeling; he had a noble spirit ; but the bland and seducing smile of the 
Votary of gaiety, lured him to its orgies, and corrupted the pure warm 
blood of a hero’s heart. Self-dissatisfaction, added to the violence of 
his passions, then accelerated his downfall; and the hand which was 
once stretched forth only to help the weak and assist the poor, was now 
stained with the blood of a minister of that faith, to which his great 
tamesake and predecessor had devoted all the energies of his vigorous 
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mind. Had the first and last parts of this king’s life been transposed, 
his character would now perhaps be viewed in a very different light,’— 
pp- 21—23. 


The monarchy was now extinguished for nearly two hundred 
ears, or rather it was merged in that of the Deladem of Poland. 
In the list of the princes who exercised its attributes, the name of 
the second Casimir shines out with a mild and beneficent lustre ; 
his clemency under all circumstances ‘‘ smoothed the rugged brow” 
of war; he was of the most generous disposition, and a father to 
his people. He had it not in his power to emancipate the serfs, 
but he mitigated their slavery as much as he could by laws of pro- 
tection which he strictly enforced. His subjects called him the 
Just, and history characterises him as a lover of peace, and the 
most amiable sovereign that every swayed the Polish sceptre. He 
founded the University of Cracow. 

It was reserved, however, for the third Casimir to obtain, as he 
deserved, about the middle of the fourteenth century, the title of 
the Polish Justinian. Before his time the administration of justice 
was placed upon a most unequal and uncertain footing ; he gave 
order, and equity, and dignity, to the laws, and caused them to be 
respected. Upon his death, a collateral relative, Louis, King of 
Hungary, was called to the throne upon certain constitutional terms 
which were embodied in the Pacta conventa, the Great Charter of 
Poland, which so far limited the prerogatives of the king, that he 
was little more than the mere guardian of the laws. The existence 
of this written compact is of itself a proof of the progress in power, 
which the Diet (so called from an old German word signifying a 
multitude) had already made. This body is said to have been first 
assembled in Poland in 1331, about sixty years after the first orga- 
nization of our own parliamentary system, and upon a similar 
principle, the Diet having been formed with a view to a balance of 
power between the aristocracy and the lower barons, or, as we 
should call them, the gentry ; who, though they possessed the titles 
of noblemen, constituted in fact a separate interest. It would ap- 
pear that in Poland every man who fought on horseback was styled 
noble, miles and nobilis being in that country synonimous terms. 

It is worth remarking, that the commercial classes seem never to 
have risen to sufficient influence in Poland, to obtain seats in the 
Diet. The people having been almost perpetually engaged in war, 
at home or abroad, and the profession of a soldier having been 
the only means of arriving at fortune and the distinction of 
nobility, the trade fell principally into the hands of Jews and 
other icles. To the present hour this has very much con- 
tinued to be the case ; the Jews, indeed, are supposed to concentrate 
in their own hands the mercantile wealth of the country; a fact 
which would, possibly, render it necessary to incorporate them in 
any new system of political representation that may hereafter be 
adopted. 
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Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the Duchy of Lithuania 
was united to Poland, in consequence of the marriage of Jagellon 
(Duke of Lithuania) to Hedwiga, the daughter of Louis, who left 
no male heirs. The limits of the nation were thus materially ex- 
tended ; the duchy embracing a tract of dominion nearly four times 
as large as that of Poland proper. Soon after this period, the ter- 
ritory was still farther augmented by successive conquests, learning 
began to be very generally cultivated by the Polish gentry, and the 
Latin has ever since continued to be almost a living language in 
that country. An important modification was also made in the 
constitution of the Diet. 

‘The diets, up to this period, had been general assemblies of all the 
nobles, that is, of the army; but the inconvenience of holding meetings 
of more than a hundred thousand horsemen, obliged the Poles to adopt 
the form of representation, which had become almost universal in Europe. 
Dietines, or Colloquia, had long been held by each of the palatines in 
their palatinates, for the administration of justice, and these now began 
to appoint deputies for the management of the public business. In the 
course of time, every district assumed the same privilege, and at length, 
in 1468, sent two deputies to a general diet. This first diet was con- 
vened to debate on the propriety of renewing the war against the Teutonic 
knights, of which we have already seen the conclusion. The nobles of 
many of the provinces refused to give up their rights to a deputy, and 
Regal Prussia, in particular, was so tenacious of this privilege, that it has 
reserved even to modern times, the power of sending as many nobles to 
the diet as it pleases. The deputies also were bound to act precisel 
according to the instructions of their constituents, and the nobles sill 
maintained their custom of general meetings, or confederations when 
occasion required. The towns also at this time enjoyed the elective 
franchise. —pp. 51, 52. 


Unhappily the power of the higher nobles still greatly prepon- 
derated over that of the third estate ; the evil was clearly apparent 
to the sovereign, and he resolved, if possible, to apply a remedy. 
But the third estate was not yet sufficiently strong to afford him 
effectual assistance ; his designs were suspected and frustrated by 
the aristocracy, and there were no commercial corporations, as in 
England, to assert their rights ; and thus the aristocracy engrossed 
almost all the political influence of the country. Their authority 
over their serfs was quite arbitrary, notwithstanding the laws of 
protection established by Casimir; and they succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Diet, in 1496, a decree by which persons engaged in 
trade were interdicted from becoming proprietors of land, or patrons 
of church preferment. 

The line of the Jagellons ended with Sigismund, who, at his 
death, being without a male heir, restored the crown to his subjects 
for their disposal. Thus it became an affair of election and a prize 
for the competition, not of the native nobility, who were too 
jealous of each other to allow one of their own order to be raised 
to the throne, but of foreign princes, of whom many were at all 
202 
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times found ready to contend for it. Laws for regulating the elec- 
tion of the sovereign were passed in 1573: it was agreed that all 
the nobles should have a voice in the nomination, and certain 
additions were made to the pacta conventa, whereby the crown was 
recognised as elective, and at the same time stripped of all active 
power; the Diet was ordered to be convoked every two years, and 
perfect toleration of religious opinions was established, the Roman 
Catholic however remaining the religion of the state, and the 
kings being bound to be of that faith. The first king elected 
according to the new constitution was Henry, Duke of Anjou, son 
of Catharine de Medicis, and brother of Charles IX., the reigning 
King of France. De Thou has given an animated description of the 
Polish deputation, which was charged with the office of announc- 
ing his new dignity to Henry. 

‘Tt is impossible to express the general astonishment when we saw 
these ambassadors in long robes, fur caps, sabres, arrows, and quivers ; 
but our admiration was excessive when we saw the sumptuousness of their 
equipages, the scabbards of their swords adorned with jewels, their bridles, 
saddles, and horse-cloths decked in the same way, and the air of conse- 
quence and dignity by which they were distinguished. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances was their facility in expressing themselves in 
Latin, French, German, and Italian. These four languages were as fami- 
liar to them as their vernacular tongue. There were only two men of 
rank at court who could answer them in Latin, the Baron of Millau and 
the Marquis of Castelnau-Maurissitre. They had been commissioned 
expressly to support the honour of the French nation that had reason to 
blush at their ignorance in this point They (the ambassadors) 
spoke our language with so much purity, that one would have taken them 
rather for men educated on the banks of the Seine and the Loire, than for 
inhabitants of the countries which are watered by the Vistula or the 
Dnieper, which put our courtiers to the blush, who knew nothing, but 
were open enemies of all science; so that when their guests questioned 
them, they answered only with signs or blushes.” '—pp. 65, 66. 


The honour was not much coveted by Henry; he set out how- 
ever for Poland with the view of accepting it, but he had scarcely 
passed beyond the frontiers of his kingdom when he was informed 
of the death of his brother, which opened to him the throne of 
France. He at once cut off all the difficulties of his embarrassing 
situation by absconding as quickly as possible, and the Polish 
crown was conferred upon the Duke of Transylvania, Stephen 
Batery, an enlightened prince, whd founded the University of 
Wilna, and gave every protection in his power to learning. The 
reigns that followed were stormy. The most brilliant was that of 
the celebrated John Sobieski, a Pole, who was raised to the throne 
by his superior genius. His successful conduct of the war against 
the Turks, whom he frequently vanquished in the field with in- 
ferior forces, gave an appearance of solidity to his throne, and of 
political influence to his country, to which it had for many years 
been a stranger. Nevertheless, the voice of faction was loud 
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against him towards the close of his reign; he was charged with 
making treaties detrimental to his country, and with infringing its 
liberties. [t was upon one of these occasions that his indiguation 
was vented in these manly and eloquent terms. 


«« It is true they have told me that there was a remedy for the troubles 
of the republic; that the king should not divorce liberty, but re-establish 
it. Has he then violated it? Senators, this holy liberty in which I was 
born, and in which [ grew up, rests on the faith of my oaths, and I am not 
a perjurer. I have devoted my life to it; from my youth, the blood of all 
my family has taught me to found my glory on this devotion. Let him 
who doubts it, go visit the tombs of my ancestors; let him follow the 
path to immortality which they have shewn to me. He will find by the 
traces of their blood, the road to the country of the Tartars, and the 
deserts of Wallachia, He will hear issuing from the bosom of the earth, 
and beneath the cold marble, voices which cry: Let them learn from me 
how honourable and sweet it is to die for our country! I could invoke 
the memory of my father, the glory he had, of being called four times to 
preside in the assemblies in this sanctuary of our laws, and the name of 
buckler of liberty which he deserved. Believe me, all this tribunitial elo- 
quence would be better employed against those who, by their factions, 
invoke upon our country that cry of the prophet, which I. seem, alas! 
already to hear resounding over our heads: ‘ yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed!” "—p. 140. 


This prophecy was completely realized. Sobieski was the Jast of 
the elective kings of Poland who may be said to have been chosen 
with any appearance of national freedom. After his death the 
elections were forced; the king being nominally voted by a party 
m the Diet, but being in truth seated on the throne by the in- 
strumentality of foreign arms. From that period the glory of the 
kingdom of Poland took its departure; Russia, Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, France, and even England, occasionally taking active 
measures for the support of the candidate whom they respectively 
chose to set up. The proceedings of the Diet became a mere farce, 
as in consequence of the practice which had for some time prevailed, 
of requiring the assembly to be unanimous in all its resolutions, 
it was in the power of any deputy by expressing his dissent, thus 
exercising what was called his right of Liberum veto, to break up 
the assembly whenever such a step was found expedient. In such 
a state of things it was not difficult for Catharine of Russia to 
render her own influence predominant in Poland. The violent 
steps which she took for that purpose are properly characterised 
by Mr. Fletcher. She completed the overthrow of Polish inde- 
pendence, and the result was that the country was entirely at the 
mercy of the adjacent powers. The prophecy of Stanislas Les- 
czynski was now about to be realized. 

‘The fulness of time was now come to show the Poles the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy which had been so often shouted in their ears to 
no purpose by the true friends of the republic, that the mutual jealousies 
of their neighbours was not a sufficient safeguard from foreign encroach~ 
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ment and oppression. They seemed to forget that, even supposing the 
states of Europe were able to counterpoise each other, the balance of 
power was constantly vibrating ; and that the equilibrium might be pre- 
served, as well by making the Polish shares to be taken by the several 
powers proportionate, as by keeping to their own boundaries, 

‘One who was the most competent to judge of the interests and pros- 
pects of Poland, from having been its sovereign, had exhorted them man 
years before, in the plainest and most forcible terms, to open their eyes to 
their danger. ‘I reflect,” said the royal and beneficent philosopher, 
Stanislas Lesczynski, ‘‘ with dread upon the perils which surround us; 
what force have we to resist our neighbours? and on what do we found this 
extreme confidence which keeps us chained, as it were, slumbering in 
disgraceful repose? Do we trust to the faith of treaties? How many 
examples have we of the frequent neglect of even the most solemn agree- 
ments! We imagine that our neighbours are interested in our preserva- 
tion by their mutual jealousy, a vain prejudice which deceives us; ridiculous 
infatuation, which formerly cost the Hungarians their liberty, and which 
will surely deprive us of ours, if, depending on such a frivolous hope, we 
continue unarmed ; our turn will come, no doubt, either we shal! be the 
prey of some famous conquerors, or, perhaps, even the neighbouring powers 
will combine to divide our states.” In vain were this and similar appeals 


made to the Poles; sad experience only was to convince them of their 
truth.’—pp. 260, 261. 


Russia, Prussia, and Austria, had already resolved upon the 
partition of this unfortunate country. We have already seen in 
the character of Sobieski a source of elevating recollections for the 
Poles of the present day, and, indeed, of all future time. Many 
patriot voices were raised against the iniquitous plan of partition, 
which was concocted by the three powers. Amongst those noble 
defenders of their country, none were more distinguished than a 
deputy from Nowogrodeck, named Reyten, a Lithuanian by de- 
scent, and his worthy colleague, Samuel Korsak, to whom his 
father, on his setting out from home, addressed these valedictory 
words :——“ My son, I send you to Warsaw accompanied by my 
oldest domestics ; I charge them to bring me your head if you do 
not oppose with all your might what is now plotting against your 
country.” It happened that Poninski, a mere creature of the 
three allied powers, was irregularly nominated as marshal of the 
Diet ; a majority of the voices was in favour of Reyten, and he was 
determined on exercising the office, which was one of great influ- 
ence in the assembly. Poninski, however, acted as marshal, he 
having been appointed by the intervention of the ambassadors, and 
soon after the session opened, he adjourned it to the next day. 


‘On the following morning, Poninski again made his appearance, merely 
to postpone the assembly one day more. When this period arrived, he 
went to the hall with a guard of foreign soldiers, to station some of his 
faction at the doors, and to prevent the entrance of the public. Reyten, 
Korask, and their little band of patriots were soon at their posts, when 
Reyten perceiving that the people were not allowed to enter, exclaimed, 
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« Gentlemen, follow me. Poninski shall not be marshal of the diet to-day, 
if I live!” It was already twelve o'clock, and Poninski did not appear, 
but a messenger arrived to state that he adjourned the meeting. ‘ We do 
pot acknowledge Poninski for marshal,” replied Reyten; and seeing many 
of the members about to retire, he placed himself before the door with his 
arms crossed, and attempted to stop the deserters. But his exertions 
proving useless, he threw himself along the door-way, exclaiming with a 
wearied but determined voice, ‘ Go, go, and seal your own eternal ruin, 
but first trample on the breast which will only beat br honour and liberty !” 
There were now only fifteen members in the hall, and of these but six per- 
severed in their patriotic determination ; namely, Reyten, Korsak, Durin, 
Terzmanowski, Kozuchowski, and Penczkowski, At ten, a message arrived 
from the Russian ambassador, inviting the non-content deputies to a con- 
ference at his house. Four of them, among whom was Korsak, accord- 
ingly went, and Stackelberg at first addressed them mildly, but finding 
them resolute began to threaten them with confiscation of their estates. 
On this Korask rose and declared, since they wished to seize his posses- 
sions, which were already, however, mostly plundered by the Russian 
armies, there was no occasion for so many preliminaries; and he actually 
put into his hand a list of all his property, adding, ‘‘ This is all I have to 
sacrifice to the avarice of the enemies of my country. I know that they 
can also dispose of my life, but I do not know any despot on earth rich 
enough to corrupt, or powerful enough to intimidate me.” 

‘Reyten remained still at his post, and the four patriots, on returning, 
found the doors closed, and lay down without for the night. On the fol- 
lowing day the ministers of the three powers repaired to the King’s palace ; 
and Stackelberg threatened him with the immediate destruction of his 
capital, unless he gave his sanction to the forced confederation. Stanislas 
demanded the advice of his council, but received no reply, and taking 
their silence for an assent, and not knowing how to evade a direct answer, he 
yielded to the ministers’ demands. The corrupt diet held their assembly, 
without the hall, because Reyten was still at his post, and such was their 
dread of even one patriotic individual. On the 23rd of April, when 
Poninski and the confederates entered, they found Reyten stretched 
senseless on the floor, in which state he must have lain thirty-six hours ; 
such wasthe determination with which he resisted the oppression of his 
country; and so entirely were all the energies of his mind devoted to the 
cause, that when he learned its fall, he lost his reason.'.—pp. 289—291. 


Assuredly in the memory of such men as Reyten and Korsak, 
the Poles of our time have the noblest examples to incite them to 
deeds of patriotism. It was not until 1774, that this disgraceful 
partition of the greater portion of the Polish territories was finally 
agreed upon, without a single word of opposition from either 
France or England, and the public have still hardly forgotten the 
outrageous violation of the laws of nations, which were perpe- 
trated in order to carry that arrangement into execution. We 
need not remind the reader of the admirable exertions of that glo- 
rious band of patriots, with Kosciusko at their head, who resisted 
this most iniquitous proceeding; nor of the unhappy fate with 
which those exertions were attended. The remnant of the 
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kingdom which had been at first spared to Stanislas Augustus, as the 
viceroy (for he was no more) of Russia, was soon taken from him ; 
he was persuaded to abdicate, and the country became, for a 
season, a mere Russian province. The policy of Napoleon, at a 
subsequent period, amused the Poles with new notions of indepen- 
dence, but they soon found that they had merely made an ex- 
change of a Russian for a French master, and, in 1815, the 
Congress of Vienna decided that the duchy of Warsaw, to which 
the limits of Poland may be said to have been then reduced, 
should be formed into a kingdom, and united to the crown of 
Russia, upon the condition, however, which was of course intended 
by that assembly of legitimates to be merely nominal, that it 
should enjoy a separate constitution and administration. A form 
of constitution was, indeed, given to Poland by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, but we may all remember the manner in which it has been 
carried into execution. The Emperor’s nominal lieutenant was a 
Pole, but the late Grand Duke Constantine was the real governor, 
as he held the appointment of commander in chief of the army. 
The author has collected from an authentic source several instances 
of gross misconduct on the part of that prince. 


‘A most opulent and respectable man, named Woloski, the principal 
brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his people, without his own 
knowledge, hired, as a servant in his establishment, a Russian deserter. 
The offender was detected, and proof of innocence on the part of his em- 
ployer being disallowed, the Grand Duke, by his individual decree, ordered 
this respectable individual to be fettered, and in that condition he was 
compelled to work with a wheelbarrow in the public streets! His daugh- 
ter, an amiable young lady, ventured to appeal to the mercy of the Grand 
Duke in behalf of her parent; and the unmanly monster kicked her down 
stairs, using, at the same time, the most abusive language. In the same 
way he caused two Polish officers to be seized in the dead of night, and 
without trial, or even accusation, sent them to Russia. Some of the pub- 
lishers of Warsaw having incurred his displeasure, he sent soldiers in the 
middle of the night to break up the presses and destroy the types. Taxes 
were levied without consulting the diet ; and when a distinguished mem- 
ber, Niemoyewski, protested against such proceedings, he was arrested and 
sent to his country-house under the charge of Cossacks, who kept him 
there for ten years, notwithstanding the most urgent affairs that required 
his attention elsewhere. The students, too, especially at Wilna, were per- 
secuted and harassed by a most notorious person named Nowozilzoff, who 
succeeded Prince Adam Czartoryski as curator of the universities. This 
fit tool in Constantine’s hands displayed on every occasion the most atro- 
cious rapacity, and an entire absence of common humanity. One of the 
richest inhabitants of Lithuania had been arrested at the instance of this 
modern Sejanus ; but 15,000 ducats, or 7,000/. sterling effected his libe- 
ration. This most infamous act, if it be possible to give any pre-eminence 
in acts all most pre-eminently wicked, was performed on the following 
occasion :—A boy of nine years of age, a son of Count Plater, had, in the 
playfulness of childhood, written in chalk on one of the forms, “ The 3rd 
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of May for ever !” that being the anniversary of Kosciusko's Constitation. 
The fact was discovered by some of the innumerable spies, employed even 
among these infants, to Nowozilzoff, who instituted an inquiry among the 
boys; not one would betray poor Plater : they were all ordered to be 

with the utmost severity! The unhappy offender declared that he had 
written the offensive words. The Grand Duke condemned him to be a 
soldier for life, ma per of advancement in the army; and when his 
mother threw herself before his carriage to implore forgiveness for the 
wretched child, he spurned her like a dog with his foot ! 

‘ Every one possessed of the means, naturally fled from such unheard-of 
tyranny, and, among others, a highly accomplished gentleman, who sought 
refuge in London. Constantine sent an emissary after him, in the foolish 
belief that he could carry him off. The emissary soon discovered the folly 
of his errand, and returned, to the great chagrin of his master. 

‘ Shaving the heads of females who displeased him was a common occur- 
rence; and, on one occasion, four soldiers were severely punished because 
they abstained from carrying such an order into effect, as they found it 
impossible to do so without using personal violence. Tarring and feather- 
ing the shaved heads of the offenders was also a favourite recreation of the 
commander-in-chief, whose delight it was to witness these barbarities,’— 
pp- 404— 406. 

‘One of the most atrocious acts of this most atrocious period, is the 
treatment of Major Lukasinski, a Polish officer of high character and 
blameless life. He was distinguished by the Grand Duke, indeed was espe- 
cially favoured on all occasions, but being a member of the association at 
the time that it became particularly obnoxious, he was arrested, and after 
some time brought into the presence of his imperious chief, who, addressing 
him in terms of kindness and friendship, invited him to repose confidence 
in the known attachment he felt for him: thus thrown off his guard, the 
unhappy man spoke with frankness and candour. He was removed to his 
dungeon, tried on his confession to the Grand Duke, was convicted, and con- 
demned to be deprived of all his honours, to chains, and to perpetual impri- 
sonment. In compliance with this sentence, he was conveyed to the fortress 
of Zamosc, where upwards of a thousand persons similarly circumstanced 
were confined. One of the Grand Duke’s emissaries was introduced into 
the prison; he got up a conspiracy for effecting the escape of the prisoners, 
and without the privity of the wretched Lukasinski, contrived to procure 
his nomination as the leader of the conspirators. Then further persecu- 
tions were instituted, and for this imputed crime, which, even if real 
could not be blamed, by any man, he was condemned to death. This was 
however, too humane; death would have afforded relief to the wearied, 
which was not the object of Constantine. It was therefore commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment and a WEEKLY FLOGGING! And it was directed 
that a record should be kept for Constantine’s especial information of the 
effect of each blow on the wretched victim! Humanity recoils at record- 
ing such atrocity, such cold-blooded ferocity; and we should not have 
ventured on making the statement, had not the facts been attested by 
documents found among the papers of the Grand Duke after his precipi- 
tate retreat from Warsaw last November. Tu guard against the possi- 
bility of relief or escape, Lukasinski was alternately confined in a prison in 
the heart of Warsaw, or in the fortress of Goura; and he was instantly 


removed, if the scene of his actual sufferings were even suspected,’— 
pp. 408, 409. 
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To this catalogue of crime, for which the wretched prince has 
since been called upon to answer before a higher tribunal, we 
cannot forbear adding another specimen of his cruelty towards a 
Polish gentleman now in this country. 


‘ His career may be described as one of pain and misery. His father— 
a distinguished champion of the liberties of his country at the period of the 
last partition—was expatriated : being accompanied with his wife, the sub- 
ject of the present detail was born during their flight, and was seized with 
his father’s property by the government! He was placed with a man who 
appears to have possessed some of the feelings of humanity; for on the 
death of his own child, he reported the stranger to be dead, at the same 
time restoring him to his parents. Subsequently to the establishment of 
the Duchy of Warsaw, he entered the service of Napoleon, and served with 
distinction, but was taketr prisoner in 1812, and was three years in prison, 
After the cession to Russia, and the establishment of the kingdom, he 
wished to retire from military life; and, after fourteen refusals to accept 
his resignation, the permission to retire was most ungraciously granted, 
His pertinacity had offended, and his integrity made him a marked man. 
Accordingly, on the occasion of which we speak, he was arrested, (having 
at that time previously spent about seven years in Russian prisons,) and 
without condemnation placed in a dark dungeon, where for eleven months 
he neither saw the face of man or the light of day. At the expiration of 
that time he, with others, was suddenly taken from their cells, thrown into 
common carts, and conveyed under a burning sun to St. Petersburg, where 
he was kept in rigorous custody, until he had completed his fourth year of 
additional captivity. Almost at the moment of his arrest he had been 
married to a lovely and amiable female: he had no intercourse with his 
family during his wearisome confinement; and when he returned to be 
cheered by domestic affection, he found that he had become a father, but 
that his wife, worn out by her feelings, was no longer the beautiful partner 
of his hopes and fears, but an exhausted being, drooping fast into her 
grave.—She died in two months !’—pp. 411—413. 


When we consider the natural character of the Poles, the high 
and fiery spirit by which they are animated, the recollections of an- 
cient liberty and of national glory which they must dearly cherish, 
and of the personal influence which they: formerly exercised in the 
affairs of their country, we cannot be surprised at the electric mass of 
indignation which these and a thousand other acts of the oppressor 
kindled in their breasts, and which at length broke upon him in 
sounds of thunder. The 30th of November, 1830, will be a day 
ever memorable in Polish annals. Secret associations had been al- 
ready organized, for the purpose of taking advantage of any fa- 
vourable circumstances that might arise for the liberation of their 
country. The French revolution of July gave new vigour to their 
hopes, and prepared them for any extremity. Constantine’s po- 
lice were aware of the excitation that prevailed, and in order to es- 
tablish the guilt of those whom they most suspected, inveigled them 
into an association of their own ; from indolence, or rather perhaps 
from fear of devising a new scheme of organization, they made use 
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of one that had been already adopted by patriotic associations, 
against the members of which the government had proceeded with 
its characteristic violence. The production of this scheme alarmed 
the younger conspirators, who were enthusiastic in the cause ; and 
believing that they were about to be immolated on the spot, they 
rushed to the military school at which they were receiving their edu- 
cation, and with very little exertion persuaded all their comrades to 
arm and join them in an attack upon the palace. Amongst 180 
individuals there was not a single dissentient ; even one who was 


lying sick in bed joined his companions, and they forthwith com- 
menced the revolution. 


‘The Grand Duke, though affecting a reckless courage on all occasions, 
did not choose to incur the risk of living in the centre of Warsaw, but esta- 
blished himself at the palace of Belveder in the outskirts of the city, having 
at a short distance, the barracks of three regiments of Russian guards. 
From some whimsical motive he surrounded the barrack with a wide and 
deep ditch, over which some very narrow bridges were thrown, so that by 
boats it was most conveniently crossed. Constantine had no guards about 
his residence, but the disguised spies were so numerous, that no stranger 
could approach beyond the outer gate without interruption. The habits 
of the Grand Duke, too, favoured the plan of the conspirators. His usual 
practice was to rise at four, to appear among the troops and in public until 
his hour of dinner, which is two in the afternoon ; then to retire to bed, 
sleep until seven or eight o’clock, then rise again and devote himself to 
amusement for the evening. The hour chosen for proceeding to his palace, 
for the purpose of making him a prisoner to be detained as an hostage, 
was seven. At that time the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of 
Sobieski, where the main body posted themselves, while a dozen of the most 
determined pressed forward to complete their object. They forced their 
way into the palace, where they were first opposed by the director of the 
police, one Lubowidizki, who fled on being wounded: next they encoun- 
tered the Russian General Gendre, a man infamous for his crimes ; he was 
killed in the act of resisting. Lastly, when on the point of reaching the 
bedchamber of the Grand Duke, who alarmed had just risen, they were 
stopped by the valet-de-chambre Kochanowski, who by closing a secret 
door enabled his master to-escape undressed through the window. He 
fled to his guards, who instantly turned out. Disappointed in their prey, 
the devoted band rejoined their companions at the bridge of Sobieski, 
where they had been awaiting the result of the plan. On finding that the 
first object had failed, they resolved on returning into the city. In doing 
this, it was necessary to pass close to the barracks, where the soldiers 
were already mounted, but unable to cross the ditch, from the precau- 
tionary arrangements of the small bridges. They could therefore only fire 
on the hostile party, who from being thus peculiarly situated, returned the 
fire so briskly that they killed three hundred before they retreated, carrying 
off only one of their party wounded. On reaching the city, they instantly 
liberated every state prisoner, were joined by the school of the engineers 
and the students of the university. A party entered the only two theatres 
open, calling out, ‘* Women home—men to arms!” Both requisitions 
were instantaneously complied with. The arsenal was next forced, and, in 
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one hour and a half from the first movement, so electrical was the cry of 
liberty, that 40,000 men were in arms. The sappers and the fourth Polish 
regiment declared in favour of the insurrection very soon: and by eleven 
o’clock the remainder of the Polish troops in Warsaw, declaring that their 
children were too deeply compromised to be abandoned, espoused the popu- 
lar cause. On hearing this, the Grand Duke fell back, forcing two regi- 
ments of Polish guards along with him !’—pp. 414—416. 


There is little doubt that if time had allowed the arrangements 
of the revolutionists to have been somewhat better matured, Con- 
stantine and his troops might have been easily captured. They were 
foolishly permitted to escape under a convention ; but the patriots 
have since then given abundant proof tothe world that this was an 
act of clemency, not of timidity. Nobly indeed have they vindi- 
cated the Polish name. Their recent deeds of arms have given new 
lustre to the cause of liberty throughout the civilized world ; and 
we trust that the time is fast approaching when they shall receive, as 
well from the government as from the people of England, that active 
sympathy which they have so richly earned. We have been, since 
the very commencement of their operations, so intensely occupied 
with our own affairs, involving not merely a change of ministry, 
but the election of a new parliament, and the discussion of many 
essential alterations in its constitution, that we have hardly had 
time topay even a moderate degree of attention to the operations of 
those chivalrous champions of Sarmatia. We fervently pray that 
they may be able to disperse the armies of the haughty Czar, drive 
them back to their native marshes, and for ever remove from his 
head the diadem which his tyranny has sullied. _If the effusion of 
blood can indeed be prevented by mere diplomatic interference, we 
may envy the French nation the glory of originating it. But we 
cannot the less admire and thank that great country, in the name 
of humanity and freedom, for listening to the voice of instinct and 
feeling in such a cause, instead of waiting for events, and the cere- 
monious routine of that phlegmatic policy, which has too long hung 
like an incubus over our own cabinet. 








Arr. VIII.—The Library of Entertaining Knowiedge.— The Architec- 
ture of Birds. Parts I. and I]. London: Knight, 1831. 


FoR this charming volume of Natural History we are indebted to 
Mr. Rennie, the Author of Insect Transformations and Insect 
Architecture. It has been thought by some of our contemporaries 
that the titles which he has chosen to give to his works, have been 
somewhat fanciful, and calculated chiefly for the purposes of attrac- 
tion. They may be open to this objection to a certain extent, but 
we are inclined to think that it is of very little consequence what 
name an author gives to his book, provided that it be in itself ca- 
pable of rewarding the attention which we bestow upon it. Ina 
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production of this class, destined for the entertainment of a large 
class of readers, the absence of formality and system is, in our eyes, 
a great recommendation. We do not think that it signifies a great 
deal, whether there be or be not any decided and stnking analogy 
between miners and mining-birds, masons and mason-birds, tailors 
and tailor- birds, weavers and weaver-birds. If there be the slight- 
est possible ground for the justification of these appellations, a mere 
peg as it were to hang an association upon, that is sufficient. In an 
elaborate treatise, affecting to discuss the subject scientifically, we 
should undoubtedly look for an arrangement of topics according 
to rules that either have been, or deserve to be, stamped with a le- 
gitimate authority. But in such a publication as the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, we seek principally for amusement, and if 
with it we obtain a little instruction, we may feel assured that it 
will not be the less pleasing or impressive, because it has come in a 
kind of dishabille. 

Nothing, in our estimation, can be done amiss which tends to 
increase our love of nature and of her wondrous works. To some 
readers, and perhaps to all deep thinkers, system, classification, and 
a technical nomenclature are indispensible ; and they look upon 
any thing in the shape of a popular vehicle of knowledge as unde- 
serving of their notice, and beneath even their contempt. But all 
such persons we leave to the enjoyment of their stilts. They cannot 
put a cloud upon the sun, nor stop the song of the lark, nor ruffle 
the music of the brook, nor lessen the pomp of the woods, nor spoil 
the garniture of the fields. If they choose to enter into the sub- 
ject of Natural History with their spectacles on, and a box of 
Pontet at their elbow, we wish them joy of their preference. For 
our parts, we love to roam abroad beneath the garish eye of 
day, to read the glorious volume of nature in her own handwriting, 
for the understanding of which neither spectacles, Pontet, nor dic- 
tionaries are required—nothing but the light of heaven, the balmy 
breeze, and the harmony of a mind at peace with all the world, and 
especially with Him who made the world. Alexander Wilson, the 
Scotch weaver, who went to the United States without a friend, a 
wanderer in a strange country, never, perhaps, read a line of Buffon 
or Cuvier. Nevertheless, at the age of forty, he taught himself to 
draw and colour after the designs of nature, such as he found them 
amid the forests and mountains: he sought information con- 
cerning her works at her own hands ; in seven years he travelled 
ten thousand miles, such was the good man’s enthusiasm in pur- 
suitof a knowledge of the native birds of that continent ; and he 
has succeeded in producing an account of them, which has thrown 
almost all other books on the subject into the shade. gil.) 

The object of the present volume is said to be ‘an examination of 
birds in the exercise of their mechanical arts of constructing nests :’ 
a subject replete with interest, inasmuch as the modes are infinite 
in which the birds perform that office, in order to adapt their nests 
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to the peculiar habits of the individual. Mr. Rennie does not, how- 
ever, confine himself exclusively to this department of the business 
of the feathered race. He merely uses the title as an apology for 
collecting together, as well from his own observations, as from those 
of other naturalists, the most interesting facts which enter into the 

eneral history of birds, his real object being to produce a readable 
oy rather than a regular treatise, Thus, for instance, we have 
several pages concerning the habits of the Petrel, commonly called 
the stormy Petrel, or Mother Cary’s chickens, but scarcely more 
than a line or two about their nests, and not a word about the con- 
struction of those habitations. But would this deviation from the 
proposed plan of the work prevent us from admiring with Wilson, 
as quoted by Mr. Rennie, ‘ these little birds in a gale, coursing 
over the waves, down the declivities, and up the ascents of the 
foaming surf that threatens to burst over their heads, sweeping 
along troughs of the sea as in a sheltered valley, and again mount- 
ing with the rising billow, and just above its surface, occasionally 
dropping their feet, which, striking the water, throw them up again 
with additional force, sometimes leaping, with both legs parallel, 
on the surface of the roughest waves for several yards at a time?” 
We suspect that the mere divergence of the matter from the pro- 
posed outline, will not diminish the reader’s pleasure in perusing 
the glowing and picturesque description (abridged by Mr. Rennie) 
which the Scottish weaver gives of these birds, although it does not 
contain a syllable about their nests. 


‘ “There are,” says the same writer in another place, ‘few persons 
who have crossed the Atlantic that have not observed these solitary wan- 
derers of the deep, skimming along the surface of the wild and wasteful 
ocean; flitting past the vessel like swallows, or following in her wake, 
gleaning their scanty pittance of food from the rdugh and whirling surges. 
Habited in mourning, and making their appearance generally in greater 
numbers previous to or during a storm, they have long been fearfully 
regarded by the ignorant and superstitious, not only as the foreboding 
messengers of tempests and dangers to the hapless mariner, but as wicked 
agents, connected somehow or other in creating them. ‘ Nobody,’ say 
they, ‘can tell any thing of where they come from, or how they breed, 
though (as sailors sometimes say) it is supposed that they hatch their 
eggs under their wings as they sit on the water.” This mysterious un- 
certainty of their origin, and the circumstances above recited, have doubt- 
less given rise to the opinion, so prevalent among this class of men, that 
they are in some way or other connected with the prince of the power of 
the air. In every country where they are known, their names have borne 
some affinity to this belief. They have been called witches, stormy petrels, 
the Devil's birds, and Mother Cary’s chickens, probably from some ideal 
hag of that name; and their unexpected and numerous appearance has 
frequently thrown a momentary damp over the mind of the hardiest seaman. 
It is the business of the naturalist, and the glory of philosophy, to examine 
into the reality of these things; to dissipate the clouds of error and super- 
stition wherever they darken and bewilder the human understanding, and 
to illustrate nature with the radiance of truth.” 
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‘ When we inquire, accordingly, into the unvarnished history of this 
ominous bird, we find that it is by no means peculiar in presaging storms, 
for many others of very different families are evidently endowed with an 
equally nice perception of a change in the atmosphere. Hence it is that, 
before rain, swallows are seen more eagerly hawking for flies, and ducks 
carefully trimming their feathers, and tossing up water over their backs, 
to try whether it will run off again without wetting them. But it would 
be as absurd to accuse the swallows and ducks on that account of being 
the cause of rain, as to impute a tempest to the spiteful malice of the 
poor petrels, Seamen ought rather to be thankful to them for the warn- 
ing which their delicate feelings of aérial change enable them to give of 
an approaching hurricane. 

‘« As well,” says Wilson, “ might they curse the midnight lighthouse 
that, star-like, guides them on their watery way; or the buoy that warns 
them of the sunken rocks below, as this harmless wanderer, whose manner 
informs them of the approaching of the storm, and thereby enables them 
to prepare for it.” The petrels are nocturnal birds. When, therefore, they 
are seen flying about and feeding by day, the fact appears to indicate that 
they have been driven from their usual quarters by a storm; and hence, 
perhaps, arose the association of the bird with the tempest. Though the 
petrels venture to wing their way over the wide ocean as fearlessly as our 
swallows over a mill-pond, they are not, therefore, the less sensible to 
danger; and, as if feelingly aware of their own weakness, they make all 
haste to the nearest shelter. When they cannot then find an island or a 
rock to shield them from the blast, they fly towards the first ship they can 
descry, crowd into her wake, and even close under the stern, heedless, it 
would appear, of the rushing surge, so that they can keep the vessel 
between them and the unbroken sweep of the wind. It is not to be 
wondered at, in such cases, that their low wailing note weet, weet, should 
add something supernatural to the war of the waves, and whistling of the 
wind, and infuse an ominous dread into minds prone to superstition.” * 
—pp. 28—30. 


In the same manner who can fail to be delighted with that 
writer’s description of the belted king-fisher, which differs in but a 
few points from our European halcyon ? 


‘« Like the love-lorn swains,” says he, “ of whom poets tell us, he de- 
lights in murmaring streams and falling waters; not, however, merely that 
they may soothe his ear, but for a gratification somewhat more substantial. 
Amidst the roar of the cataract or over the foam of a torrent, he sits perched 
upon an overhanging bough, glancing his piercing eye in every direction 
below for his scaly prey, which with a sudden circular plunge he sweeps up 
from their native element and swallows in an instant. His voice, which is 
not unlike the twirling of a watchman’s rattle, is naturally loud, harsh, and 
sudden; but is softened by the sound of the brawling streams and cascades 
among which he generally rambles. He courses along the windings of the 
brook or river, at a small height above the surface, sometimes suspending 
himself by the rapid action of his wings like certain species of hawks, 
ready to pounce on the fry below; now and then settling on an old dead 
over-hanging limb to reconnoitre. Mill-dams are particularly visited by this 
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feathered fisher; and the sound of his pipe is as well known to the miller, 
as the rattling of his own hopper.’ ”—p. 48. 


It is wonderful with what unerring sagacity birds in general con- 
trive to combine two essential requisites in the construction of their 
nests—warmth and security. This sagacity is dignified by some 
philosophers with the name of reason; by others it is designated 
as mere mechanical instinct. We should say that it was both. It 
seems impossible for any body who is much conversant with the 
facts which natural history has disclosed, not to have observed that 
occasionally some faculty, higher than that of instinct, presides over 
the operations of the lower animals of the creation. Although the 
generations do not improve upon the works of their ancestors, and 
the rooks of 1831 build their nests precisely after the fashion of 
their predecessors, in the time of the heptarchy, nevertheless we 
may observe in the habitations of some individuals of the race, an 
adaptation to circumstances, which would seem to have been dic- 
tated by a more comprehensive intelligence than that which is 
commonly ascribed to them. Birds, it cannot be doubted, have 
very philosophical notions of the temperature that is required for 
the hatching of their eggs. Hence some construct their nests in 
the ground, their object being to obtain in this manner the advan- 
tage of that uniform temperature, which the interior of the earth 
has been ascertained to possess. Others, as the ostrich and several 
sea-birds, only sit on their eggs during the night, or in moist or 
gloomy weather, and at other times leave them altogether to the 
influence of the solar beams. To some perfect dryness, to others 
moisture, is a greater object than warmth. The P2ll-will-willet of 
America is one of the latter, building on the ground among the 
grass of the salt marshes, its nest being chiefly composed ot wet 
rushes, in order, as it is supposed, to counteract the heat of the 
mother, which is naturally too high. It is evidently for the same 
reason that ‘‘ during the term of incubation,” as Wilson informs 
us, “‘ the female often resorts to the sea-shore, where, standing 
up to the belly in water, she washes and dresses her plumage, 
seeming to enjoy great satisfaction from these frequent ablutions.” 

It is a common belief that the red-breast is to be seen only to- 
wards the close of Autumn and during the prevalence of severe 
frost ; and that in the other seasons of the year he takes refuge in 
wild and solitary places far distant from the haunts of man. This, 
however, is a mistake, for we have ourselves frequently seen him in 
his usual hedges in the very middle of July. Mr, Rennie says that 
one has been in song close to his house all this summer, and that 
he remarked another ‘ singing for several months among some elms 
at Lewisham bridge, though there are houses all around, and the 
bustle of the public road just below.’ He adds that ‘ the red- 
breast, indeed, does not usually come to the cottage for crumbs 
during summer, because the insects are plentiful, and this may 
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have given rise tothe common opinion.’ He once, however, saw an 
instance, at Compton Basset, in Wiltshire, in which a red-breast 
made a daily visit in summer within a cottage door, to peck up what 
he could find. Graham’s sketch of this favourite bird is copied 
from nature. 


‘« High is his perch, but humble is his home, 
And well concealed sometimes within the sound 
Of heartsome mill-clack, when the spacious door 
White dusted, tells him plenty reigns around. 
Close at the root of brier bush, that o’erhangs 
The narrow stream, with shealings bedded white, 
He fixes his abode, and lives at will. 
Oft near some single cottage he prefers 
To rear his little home; there pert and spruce 
He shares the refuse of the good wife’s churn. 
Not seldom does he neighbour the low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught.”” 


Birds of Scotland, p. 29. 


The swallow, who builds his nests in the angles of our windows, 
and immediately beneath the eves of our houses, is ranked with suf- 
ficient propriety, by Mr. Rennie, amongst his mason-birds. The po- 
pular supposition that these creatures knead the clay with water from 
the nearest brook or pond before they carry it to the spot destined 
for the construction of their nest, is discarded by him as fabulous. 


‘ Swallows, we admit, may be frequently seen both drinking and wash- 
ing on the wing, and also collecting mud from cart-ruts and other places, 
But they never carry water in their bills, or on their feathers. They are 
incapable of performing either operation ; for they want the necessary 
muscles to carry water in their mouths, as we can do, and whatever water 
might adhere to their feathers would be instantly shaken off in flying, for, 
according to our observations, it runs off from them as it does from the fea- 
thers of ducks and other water-fowl. Besides, their inability to find mate- 
rials sufficiently moist is a supposition altogether improbable, with respect 
toa bird of such powerful wing, whose flight is so excursive, and usually 
in the vicinity of water. ' 

‘That some liquid is requisite, however, to make their mortar more ad- 
hesive, will he evident to any person who will take the trouble of picking 
up a little mud from the same place where the swallows collect it, and en- 
deavour to make it adhere toa wall, as they do their nests. We have more 
than once tried such an experiment without success. We have further as- 
certained, by examining nests during the process of building, that the por- 
tion of clay just added is considerably more moist than that of the 
ruts from which it has been taken. The natural conclusion is, that the 
swallows employ some salivary fluid besides the water which may be in the 
mud. That this is the fact, and not a fancy, we shall find numerous occa- 
sions to prove as we proceed. That the bird moistens the clay with saliva 
is confirmed by anatomical examination, the presence of large salivary 
glands being shewn upon dissection. 

‘ M. Montbeillard, in his elaborate and otherwise excellent account of 
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the window-swallow’s nest, has fallen into a mistake from not being aware 
of thiscircumstance. ‘The nest,” he says, ‘‘ which I observed in the 
month of September, and which had been broken off from a window, was 
composed externally of earth, particularly the soft mould thrown up in the 
morning by worms in new-delved borders.” Now, looking at the outside of 
one of these curious nests, we are not surprised that the ingenious natu. 
ralist should have fancied it thus composed; for the process by which it is 
constructed is precisely similar to that pursued by the worms, The swal- 
low, not requiring to have the outside of her nest smooth and neat like the 
interior plastering of the thrush, only rough-casts it, as our workmen say, 
by daubing the little pellets of clay as she brings them, rounded and 
moistened with saliva ; and, of course, when these dry, the external wall 
of the nest appears as if it were composed of worm-casts, though no swal- 
low, we are well persuaded, has ever been seen collecting these for her buil- 
ding materials, as Montbeillard conjectures. 
* * * * . 

‘It is very rarely that the observations of the ingenious naturalist of Sel- 
borne require correction. We can testify to the minute accuracy of his 
excellent description of the building process of the window-swallow, or 
martin (Hirundo urbica). ‘ About the middle of May,” he says, “ if 
the weather be fine, the martin begins to think in earnest of providing a 
mansion for its family. The crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed 
of such dirt or loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tempered and 
wrought together with little bits of broken straws to render it tough and 
tenacious. As this bird often builds against a perpendicular wall without 
any projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost efforts to get the first 
foundation firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry the superstructure. On 
this occasion, the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports 
itself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making that a fulcrum; 
and thus steadied, it works and plasters the materials into the face of the 
brick or stone. But then, that this work may not, while it is soft and 
green, put itself down by its own weight, the provident architect has pru- 
dence and forbearance enough not to advance her work too fast; but by 
building only in the morning, and by dedicating the rest of the day to food 
and amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and harden. About half an 
inch seems to be a sufficient layer fora day. Thus careful workmen, when 
they build mud-walls (informed at first perhaps by the little bird,) raise 
but a moderate layer at a time and then desist; lest the work should be- 
come top-heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight. By this method, in 
about ten or twelve days, is formed a hemispheric nest with a small aperture 
towards the top, strong, compact, and warm, and perfectly fitted for all 
the purposes for which it was intended. 

*« The shell or crust of the nest is a sort of rustic-work full of knobs 
and protuberances on the outside: nor is the inside of those that I have 
examined smoothed with any exactness at all; but is rendered soft and 
warm and fit for incubation, by a lining of small straws, grasses, and fea- 
thers; and sometimes by a bedding of moss interwoven with wool. They 
are often capricious in fixing on a resting place, beginning many edifices 
and leaving them unfinished ; but when once a nest is completed in a shel- 
tered place, after so much labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, as 
nature seldom works in vain, the same nest serves for several seasons, 
Thase which breed in a ready finished house, get the start in hatching of 
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those that build new, by ten days or a fortnight. These industrious arti- 

ficers are at their labours in the long days before four in the morning ; 

when they fix their materials, they plaster them on with their chins, moving 

their heads with a quick vibratory motion.” 
* * * * . ° 

‘ The swallow is a general favourite. He comes to us when nature is 
putting on her most smiling aspect, and he stays with us through the 
months of sunshine and gladness. ‘The swallow,” says Sir H. Davy, 
“is one of my favourite birds, and a rival of the nightingale; for he glads 
my sense of seeing, as much as the other does my sense of hearing. He 
is the joyous prophet of the year, the harbinger of the best season; he lives 
a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature; winter is un- 
known to him, and he leaves the green meadows of England in autumn, 
for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa.” 

‘** Gentle bird! we find thee here 
When Nature wears her summer vest ; 
Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest ; 
And when the chilling winter lowers, 
Again thou seek’st the genial bowers 
Of Memphis, or the shores of Nile, 
Where sunny hours of verdure smile.” 

‘The places which the swallow loves are consecrated, too, by our great 
dramatic poet, in one of his most characteristic passages, in which, after 
the turmoil of dark passions, the mind is for a moment relieved by the 
contrast of pure feelings, clothed in the most exquisite language. 

‘« This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Swells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate.” 

‘But the attractions of poetry are not required to give a charm to the 
“loved mansionry” of this delightful bird. The simple description of an 
Italian poet interprets the delight which its cheerful industry affords to an 
imaginative mind :— 

‘* La Rondinella, sopra il nido allegra, 
Cantando salutava il nuovo giorno.” 

‘It is the voice of innocent gladness ; the bird is happy, as it seerns to 
us, because it is constantly active in its proper duties.’—pp. 100—108. 

If any of our readers, passing over the descriptions of the poets 
and the enthusiasm of the naturalists, be desirous of preventing 
swallows from building in their windows, or beneath the roofs of 
their houses, they need only have the forbidden places well rubbed 
with oil and soft soap, which will render it impossible for the bird 
to make the clay adhere tothe wall. Once foiled, the swallow will 
not try the spot again for years. With most persons, however, the 
bird isa favourite—particularly the barn swallow, to which the 
Anglo-Americans are so much attached, that they have many con- 
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trivances for enticing them to build near their houses. Wilson 
says, that “ in the woods they are never met with ; but as you ap- 
proach a farm they soon catch the eye, cutting their gambols in the 
air. Scarcely a barn, to which these birds can find access, is with- 
out them ; and, as public feeling is universally in their favour, the 
are seldom or never disturbed. A German has assured me, that if 
a man permitted swallows to be shot, his cows would give bloody 
milk !” Some swallows, it is well known, build their nests five or 
six feet, or more, down the chimney, without any regard to the 
smoke that issues from the funnel, in order to obtain greater security 
for their young. Others prefer the shafts of old wells, and even of 
coal-pits, in whichmen are continually passing and repassing. M, 
Hebert says, that he saw a pair of window-swallows build on the 
spring of a bell, the bottom of the nest resting on the spring, while 
the upper semicircular brim leaned against the wall by its two ends, 
three or four inches below the eave. The frequent concussion given 
by the spring prevented the hatch from succeeding, yet the pair did 
not abandon their musical mansion until the end of the season. 
Bingley mentions a pair, which built for two successive seasons on 
the handles of a pair of garden shears, that happened to be stuck 
up against some boards in an out-house. Buta still more curious 
fancy must have actuated another pair of swallows, which are re- 
corded to have constructed their habitation on the wings and body 
of a dead owl, that was hung up on the rafters of a barn, moved 
by every gust of wind. The owl, with its odd appendage, was de- 
posited as a curiosity in the museum of Sir Ashton Lever, who 
directed a large shell to be put in the place where the owl had 
previously been suspended, and the following year, as he expected, 
a nest was built there, which has also, with the shell, been pre- 
served in the same museum. 

The flamingo, which is now to be seen only near the waters of 
Africa and America, constructs his nest of materials similar to those 
which the swallow uses. They do not, however, inhabit these 
buildings, their long legs preventing them from doing so. They fre- 
quent the marshes, where they can find plenty of slime ; this they 
heap up with their claws, and form hillocks, resembling little islets, ris- 
ing to the height of about a foot-and-a-half above the water, the base 
being broad and solid, and the structure gradually tapering towards 
the top, where they leave a small hollow to receive their eggs. When 
they lay or hatch, says Dampier, from whom this account is taken, 
they stand erect, not on the top, but very near it, their feet on the 
ground and in the water, leaning themselves against the hillock, and 
covering the nest with their tail. Their eggs are very long, and 
as they make their nest on the ground, they could not, without in- 
juring their eggs or their young, have their legs in the nest, nor sit, 
nor support their whole body, but for this wonderful instinct which 
nature has given them. They appear, in fact, astride on the little 
pyramid, like a man on horseback. The crested penguins build 
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their nests after the same fashion; in the Falkland Islands they are 
so numerous, that the places in which they chiefly congregate are 
called Penguin Towns. The masonry of our own magpie is so well 
known that it need hardly be alluded to. The same observation 
would be thought to apply to the ingenuity of the song-thrush and 
blackbird, although their nests cost much more labour than is 
generally imagined. 

The carpenter birds form a distinct class in themselves. Of 


these the woodpeckers may be said to be the masters, especially 
those distinguished by the ivory bill. 


‘ Were we merely to judge from the bill alone, we should be disposed to 
consider the ivory-billed wood-pecker ( Picus principalis ) the prince of the 
carpenter birds. This powerful instrument is as white and much tougher, 
if not harder than ivory, and elegantly fluted. With this he can dig into 
the hardest trees, either for food or for nestling. In the low countries of 
the Carolinas, this bird usually prefers the large timbered cypress swamps 
for breeding in; and in the trunk of one of these trees at a considerable 
height, the male and female alternately and in conjunction dig out a large 
and capacious cavity for their eggs and young. ‘Trees thus dug out have 
frequently been cut down with sometimes the eggs and young in them : 
the hole being said to be generally a little winding, the better to keep out 
the weather, and from two to five feet deep. The labour of digging out a 
hole of such dimensions, may be considered almost beyond the execution 
of these birds ; but when we read of some of their other feats in carpentry, 
the fact does not appear in the least surprising. Wilson gives the follow- 
ing interesting history of one which he captured. 

‘« The first place,” says he, * | observed this bird at, when on my 
way to the south, was about twelve miles north of Wilmington, in North 
Carolina. There I found the bird frorn which the drawing of the figure is 
taken. This bird was only wounded slightly in the wing, and on being 
caught uttered a loud reiterated and most piteous note, exactly resembling 
the violent crying of a young child, which terrified my horse so, as nearly 
to have cost me my life. It was distressing to hear it. I carried it with 
me in the chair, under cover, to Wilmington. In passing through the 
streets, its affecting cries surprised every one within hearing, particularly 
the females, who hurried to the doors and windows, with looks of alarm 
and anxiety. I drove on, and in arriving at the piazza of the hotel, where 
I intended to put up, the landlord came forward, and a number of other 
persons who happened to be there, all equally alarmed at what they heard; 
this was greatly increased, by my asking whether he could furnish me 
with accommodations for myself and my baby. The man looked blank and 
foolish, while the others stared with still greater astonishment. After 
diverting myself a minute or two at their expense, ] drew my wood-pecker 
from under the cover, and a general laugh took place. 1 took him up 
stairs and locked him up in my room, while I went to see my horse taken 
care of. In less than an hour I returned, and on opening the door he set 
up the same distressing shout, which now appeared to proceed from 
grief that he had been discovered in his attempts at escape. He had 
mounted along the side of the window, nearly as high as the ceiling, a 
little below which he had begun to break through. The bed was covered 
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with large pieces of plaster, the lath was exposed for at least fifteen inches 
square, and a hole large enough to admit the fist, opened to the weather 
boards; so that in less than another hour he would certainly have suc- 
ceeded in making his way through. I now tied a string round his leg and 
fastening it to the table, again left him. I wished to preserve his life and 
had gone off in search of suitable food for him. AsI reascended the stairs, 
I heard him again hard at work, and on entering had the mortification to 
perceive that he had almost entirely ruined the mahogany table to which 
he was fastened, and on which he had wreaked his whole vengeance. While 
engaged in taking the drawing, he cut me severely in several places, and 
on the whole displayed such « noble and unconquerable spirit, that I was 
frequently tempted to restore him to his native woods. He lived with me 
nearly three days, but refused all sustenance; and I witnessed his death 
with regret. The head and bill of this bird is in great esteem among the 
southern Indians, who wear them by way of amulet or charm, as well as 
ornament, and, it is said, dispose of them to the northern tribes at conside- 
rable prices. An Indian believes that the head, skin, or even feathers of 
certain birds confer on the wearer all the virtues or excellences of those 
birds. Thus I have seen a coat made of the skins, heads, and claws of the 
raven; caps stuck round with heads of butcher-birds, hawks, and eagles ; 
and as the disposition and courage of the ivory-billed woodpecker are well 
known to the savages, no wonder they should ‘attach great value to it, 
having both beauty, and, in their estimation, distinguished merit to recom- 
mend it.” 

‘A singular circumstance which occurred at Chelmsford in 1807, places 
the carpentry of birds in a very striking light. An elm was cut down on 
the estate of Mr. Parker, and upon being sawed into planks, a hollow was 
discovered near the centre of the tree, containing a bird’s nest and several 
eggs, which were unfortunately broken by the saw. How long it had lain 
in this recess cannot be known; but as the yolks of the eggs were not 
dried up, one would suppose that it could not be a very long period ; 
though it is not apparent how any part of an elm, naturally a slow-growing 
tree, should increase so rapidly as to enclose the nest and eggs, before the 
latter were destroyed by moisture or insects, particularly as the cavity in 
question was covered with five or six inches of solid timber. Yet this is 
not more unaccountable than the circumstance which has been repeatedly 
recorded by authentic witnesses, of live toads being found enclosed in 
growing trees, and other instances of a very similar description. On 
examining an elm near Brockley, in Kent, in which the cross-bar of a 
style was fixed a few years ago, we found that over this the elm had grown 
so as to enclose it for more than a foot in the live timber, the bark being 
so closely compacted around the dead style-bar, that the blade of a knife 
cannot be inserted between. We have watched the progress of this for 
several years, and find that it makes a regular advance every summer. 
Had a pair of red-starts or creepers built a nest at the end of the cross- 
bar within the elm, and been accidentally killed after the eggs were depo- 
sited, it would have been inclosed in the same manner as the end of the 
bar.’—pp. 152—156. 


The basket- making birds form a numerous and very curious tribe, 
to which our rook belongs. But the most remarkable amongst 
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them is the baya, a sparrow found in most parts of Hindostan, 
distinguished for its beautiful plumage, and the sagacity with 
which it constructs its nest. His habitation is much in the form 
of the large bottles which the chemists display in their windows, 
having a large belly and a narrow neck, and is composed of long 
grass woven most ingeniously together, and suspended by the nar- 
row end to the extremity of a flexible branch of a tree, in order, says 
Forbes, ‘the more effectually to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey.” ‘‘ These 
nests,” he adds, ‘‘ contain several apartments, appropriated to dif- 
ferent purposes: in one the hen performs the office of incubation : 
another, consisting of a little thatched roof and covering.a perch, 
without a bottom, is occupied by the male, who, with his chirping 
note, cheers the female during her maternal !abours.” Dr. Fryer 
is enthusiastic in his admiration of these birds, who, he tells us, 
construct the nest “like a steeple-hive, with winding meanders, 
before which hangs a penthouse for the rain to pass, tying it with 
so slender a thread to the bough of the tree, that the squirrel dare 
not venture his body, though his mouth water at the eggs and 
prey within ; yet it is strong enough to bear the hanging habitation 
of the ingenious contriver, free from all the assaults of its anta- 
gonists, and all the accidents of gusts and storms. Hundreds of 
these pendulous nests may be seen on one tree.” 

The weaver-birds are so called because the materials of their 
nests are generally found more or less neatly interlaced. The 
hedge-sparrow lines its nest with a woof of hair-work, which is 
generally of considerable thickness; the pied wagtail does the 
same thing, and also the red-breast and the yellow-hammer. But 
all these are exceeded in neatness and skilfulness of workmanship 
by the chaffinch, still more by the Baltimore starling, of whose 
operations Wilson gives a detailed account. This bird fabricates a 
kind of cloth, not unlike felt, which it forms into a pouch of six 
or seven inches in depth, lined with a variety of soft substances, 
and finished with a layer of horse hair. The whole is shaded 
from the sun by a natural penthouse, or canopy of leaves. Like 
the baya, the Baltimore starling suspends its habitation on the 
extremity of a branch ofa tree. In the season of building, the 
women in the country are obliged to watch any thread which they 
may have bleaching, as the Baltimore, finding it so convenient for 
his purpose, often purloins it in great quantities. Some of the 
weaver-birds in India, it seems, not only construct nests of the 
most beautiful texture, but also light them up at night by means 
of glow worms! 

‘There is a bird (the species of which has not been well ascertained) 
celebrated in India for lighting up her nest during the night with glow- 
worms or fire-flies. It is further added to this wonderful circumstance, 
that, after collecting those luminous insects, she fastens them to the inside 
of her nest by means of a peculiar kind of clay of a glutinous nature. 
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‘¢ What an elegant illumination !” exclaims Mrs. Wakefield, “could our 
minds be divested of the sufferings of the poor glow-worms, whose bril- 
liancy subjects them to a painful death; they form an apt emblem of 
beauty that so often misleads its possessor into error and folly.” This 
story of the bird lighting up its nest with glow-worms has been considered, 
however, as unreal as the poetical fancy that the light of the glow-worm 
itself is intended as a nuptial torch, to guide the darkling flight of the 
male to his home; which popular belief, adopted even by the best 
naturalists, must give way to the fact, first ascertained by De Geer, that 
the larva of the glow-worm (which cannot propagate) exhibits the same 
light. The nest of the Indian sparrow (Lozia Bengalensis 9) is thus 
described, and its illumination explained, by Sir William Jones :— 

«« This bird is exceedingly common in Hindoostan ; he is astonishing] 
sensible, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily déserting the place where 
his young are hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the societ 
of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the hand of his master. Ina 
state of nature he generally builds his nest on the highest tree he can find, 
especially on the Palmyra, or on the Indian fig-tree, and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet: he makes it of grass, 
which he weaves like cloth, and shapes like a bottle, suspending it firmly 
on the branches, bnt so as to rock with the wind, and placing it with its 
entrance downwards to secure it from the birds of prey. This nest usuall 
consists of two or three chambers, and it is popularly believed that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he is said to catch alive at night, and 
confine with moist clay, or with cow dung. That such flies are often 
found in his nest, where pieces of cow dung are also stuck, is indubitable ; 
but, as their light could be of little use to him, it seems probable that he 
only feeds on them. He may be taught with ease to fetch a piece of 
paper, or any small matter that his master points out to him. I is an 
attested fact, that if a ring be dropt into a deep well, and a signal be given 
to him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his master with apparent exultation ; 
and it is confidently asserted, that if a house, or any other place be shown 
to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately, on a proper 
signal being made. The young Hindoo women at Benares, and in other 
places, wear very thin plates of gold, called ¢icas, slightly fixed, by way of 
ornament, between their eyebrows, and when they pass through the streets 
it is not uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with 
training these birds, to give them a signal which they understand, and 
send them to pluck the pieces of gold from the foreheads of their 
mistresses, which they bring in triumph to their lovers.” ’ 

‘ It is not improbable, however, that some of these feats have received a 
colouring from Oriental imagination. The separate chambers of the nest, 
also, may possibly be accounted for, as Vaillant has most satisfactorily 
done respecting the perch of the pinc-pinc. We have, however, received 
the following account from a gentleman, long resident in India, whosetes- 
timony in favour of the popular opinion that the loxia uses glow-worms 
to light up its nest, and makes separate chambers in its dwelling, is so 
strong, that we cannot refuse to place it before our readers :— 

‘ « Desiring to ascertain the truth of the current belief that the bird em- 
ploys the glow-worm for'the purpose of illuminating its nest, 1 adopted 
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the following method :—Taking advantage of the absence of the birds, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, I directed a servant to prevent their re- 
turn, while I examined their nest, which I cut open, and found in it a 
full-sized glow-worm, fastened to the inside with what is in India called 
morum, a peculiarly binding sort of clay. Having sewn up the division, I 
replaced the nest, which on the following evening I again examined, and 
found another smaller sized glow-worm, with fresh clay, a little on one side 
of the former spot. I subsequently tried the experiment on three other 
nests, in two of which the same results were elicited, and in the third the 
fresh clay was fixed, but no glow-worm. That the insect is placed in the 
nest as food, is, I think, rendered extremely doubtful, by the fact of its 
being fixed in the clay, a useless labour for that purpose ; and from the 
little likelihood there is that a bird, which, as I believe, never quits its nest 
after roosting, which delights in sunshine, and which is never known to 
take any food during the night-time, should be of such a greedy disposi- 
tion as to be unable to retire to rest without providing food for a future 
occasion. As to the separate chambers, also, it may be observed that the 
fact of their existence is indisputable ; and I think it is equally certain 
that they are not occasioned by adding new nests to old ones, as such ad- 
ditions would be at once discernible, from the difference occasioned in the 


colour and texture, by exposure to the inclemencies of the seasons.” ’"—pp. 
249—252. 


We come next, as we are proceeding through all the mechanical 
trades, to the tailor-birds, some of which, it has been ascertained 
beyond doubt, make the bill perform the office of a needle. ‘Of 
this,’ says Mr. Rennie, ‘we have unquestionable evidence, both 
in the workmanship of the nests of more than one species, and in 
the ocular testimony of observers who have watched the little 
mechanics at work!’ The account given of one of these, will 
serve as a specimen of the whole tribe, concerning which, we may 
observe, the details collected by our naturalists are rather scanty. 


‘ But the most celebrated bird of this division is the one which in the 
East is, par excellence, named the tailor-bird (sylvia sutoria, Latu.), the 
description of whose performances we would be apt to suspect for an Orien- 
tal fiction, if we had not a number of the actual specimens to prove their 
rigid authenticity. We do suspect, however, that these very specimens 
have misled European naturalists a step beyond the truth in their accounts 
of its proceedings. ‘‘ The tailor-bird,” says Darwin, “ will not trust its 
nest to the extremity of a tender twig, but makes one more advance to 
safety by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks up adead leaf, and sews it to 
the side of a living one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread 
some fine fibres ; the lining consists of feathers, gossamer, and down ; its 
eggs are white; the colour of the bird light yellow ; its length three 
inches ; its weight three-sixteenths of an ounce; so that the materials of 
the nest, and the weight of the bird, are not likely to draw down a habi- 
tation so slightly suspended. A nest of this bird is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum.” ’ 

‘There are now three such nests in the Museum, all of which certainly 
give some colour to the story of a dead leaf having been sewed to a living 
one; yet we have the authentic narrative of an eye-witness of its operations, 
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which mentions nothing of this kind; but, on the contrary, serves to con- 
firm our doubts. It will consequently be desirable to give this narrative in 
the language of the original observer, whose splendid figure we shall like- 
wise take the liberty of copying. Comparing it with the baya, which we 
have already described, he says, ‘‘ Equally curious in the structure of its 
nest, and far superior in the variety and elegance’of its plumage, is the 
tailor-bird of Hindoostan ; so called from its instinctive ingenuity in forming 
its nest : it first selects a plant with large leaves, and then gathers cotton from 
the shrub, spins it to a thread by means of its long bill and slender feet, and 
then, as with a needle, sews the leaves neatly together to conceal its nest, 
The tailor-bird (Motacilla Sutoria, Lin.) resembles some of the humming- 
birds at the Brazils, in shape and colour; the hen is clothed in brown; but 
the plumage of the cock displays the varied tints of azure, purple, green, 
and gold, so common in those American beauties. Often have I watched 
the progress of an industrious pair of tailor-birds, in my garden, from their 
first choice of a plant, until the completion of the nest and the enlarge- 
ment of the young. How applicable are the following lines, in the ‘ Musa 
Seatoniane,’ to the nidification of the tailor-birds, and the pencil nests of 
the baya :— 
«« Behold a bird’s nest ! 

Mark it well, within, without ! 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join: his little beak was all: 

And yet how neatly finish’d! What nice hand, 

With every implement and means of art, 

Could compass such another ?” ’—pp. 258. 


Mr. Rennie dedicates a separate chapter to felt-making birds, 
although we have already seen that some of these were classed 
amongst the weavers. The difference however is this, that in one 
case the cloth is woven, in the other it appears as if felted, that is 
to say, the materials of which the nest is composed, seem as if they 
were carded together. Instead however of describing the operation 
of the felt-maker with minuteness, we shall give Vaillant’s very ani- 
mated account of the proceedings of a pair of small African ne 
which had come particularly under his notice. 


‘This romantic though accurate naturalist had contrived, by tempting 
tit-bits, to render the species alluded to, which he calls the Capocier 
(Sylvia macroura, Latuam), so familiar, that a pair of these birds regu- 
larly entered his tent several times a day, and even seemed to recognise 
him in the adjacent thickets as he passed along. ‘‘ The breeding season,” 
he goes on, “‘ had no sooner arrived, than I perceived the visits of my two 
little guests to become less frequent, though, whether they sought solitude 
the better to mature their plans, or whether, as the rains had ceased and 
insects became so abundant that my tit-bits were less relished, I cannot 
tell, but they seldom made their appearance for four or five successive 
days, after which they unexpectedly returned, and it was not long before 
I discovered the motives that had brought them back. During their former 
visits they had not failed to observe the cotton, moss, and flax which I used 
to stuff my birds with, and which were always lying upon my table. Find- 
ing it, no doubt, much more convenient to come and furnish themselves 
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with these articles there, than to go and pick the down from the branches 
of plants, I saw them carry away in their beaks parcels of these, much 
larger in bulk than themselves. 

‘« Having followed and watched them, I found the place which they 
had selected for constructing the cradle which should contain their infant 
progeny. In a corner of a retired and neglected garden belonging to the 
good Slaber, there grew, by the side of a small spring, beneath the shelter 
of the only tree which ornamented that retreat, a single plant, called by 
the Colonists of the Cape Capoc-bosche. In this shrub they had already 
laid a part of the foundation with moss, the fork of the branches chosen 
for the reception of the nest being already bedded therewith. The first 
materials were laid on the 11th of October. The second day’s labours 
presented a rude mass, about four inches in thickness, and from five to six 
inches in diameter. This was the foundation of the nest, which was com- 
posed of moss and flax, interwoven with grass and tufts of cotton. 

‘«T passed the whole of the second day by the side of the nest, which 
the female never quitted from the moment my windows were opened in the 
morning till ten o'clock, and from five in the evening till seven. On the 
morning of the 12th, the male made twenty-nine journies to my room, and 
in the evening only seventeen. He gave great assistance to the female in 
trampling down and pressing the cotton with his body, in order to make it 
into a sort of felt-work. 

‘« When the male arrived with parcels of moss and cotton, he deposited 
his load either on the edge of the nest, or upon branches within the reach 
of the female. He made four or five trips of this kind without interrup- 
tion, and then set about helping his mate in the execution of her work. 

‘“ This agreeable occupation was often interrupted by innocent and 
playful gambols, though the female appeared to be so actively and anxi- 
ously employed about her building, as to have less relish for trifling than 
the male; and she even punished him for his frolic by pecking him well 
with her beak. He, on the other hand, fought in his turn, pecked, pulled 
down the work which they had done, prevented the female from continuing 
her labours, and, in a word, seemed to tell her, ‘ you refuse to be my play- 
mate on account of this work, therefore you shall not do it!’ It will 
scarcely be credited that, entirely from what I saw and knew respecting 
these little altercations, I was both surprised and angry at the female. In 
order, however, to save the fabric from spoliation, she left off working, and 
fled from bush to bush for the express purpose of teasing him. Soon 
afterwards, having made matters up again, the female returned to her la- 
bour, and the male sung during several minutes in the most animated 
strains. After his song was concluded, he began again to vageay Pages 
with the work, and with fresh ardour carried such materials as his com- 
panion required, till the spirit of frolic again became buoyant, and a scene 
similar to that which I have just described, recurred. I have witnessed 
eight interruptions of this kind in one morning. How happy birds are! 
They are certainly the privileged creatures of nature, thus to work and 
sport alternately as fancy prompts them. 

‘On the third day the birds began to rear the side walls of the nest, 
after having rendered the bottom compact by repeatedly pressing the ma- 
terials with their breasts, and turning themselves round upon them in all 
directions. They first formed a plain border, which they afterwards 
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trimmed, and upon this they piled up tufts of cotton, which was felted 
into the structure by beating and pressing with their breasts, and the 
shoulders of their wings, taking care to arrange any projecting corner with 
their beaks, so as to interlace it into the tissue, and render it more firm, 
The contiguous branches of the bush were enveloped, as the work pro- 
ceeded, in the side walls, but without deranging the circular cavity of the 
interior. This part of the nest required many materials, so that I was 
quite astonished at the quantity which they used. 

«« On the seventh day their task was finished ; and anxious to examine 
the interior I determined to introduce my finger, when I felt an egg that 
had probably been laid that morning, for on the previous evening I could 
see there was no egg in it, as it was not quite covered in. This beautiful 
edifice, which was as white as snow, was nine inches in height on the out- 
side, whilst in the inside it was not more than five. Its external form was 
very irregular on account of the branches which it had been found neces- 
sary to enclose; but the inside exactly resembled a pullet’s egg placed 
with the small end upwards. Its greatest diameter was five inches, and 
the smallest four. The entrance was two-thirds or more of the whole 
height, as seen on the outside ; but within it almost reached the arch of 
the ceiling above. 

‘« The interior of this nest was so neatly worked and felted together, 
that it might have been taken for a piece of fine cloth, a little worn, the 
tissue being so compact and close that it would have been impossible to 
detach a particle of the materials without tearing the texture to pieces; 
yet was this only effected by the process which | have already described, 
and it must be confessed that it was a work truly admirable, considering 
the instruments of the little mechanics.” '"—pp. 280—284. 


The cementers next follow in the order of Mr. Rennie’s classifi- 
cation, their nests being generally formed of a paste; in some 
instances, as in that of the esculent swallow of Java, nests of this 
description are highly valued for their supposed restorative quali- 
ties, and are sold and eaten for that purpose. The best of these 
nests are the white ones, which have been ascertained to consist 
chemically of a substance intermediate between gelatine and 
albumen, indicating nothing of animal origin, but strongly allied 
to vegetable gums. They are chiefly to be found in deep, damp 
caves, some of which are difficult of access, which makes the 
business of collecting the nests a kind of trade amongst persons 
who have been accustomed to it from their youth. On the south 
coast of the island of Java, says Mr. Crawfurd, “the caves are 
only to be approached by a perpendicular descent of many hun- 
dred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling 
violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern 1s 
attained, the perilous office of taking the nests must often be per- 
formed with torch light, by penetrating into recesses of the 
rock, when the slightest trip would be instantly fatal to the 
adventurers, who see nothing below them but the turbulent surf 
making its way into the chasms of the rock. The only prepa- 
ration which the birds’ nests undergo, is that of simple drying 
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without direct exposure to the sun, after which they are packed in 
small boxes, usually of a picul, or about 135 pounds in weight. 
They are assorted for the Chinese market into three kinds, accord- 
ing to their qualities.” The English reader will be surprised to 
learn, that some of these nests are sold in China for more than 
their weight in silver. 

Of the parasite birds, or those who seize the nests of others, 
whom at the same time they dispossess, the house sparrow seems 
to be the most audacious. He is particularly fond of the nest of 
the swallow, because, we suppose, he finds it the most comfortable 
in the season of frost and snow. Neither does he hesitate to roost 
in the nest of a rook, who has chosen to absent himself for a while 
from his native home. This parasitical instinct is sometimes taken 


advantage of by those who are desirous of having birds in their 
neighbourhood. 
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‘Those who are fond of harbouring birds near their habitations, take 
advantage of these parasite propensities of some species, by fixing con- 
veniences for them to nestle in, about houses and gardens. Belon tells 
us, that in certain provinces of France it is customary, in this way, to 
hang pots in the tops of trees which are haunted by thrushes; and these 
birds, finding convenient sheltered nests, seldom fail to lay their eggs in 
them, to hatch and rear their young. This plan, which Aldrovand says 
is unknown in Germany, (nor is it, we believe, practised in Britain), con- 
tributes doubly to the multiplication of the species, for it both preserves 
the brood, and, by saving part of the time spent in building nests, it enables 
the birds to make two hatches a-year. 

‘ Buffon thinks this is a modern improvement upon the ancient Roman 
method of breeding thrushes for the table in voleries, of which Varro and 
Coulmella have left curious details. Each of these voleries contained 
many thousand thrushes and blackbirds, besides other birds excellent for 
eating, such as ortolans and quails. So numerous were those voleries in 
the vicinity of Rome, and in the territory of the Sabines, that the dung of 
the thrushes was employed to manure the lands, and, what is remarkable, 
to fatten oxen and hogs. These thrushes had little liberty in their prisons, 
for they were never suffered to go abroad, and they laid no eggs; but as 
they were supplied with abundance of choice food, they fattened to the 
great profit of the proprietor. Each fat thrush, except at the time of 
migration, sold for three denarii, equal to about two shillings sterling ; and 
on the occasion of a triumph or public festival, this sort of trade yielded a 
profit of twelve hundred per cent. The voleries were a kind of vaulted 
courts, the inside furnished with a number of roosts. The door was very 
low; the windows were few, and placed in such a manner as to prevent 
the prisoners from seeing the fields, the woods, the birds fluttering at 
liberty, or whatever might awaken their sensibility, and disturb the calm 
so conducive to corpulence. A little glimmering light was sufficient to 
direct them to their food; which consisted of millet, and a sort of paste 
made with bruised figs and flour. They had also given them the berries 
of the lentisk, of the myrtle, of the ivy, and whatever, in short, would 
improve the delicacy and flavour of their flesh. They were supplied with 
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trimmed, and upon this they piled up tufts of cotton, which was felted 
into the structure by beating and pressing with their breasts, and the 
shoulders of their wings, taking care to arrange any projecting corner with 
their beaks, so as to interlace it into the tissue, and render it more firm, 
The contiguous branches of the bush were enveloped, as the work pro- 
ceeded, in the side walls, but without deranging the circular cavity of the 
interior. This part of the nest required many materials, so that I was 
quite astonished at the quantity which they used. 

«« On the seventh day their task was finished ; and anxious to examine 
the interior I determined to introduce my finger, when I felt an egg that 
had probably been laid that morning, for on the previous evening I could 
see there was no egg in it, as it was not quite covered in, This beautiful 
edifice, which was as white as snow, was nine inches in height on the out- 
side, whilst in the inside it was not more than five. Its external form was 
very irregular on account of the branches which it had been found neces- 
sary to enclose; but the inside exactly resembled a pullet’s egg placed 
with the small end upwards, Its greatest diameter was five inches, and 
the smallest four. The entrance was two-thirds or more of the whole 
height, as seen on the outside ; but within it almost reached the arch of 
the ceiling above. 

‘« The interior of this nest was so neatly worked and felted together, 
that it might have been taken for a piece of fine cloth, a little worn, the 
tissue being so compact and elose that it would have been impossible to 
detach a particle of the materials without tearing the texture to pieces; 
yet was this only effected by the process which | have already described, 
and it must be confessed that it was a work truly admirable, considering 
the instruments of the little mechanics.” ’—pp. 280—284. 


The cementers next followin the order of Mr. Rennie’s classifi- 
cation, their nests being generally formed of a paste; in some 
instances, as in that of the esculent swallow of Java, nests of this 
description are highly valued for their supposed restorative quali- 
ties, and are sold and eaten for that purpose. The best of these 
nests are the white ones, which have been ascertained to consist 
chemically of a substance intermediate between gelatine and 
albumen, indicating nothing of animal origin, but strongly allied 
to vegetable gums. They are chiefly to be found in deep, damp 
caves, some of which are difficult of access, which makes the 
business of collecting the nests a kind of trade amongst persons 
who have been accustomed to it from their youth. On the south 
coast of the island of Java, says Mr. Crawfurd, “the caves are 
only to be approached by a perpendicular descent of many hun- 
dred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a sea rolling 
violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern 1s 
attained, the perilous office of taking the nests must often be per- 
formed with torch light, by penetrating into recesses of the 
rock, when the slightest trip would be instantly fatal to the 
adventurers, who see nothing below them but the turbulent surf 
making its way into the chasms of the rock. The only prepa- 
ration which the birds’ nests undergo, is that of simple drying 
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without direct exposure to the sun, after which they are packed in 
small boxes, usually of a picul, or about 135 pounds in weight. 
They are assorted for the Chinese market into three kinds, accord- 
ing to their qualities.” The English reader will be surprised to 
learn, that some of these nests are sold in China for more than 
their weight in silver. 

Of the parasite birds, or those who seize the nests of others, 
whom at the same time they dispossess, the house sparrow seems 
to be the most audacious. He is particularly fond of the nest of 
the swallow, because, we suppose, he finds it the most comfortable 
in the season of frost and snow. Neither does he hesitate to roost 
in the nest of a rook, who has chosen to absent himself for a while 
from his native home. This parasitical instinct is sometimes taken 


advantage of by those who are desirous of having birds in their 
neighbourhood. 


‘Those who are fond of harbouring birds near their habitations, take 
advantage of these parasite propensities of some species, by fixing con- 
veniences for them to nestle in, about houses and gardens. Belon tells 
us, that in certain provinces of France it is customary, in this way, to 
hang pots in the tops of trees which are haunted by thrushes; and these 
birds, finding convenient sheltered nests, seldom fail to lay their eggs in 
them, to hatch and rear their young. This plan, which Aldrovand says 
is unknown in Germany, (nor is it, we believe, practised in Britain), con- 
tributes doubly to the multiplication of the species, for it both preserves 
the brood, and, by saving part of the time spent in building nests, it enables 
the birds to make two hatches a-year. 

‘ Buffon thinks this is a modern improvement upon the ancient Roman 
method of breeding thrushes for the table in voleries, of which Varro and 
Coulmella have left curious details. Each of these voleries contained 
many thousand thrushes and blackbirds, besides other birds excellent for 
eating, such as ortolans and quails. So numerous were those voleries in 
the vicinity of Rome, and in the territory of the Sabines, that the dung of 
the thrushes was employed to manure the lands, and, what is remarkable, 
to fatten oxen and hogs. These thrushes had little liberty in their prisons, 
for they were never suffered to go abroad, and they laid no eggs; but as 
they were supplied with abundance of choice food, they fattened to the 
great profit of the proprietor. Each fat thrush, except at the time of 
migration, sold for three denarii, equal to about two shillings sterling ; and 
on the occasion of a triumph or public festival, this sort of trade yielded a 
profit of twelve hundred per cent. The voleries were a kind of vaulted 
courts, the inside furnished with a number of roosts. The door was very 
low; the windows were few, and placed in such a manner as to prevent 
the prisoners from seeing the fields, the woods, the birds fluttering at 
liberty, or whatever might awaken their sensibility, and disturb the calm 
so conducive to corpulence. A little glimmering light was sufficient to 
direct them to their food; which consisted of millet, and a sort of paste 
made with bruised figs and flour. They had also given them the berries 
of the lentisk, of the myrtle, of the ivy, and whatever, in short, would 
improve the delicacy and flavour of their flesh. They were supplied with 
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a little stream of water, which ran in a gutter through the volery. Twenty 
days before they were intended for killing, their allowance was augmented ; 
nay, so far was the attention carried, that they gently removed into a 
little ante-chamber the thrushes which were plump and in good order, to 
enjoy more quiet; and, frequently, to heighten the illusion, they hung 
boughs and verdure, imitating natural scenery, so that the birds might 
fancy themselves in the midst of the woods. In short, they treated their 
slaves well, because they knew their interest. Such as were newly caught 
were put in small separate voleries, along with others that had been accus- 
tomed to confinement; and every contrivance, every soothing art was _ 
employed to habituate them somewhat to bondage; yet these birds were 
never completely tamed. 

‘ We are not aware that any contrivance is resorted to in Britain to 
entice birds to build in particular places, except in the case of the house- 
sparrow. Sometimes, pots of unglazed delf ware, of a sub-oval shape, with 
a narrow hole for an entrance, are fixed upon the walls of houses, several 
feet below the eave; and the sparrows, finding a domicile so suited to 
their habits, very soon take possession of every pot thus provided for them. 
But those who are so careful to accommodate the sparrows, do it, not 
because they are fond of their neighbourhood, or their yelping concerts, 
but to prevent their nestling under the eaves, where they dig out the mor- 
tar with their strong bills, when they do not find holes large enough for 
their accommodation. It probably never struck those persons that, by 
thus encouraging the sparrows to breed, they are promoting the increase of 
the race; and, unless they multiply their sparrow pots yearly, they may 
be almost certain that the supernumeraries will resort to the eaves nearest 
their birth-place. 

‘In Holland, square boxes are placed on the house-tops to entice the 
stork (Ciconia alba, Beton) to build; and, for the same purpose, it was 
customary in France, in Belon’s time, to place wheels there,—a practice 
said to be still followed in some parts of Germany. 

‘In North America, probably to increase as much as possible the rural 
charms of their brief summers, more than one species of bird is invited ‘‘ by 
all appliances” to nestle near the houses. Among these half-domesticated 
and sociable birds, the house-wren, the blue-bird, and the purple martin, 
are the most noted. The latter (Hirundo purpurea, Latu.) is like our 
window-swallow, a bird of passage; and he always makes his summer re- 
sidence among the habitations of man; who, deriving considerable ad- 
vantage as well as amusement from his company, is generally his friend 
and protector. Accordingly, whenever he comes he is almost certain of 
finding some hospitable retreat fitted up for his accommodation and the 
reception of his family, either in the projecting wooden cornice, on the top 
of the roof or sign-post, or, if all these be wanting, he betakes himself to 
the dove-cot, among the pigeons; and when he makes choice of a par- 
ticular quarter of the latter, not a pigeon dare set foot within his premises. 
Some of the Anglo-Americans have large conveniences constructed for 
these birds, consisting of numerous apartments, which are for the most 
part fully tenanted every spring; and, in such swallowries, individual 
birds have been noted to return to the same box for several successive 
years. —pp. 339—343. 
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The swallow, notwithstanding the velocity and apparent ease of 
its movements, must be a cowardly bird, as it will permit even the 
little wren to enter its nest and take forcible possession of the 
premises, which it will retain against the lawful owners. These 
and other birds of a similar propensity, make the conquered nest 
their own, and in it they will rear their offspring with the utmost 
attention. But there is more than one species of these parasite 
birds, which take no trouble whatever with their young, content- 
ing themselves with finding a nest in which their eggs may be 
deposited. This is especially the case with the cuckoo, who 
never builds a nest for herself, but drops her eggs into the habita- 
tion of another, to whom it confides the care of bringing forth its 
progeny. ‘This kindness, it was formerly, and still in many places 
is, believed, the young cuckoo repays by devouring its foster- 
mother. But this certainly is an error. 


‘M. Montbeillard put the matter beyond doubt by experiment. On 
the 27th of June he put a young cuckoo, already nine inches long, in an 
open cage with three young fauvettes, which were scarcely fledged, and 
could not eat without assistance. The cuckoo, however, so far from 
devouring, or even threatening them, seemed eager to repay its obligations 
to the species, suffering the little birds, which were not in the least afraid, 
to warm themselves under its wings. On the other hand, a young owl 
which had as yet only been fed by hand, began of itself to eat by devouring 
a fauvette which was lodged with it. The account of the carnivorous 
habits of young cuckoos has by some been qualified, by alleging that it 
swallows its foster-nestlings just as they burst from the shell; and as these 
little embryos might be looked upon as something intermediate between 
eggs and birds, they might therefore be eaten by the cuckoo, which is 
said to feed on eggs. This, however, requires to be confirmed by obser- 
vation ; but of the insatiable voracity of the cuckoo there can be no doubt. 
In the summer of 1829, a gardener at Lee, in Kent, kept a young cuckoo 
for several months, and such was its appetite, that it never seemed to have 
enough. Yet it did not make any attempt to eat, unless it was fed, up 
till October; of course after all his brethren had migrated, and the pos- 
sessor, disliking the constant trouble of feeding it, had it killed and stuffed. 

‘The disappearance of the foster-nestlings from the nest in which a 
cuckoo is hatched, is more satisfactorily accounted for by the observations 
of the late Dr. Jenner, to whom the world was indebted for the inestimable 
discovery of vaccination. ‘‘On the 18th of June, 1787,” says he, ‘I 
examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow (Accentor modularis), which then 
contained a cuckoo and three hedge-sparrows’ eggs. On inspecting it the 
day following, the bird had hatched; but the nest then contained only a 
young cuckoo and one hedge-sparrow. The nest was placed so near the 
extremity of a hedge, that I could distinctly see what was going forward 
in it; and, to my great astonishment, I saw the young cuckoo, though 
so lately hatched, in the act of turning out the young hedge-sparrow. 
The mode of accomplishing this was very curious; the little animal, with 
the assistance of its rump and wings, contrived to get the bird upon its 
back, and making a lodgment for its burthen by elevating its elbows, 
clambered backwards with it up the side of the nest till it reached the top, 
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where, resting for a moment, it threw off its load with a < and quite 
disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this situation for a short time, 
feeling about with the extremities of its wings, as if to be convinced 
whether the business was properly executed, and then dropped into the 
nest again. With these, the extremities of its wings, I have often scen it 
examine, as it were, an egg and nestling before it began its operations ; 
and the nice sensibilities which these parts seem to possess, seemed suffi- 
ciently to compensate the want of sight, which as yet it was destitute of, 
I afterwards put in an egg, and this, by a similar process, was conveyed 
to the edge of the nest and thrown out. These a I have since 
repeated several times; in different nests, and have always found the young 
cuckoo disposed to act in the same manner. In climbing up the nest, it 
sometimes drops its burthen, and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; but 
after a little respite, the work is resumed, and goes on almost inces- 
santly till it is effected. The singularity of its shape is well adapted to 
these purposes ; for, different from other newly-hatched birds, its back, 
from the shoulders downwards, is very broad, with a considerable depression 
in the middle. This depression seems formed by nature for the design of 
giving a more secure lodgment to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its 
young one, when the young cuckoo is employed in removing either of 
them from the nest. When it is about twelve days old this cavity is filled 
up, and then the back assumes the shape of nestling birds in general.” 
‘“‘ It sometimes happens (which disproves Pliny’s statement) that two 
cuckoos’ eggs are deposited in the same nest, and then the young pro- 
duced from one of them must inevitably perish. Two cuckoos and one 
hedge-sparrow were hatched in the same nest, and one hedge-sparrow’s 
egg remained unhatched. In a few hours afterwards a contest began 
between the cuckoos for the possession of the nest, which continued unde- 
termined until the next afternoon, when one of them, which was somewhat 
superior in size, turned out the other, together with the young hedge- 
sparrow and the unhatched egg. The combatants alternately appeared 
to have the advantage, as each carried the other several times to the top of 
the nest, and then sunk down again, oppressed by the weight of the bur- 
then; till at length, after various efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was 
afterwards brought up by the hedge-sparrow.” 

‘ Here, then, we have the high authority of one of the most celebrated 
scientific men of his day for these very remarkable circumstances, which 
clearly explain the origin of the mistakes of Aristotle and Pliny, as well as 
of many modern writers, who having ascertained the disappearance of the 
eggs and young of the cuckoo’s foster-parents, conceived (plausibly enough, 
though erroneously) that they were devoured by the young cuckoo.’—pp. 
365—368. 

Colonel Montagu states, that he had ocular evidence of the 
fact stated by Dr. Jenner, of a young cuckoo turning out of a 
hedge sparrow’s nest a young swallow; and a similar circum- 
stance is mentioned from his own observation by Blackwall, in the 
Manchester Memoirs, with the difference, that in this case, the 
young cuckoo, soon after it was hatched, expelled a whole nest, not 


of swallows, but titlarks, together with some unhatched eggs, 
without much difficulty. 
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In closing Mr. Rennie’s volume, we must express a wish that he 
had digested with somewhat more of method, the entertaining 
matter which he collected with so much industry. He frequently 
confounds one class with another, and more than once, repeats the 
same facts under different heads. We care little, in a work of this 
kind, about systematic arrangement ; but there is a natural order 
of proceeding in all subjects, which cannot be abandoned with 
impunity. Nor can we conclude without observing, that though 
the volume is upon the whole useful and amusing, it is by no means 
equal in merit to those by which it has been immediately preceded. 
Mr. Rennie, in fact, was much more at home upon the subject of 
Insect Architecture, than he seems to have been upon that of the 
Architecture of Birds. 





Ant. [X.—Mémoires de Madame La Duchesse D’ Abrantés, ou Souvenirs 
Historiques sur Napoleon, La Revolution, Le Directoire, Le Consulat, 


L’ Empire, et la Restauration. Tome premier, 8vo. Paris : Ladvocat. 
1831. 


NoTWiITHSTANDING the multitude of volumes which has been 
poured upon the world during the last few years, for the purpose of 
illustrating the life and career of Napoleon, still a small, but by no 
means an uninteresting portion of the great historical picture, re- 
mained to be filled up. The part which he took in the revolution, 
the period of the Consulate, the imperial reign, the two exiles, and 
death of the memorable hero, are now made familiar to the world 
by innumerable volumes of authentic details. The early life of 
Buonaparte alone stood in need of that candid explanation, which 
it is now pretty much acknowledged that the remaining portion of 
ithas received. Perhaps the curiosity of the world upon this point 
was nota little stimulated by the fact that Napoleon himself seemed 
always reluctant to recur to the period of his youth: the per- 
severance with which he conducted a plan for destroying the papers 
of General Menou, which he knew to contain memoranda respect- 
ing his early career, indeed, demonstrates the extent of this re- 
pugnance. 

The chief value of the present work consists in its presenting a 
good many materials for completing the biographical record of one 
of the most extraordinary of men. The Duchess of Abrantes, who, 
it may not be unnecessary to state, is the widow of Marshal Junot, 
enjoyed a singular combination of opportunities for collecting facts 
connected with the boyhood of Napoleon. Her mother lived upon 
intimate terms with the mother of Buonaparte, and she actually 
carried him when but an infant in her arms. Her relations were 
on the most familiar footing with the Buonaparte family: and 
during the time that the future hero attended as a school boy at 
the military school at Paris, he spent his leisure hours chiefly with 
VOL. t1, (1831.) No. Iv. 2 Q 
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her father. Marshal Junot, besides, was attached to Napoleon 
during that most critical and interesting part of his career—the 
period which intervened between the date of the Siege of Toulon 
and that of the expedition to Egypt. The Duchess too all her life 
held intercourse with some of the family. In short so numerous 
and so favourable were her opportunities either for hearing authentic 
information of Buonaparte or observing for herself, that we are per- 
suaded to believe that the Duchess is not presumptuons in claiming, 
as she does, to be the on/y person who thoroughly knew the late 
emperor. 

But it is not alone on account of what is contained in this vo- 
lume relating to Buonaparte, that we consider it well worthy of at- 
tention. In the circumstances in which she was placed, the lady 
of Marshal Junot must have seen much of the under plot system 
from which no court is exempt, and she must have been privy to 
many state secrets, the nature of which would confound even the 
most knowing with amazement. She herself indeed tells us, in her 
very lively manner, that this was actually the case. 

‘In the notes and memoranda which I possess, there is a very ludi- 
crous combination of court intrigues and state matters, dark plots and bril- 
liant events—scenes which depict the peculiar manners of the time, and 
actions which recal to us the memory of illustrious contemporaries. All 
these materials would most likely have proved barren, as far as I am con- 
cerned, rather than profitable, had I begun to write when my friends urged 
me to do so ; since every thing depends on the manner of getting upa 
work, and none perhaps is more difficult than that in which I am engaged. 
Truth is often sacrificed to passion: I have already said that I was not ex- 
empted from it; and fortunately I am aware of it in time. I was valiant 
enough for some years to avoid encountering any resentment, and carefully 
to observe a description of speech the least possible offensive to certain 
persons. These individuals I shall not name; but in reading these me- 
moirs they will understand me ; let this be their punishment.’—p. 17. 

The Dachess proceeds to give a brief account of her parentage, 
which proves to be originally Greek. She appears very proud of 
the accident, and labours hard to shew, and we must say not with- 
out success, that Napoleon also could trace his origin to the same 
people. Her immediate parents, however, were Corsicans—were 
neighbours and friends, as we have already mentioned, of the Buo- 
naparte family; and by a curious coincidence both families migrated 
to France, there to form those relations with each other, which has 
enabled the Duchess to contribute so amply to the history of Buona- 
parte’s life. |The part of the narrative which refers to the child- 
hood of Napoleon was, of course, derived from the traditions of the 
family ; besides which the Duchess had the good fortune to be ac- 
sees with a woman named Saveria, a sort of housekeeper to 

adame Buonaparte. The general impression which she has 


drawn, after all her inquiries from persons who had seen and known 
Napoleon during his boyhood, is, that there was nothing at all sin- 
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gular about him. He was, she says, acoarse,chuckle-headed boy— 
very obstinate, and fierce when ina passion. The following anec- 
dote Saveria related to the Duchess, which she said she heard 
from his own lips :- 


‘« Napoleon, when scolded, or even chastised, never was known to cry» 
and even when punished, without being in the wrong, he offered no ex- 
planation. One of his sisters once accused him of eating a basket of 
grapes, figs and oranges, which were pulled in the garden of his uncle, the 
canon. You should have been intimately acquainted with the family to 
be able to estimate the magnitude of such a crime as that of clandestinely 
eating fruit from the garden of his uncle, the canon. To eat thus any- 
body else’s fruit would not have been half so bad. There was forthwith a 
solemn investigation, and Napoleon being examined, denied the charge, 
for which he got well flogged. He was urged to confess his guilt, and 
that if he did so, he should be forgiven. He said he had already denied 
being guilty and was not believed, but was well chastised. I remember 
very well he told me that his mother was out on a visit at the time. The 
result was, that Napoleon was kept three whole days without any thing 
whatever to eat, except a piece of bread and cheese, and the cheese none 
of the best either. However he never cried—he looked a little sorry, but 
showed no signs of displeasure. On the fourth day, a little girl, a friend 
of Marianne Buonaparte, returned from her father’s grapery, and hearing 
what passed, she unhesitatingly confessed that it was sine and Marianne 
who had dispatched the fruit. It was now Marianne’s turn to be 
punished. Napoleon was asked why he did not mention his sister: he 
said he did not know that she was guilty, but in consideration of the 
candour with which his sister’s young friend acted he should say nothing. 
This is very remarkable, for Napoleon was at the time ouly seven years 
old.” ’—pp. 51, 52. 


Another and more extended anecdote of the youth of Buonaparte 
is given by the Duchess on the authority of her mother :— 


‘« When she arrived at Paris my mother’s first care was to inquire for 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who had but recently entered the military school in 
that metropolis, having previously studied at a school in Brienne. M 
uncle Demetrius met him the very day he arrived, and just after he 
had left the coach— And truly’ used my uncle to say, ‘ did he look like a 
new importation: I caught him at the Palais Royal gaping at the crows, 
turning his eyes on every side, and altogether having the appearance of 
one of those subjects whom a pickpocket would chuse for a victim.’ My 
uncle inquired where he dined, and as he was not engaged he brought 
home the young traveller, for though my uncle was then but a young 
man, he was not lodging with a traiteur. (This was the title which those 
persons went by, who now have that of restaurateur, which certainly was 
not introduced until several years after the period I speak of.) My uncle 
observed to my mother that she would find Napoleon very morose, and 
‘I am afraid,’ he added, ‘ that the young man has a great deal more vanity 
than is suited to his circumstances. Whenever he comes to see me he 
declaims loudly against the luxury of his fellow students : he came some- 
time ago to speak to me of Mania, (in Greece), and the state of education 
2Q2 
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amongst the young Maniotes, particularly with reference to its resemblance 
to the ancient Spartan education, and all this he tells me is for a memoir 
which he intends to lay before the minister of war. Now this course will 
only get him embroiled with one of the students and perhaps cost him a 
thrust of a sword.’ A few days only elapsed when my mother saw Na- 
poleon, when his ill humour appeared to be very much excited. He 
allowed but few remarks, even those of an agreeable nature, and I am 

rsuaded that it is on account of this irritability, which was ungovernable 
in him, that he obtained the reputation of having been gloomy and atrabili- 
ous in his infancy and boyhood. My father, who was acquainted with 
some of the masters of the school, used often to bring out Napoleon. On 
some pretext or another he was induced to remain at my father’s for a 
week. Even now, whenever I walk on the Quai Conti, I invariably direct 
my eyes to a flat and ronnd roof just at the left corner of a house, on the 
third floor, where Napoleon lodged during the time that he was on a visit 
with my friends. It was a neat little apartment, and my brother occupied 
the one next to it. They were both nearly of the same age: my brother 
perhaps was older by a year or fifteen months. My mother always 
recommended my brother to associate with Buonaparte: but after repeated 
attempts my brother found it impossible to put up with the cold civility or 
perhaps affectation with which he was treated by the other. He observed, 
as he thought, in Napoleon, a sort of acerbity and a bitter irony, which he 
was for a long time at a loss to account for. ‘ I really believe,’ said Albert, 
one day to my mother, ‘that the poor young fellow, keenly feels his depend- 
ant condition.’ ‘ But,’ said my mother, ‘ it is not dependant, and I hope 
that you have not made him feel that he was with us.’ My father, who 
was present, immediately observed to my mother, that Albert was not 
wrong in what he said, for that Napoleon was wholly influenced by a 
spirit of pride. ‘I do not blame him,’ continued my father, ‘ he knows 
you, he is aware that your family and his are in Corsica upon an equal 
footing with respect to fortune: he is the son of Letitia Buonaparte, as 
Albert is your son: I believe even you are relatives. All these considera- 
tions do not settle regularly in his brain, when he sees so immense a dif- 
ference in the manner in which he is brought up as a free scholar (boursier), 
isolated and at a distance from his friends, and wanting all those atten- 
tions which are so amply bestowed on our children.’ ‘ But,’ rejoined my 
mother, ‘ it is not jealousy surely, that you are ascribing to him.’ ‘ No,’ 
replied my father, ‘it is a very different thing from jealousy that this 
young man feels. I am too well acquainted with the human heart to 
mistake what is in his. He suffers, and in all probablity more in your 
house than elsewhere. You are kind, but you are not aware that mis- 
placed attention is not always a remedy for trouble; when you used your 
interest to get young Napoleon to spend some days with you, I can tell you 
that you are doing very ill ; you do not wish to believe me, and in your zeal 
on behalf of his mother, yon place her son in a situation which must be 
painful to him, for the question must occur to him, ‘* why is not my family 
like this?” ‘ You tease me,’ said my mother; ‘if he said that, he would be 
a foolish as well as a bad boy.’ ‘No,’ added my father, ‘ neither foolish 
nor wicked :’ he would be only human. Why is it that he is in a con- 
stant passion all the time he has been in Paris? Why is he eternally 
exclaiming: against the indecent luxury, these are his words, of his 
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school-fellows ? Because their circumstances are a permanent reproach as 
it were to his. He ridicules these young men for keeping servants, because 
he is not able to keep one himself: he thinks it wrong that there should 
be two services at meals, because when there are pic-nics amongst the 
boys he cannot contribute. In short, I was to see him, and I found him 
still more melancholy than usual, I was in doubt as to the cause, and I 
ofiered him a small sum, which perhaps he might want. He blushed 
deeply, his cheek then assumed its habitual yellow tinge, and he declined 
my proposal.’ My mother observed that it was because my father made 
the offer in an awkward manner, for men are always very awkward, ‘ Well,’ 
said my father, ‘ when I saw the young gentleman’s spirit so particularly 
elevated, I trumped up a tale for which I have no doubt the Almighty will 
grant me his pardon. I told him that his father, who died in our 
arms at Montpellier, had placed at my disposal a small sum of money for 
the use of his son, which, however, was to be given to him — in small 
quantities when his necessities were very pressing. Napoleon looked at 
ine with so scrutinizing an eye as almost to disconcert me.’ ‘ Well, Sir,’ 
said he, ‘since this money really comes from my father, I will take it: 
but had this been in the nature of a loan, I would never have accepted it. 
My mother is already sufficiently burdened: it is not for me to increase 
that burden by adding to her expences, especially when they are to be 
incurred in consequence of the stupid folly of my fellow-students’’ 
‘You see then,’ concluded my father, ‘that if his pride is so easily 
wounded by strangers at school, what must he suffer here, however tenderly 
we may treat him? Let, however, Albert continue to give his attentions, 
although I candidly confess my despair of seeing them end in an intimate 
intercourse of the parties.” "—pp. 76—81. 


The manifestations of an impotent and dissatisfied spirit were 
almost of daily occurrence in the language and actions of young 
Buonaparte. Perhaps nothing in the book more strikingly exhibits 
the character of his mind than the following account. ‘The writer 
relates that she was accompanying her father from St. Cyr, where 
he had been to see his sister, then at school in a convent, and that 
something had but just occurred to put the young man entirely out 
of temper. 


‘ When they had got upon the coach, Napoleon burst forth into all man- 
ner of invectives against the detestable administration which governed St. 
Cyr, but particularly the military schools. My uncle, who was rather 
warm, felt displeased at the bold and bitter tone of his companion, and he 
told him so. Napoleon was for a time silent, for that universal respect felt 
by boys for those more advanced would not permit him to proceed. But 
his heart was all the time bursting—he turned the conversation at length 
to the forbidden subject, and his language at length became so offensive 
that my uncle was forced to say—*‘ Hold your tongue ; it is no business of 
yours, brought up as you have been on the charity of the King, to speak as 
you do.” My mother told me that she thought Napoleon would have 
been suffocated. In a moment his face became crimson. “ I am not a 
charity boy of the King,” replied Napoleon, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, ‘* I have been educated at the expence of the state !” “ A fine 
distinction, truly,” observed my uncle, ** but whether you were brought 
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up by King or state is of no consequence. Besides, is not the King the 
state? And I hope, at all events, that you would not speak in this man- 
ner of your benefactor, at least before me.” ‘ I shall say nothing, sir,” 
answered Napoleon, ‘ that may be unpleasant to you—but yon will allow 
me to add, that if | were the master empowered to make the regulations, 
theyshould be very different from what they are—they should be for the be- 
nefit of all.” In relating this conversation, I am only desirous of record- 
ing the words—“ If I were the master ;” because Napoleon afterwards did 
become the master, and what he did for the management of the Military 
Schools is well known. I am quite satisfied that he retained for a consi- 
derable time the painful recollection of those humiliations which he was 
compelled to endure at the Military Schoo} at Paris.’.—pp. 109—111. 


The Duchess indulges a great deal in political observations. 
She sketches in a vivid and striking manner some of the most ex- 
traordinary events of the famous revolution. Her characters, con- 
sisting for the most part of the chief men whom that unparalleled 
convulsion had thrown up from the chaos of society, are drawn 
with considerable power. She really seems to speak of persons 
and events with the greatest candour, and in general she is very 
happy and graceful, and certainly always entertaining, in her 
portraits. ‘The remembrance of those scenes of horror which she 
witnessed in Paris, during the commeucement of the revolution, 
when the more flagrant atrocities were perpetrated, seems to 
revive in her soul those emotions of terror with which the reality 
must have originally inspired her. She paints them in a most 
graphic manner; but without any apparent effort at dramatic 
effect. Indeed we may remark that little of affectation is in 
general to be met with in a French memoir. That species of in- 
tellectual exertion seems to be a national habit with our neigh- 
bours, and they acquit themselves in it naturally and mechanically, 
never supposing that any extraordinary endeavours are required. 
Hence, their execution in this branch of literature is quite une- 
qualled, so that it would be next to impossible to detect, in the 
French language, a memoir that is even indifferent. 

The Duchess gives us a very brilliant account of the clever but 
unfortunate Mirabeau, and she thinks him by far the most amply 
endowed man which the fermentation of the revolution produced. 
She adds a very curious account of an attempt which was made 
on the part of the Queen to buy over Mirabeau, when she found 
that le was, as a member of the states general, about to take a 
part against her. She couples his name also with an incident 
which she adduces, to confirm her notion that a fatality pursued 
the Bourbon race from about the middle of the last century. She 
says that the Queen resolved to bribe Mirabeau at least into 
silence, knowing that he avowed hostile intentions against her. 
An agent accordingly waited upon this gifted man with the usual 
instrument of corruption—plenty of money. “ But,” says the 
noble authoress, and we cannot do less than quote her words.— 
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‘ But on account of that ill luck which is inherent in every undertaking 
of the Bourbons, it so happened that this very man (Mirabeau) who never 
before had money, who was always in need, and continually dunned by his 
creditors—who never had even enough for himself—it so happened that 
this man now had money, and that he was certain of having more. The 
truth is, that he refused the proffered bribe and bowed his visitor out of 
the room with a dignity full worthy of the elder of the Gracchi.’—p, 162. 

«+ Well,” adds the Countess in another place, ‘‘who can hope for 
success in the case of one that has been destined to misfortune? The 
question of fate, so long a subject of dispute, and still so little understood, 
may be greatly elucidated by a reference to those successive misfortunes 
which nothing can arrest. Whatever a particular person does, whatever 
he undertakes, the seal of ill luck is fixed to his destiny—and nothing can 
remove it. There it is—stuck, as it were, to the certificate, which mis- 
fortune has issued—its characters traced with a pen of iron. Against this 
fatal decree how vain is all the opposition which the ingenuity of man 
and the intensity of his desire to be happy can engender. Happy! what 
is it a man will not do to make himself happy? Is there any enterprize 
deemed insuperable which has a chance of conferring happiness? And 
yet what is the first expression of the crowd when there is presented before 
it an unhappy object which is calculated to excite its sympathy—‘* We 
must not grieve, he is the author of his own ruin—fool !—idiot !"—nay, 
often, the unhappy man is denounced as a criminal. This is meant par- 
ticularly for the Bourbons—for it is impossible that any body could be 
influenced by a star more inauspiciously placed than that of the Bourbon 
race, since the middle of the last century, Countries there are no doubt 
where pity and sympathy would be felt for their calamities : but here, the 
bitterest inculpation is sure to fall upon the most insignificant of their 
acts.’-—pp. 160, 161. 


We return with pleasure to some of the anecdotes which Madame 
Junot relates of the early life of Napoleon. 


‘It was in the spring of 1793, before repairing to Toulon, that Buona” 
parte, having obtained a furlough, made a journey to Corsica. He took 
up his residence, immediately on his arrival at Ajaccio, near the Porte-de- 
Mer, at an old countess’s of the name of Rossi, a friend of his family. I 
cannot explain the reason of his not going to sojourn with his mother. 
However, there was a club established at the time outside the town, con- 
sisting of a great many orators, and Napoleon was an active member. 
The people of Ajaccio became alarmed at the influence of the club, and 
they formed another society, with many of the members of which I myself 
was acquainted. Amongst others, I knewa sea captain, whose ship was at 
the time in the roadstead, and who, by his intelligence and courage, and 
his well marked Breton head, was very well calculated to oppose the 
leaders of the original association, in case they thought of molesting the 
new club. The object of the latter was to preserve peace, and put down 
any disorders. The conduct of the first club appeared to be so opposed 
to the public tranquillity, as that a deputation from the rival body waited 
upon them to remonstrate and represent the injuries which they were doing 
to the quiet and order of the district. Our naval captain headed this 
deputation, which consisted only of himself and three other members of 
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the new society. They exhorted the old club to cultivate principles of 
peace, and adopt the example which had been set them by the republican 
government. Buonaparte, upon this, ascended the tribune, and delivered 
a most forcible speech, the purport of which was that in times of revolution, 
every man must be either a friend or foe of the new order of things. He 
told his audience that Solon inflicted the penalty of death on all who took 
a neutral part during the rage of civil commotions, and he concluded by 
denouncing as enemies to their country, all who in the existing juncture 
were moderate. As soon as the sitting was over, Napoleon proceeded to 
the square, where he appeared much excited, and very little disposed to 
conciliation. His bearing, however, had very little influence in intimidat- 
ing my friend, who, as he was well acquainted with Napoleon, was enabled 
to remonstrate with him in strong terms upon the course he had taken in 
the debate. ‘ Bah,” exclaimed Buonaparte, “ that’s all the mere style of 
the club, man. But you, my friend, how is it that with all your talents 
you cannot see the advantage of assuming a firm attitude ? how is it that 
you do not take the high road, instead of confining yourself to a mere 
by-path.” ‘ The by-path,” replied my friend, “ which I have chosen, is 
as strait, and perhaps straiter, than the road on which you, Buonaparte, 
may one day meet your destruction, and it is in the name of the friendship 
which I bear your that I now beseech you to abandon your present tactics.” 
Buonaparte knit his brows, and turning about, sought some of his turbu- 
lent colleagues of the club.’—pp. 229—231. 


A few days after this occurrence, Buonaparte was informed by 
the same friend, that about a thousand of the country people were 


about to make a descent upon the town, and would direct their 
vengeance principally against him. He profited by the intelligence, 
and assuming the disguise of a sailor, he was rowed off the isle the 
same night to a place of safety. It was very shortly after this 
event that he received his appointment at the siege of Toulon. 
Here, too, it appears that Napoleon was the same, unsociable carp- 
ing, and discontented person that he was at the military school. 
The officers were prejudiced against him, but his abilities and skill 
commanded the confidence of the besieging army, though he was 
no more at the time than five and twenty years old. We must pass 
over a great deal of very interesting and agreeable writing, in which 
the Duchess exhibits the very first order of powers for delineating 
character. We particularly allude to her whole account of Sali- 
cetti, one of those men whose fortunes appear to be the realization 
of some strange vision, created by a distempered imagination. We 
cannot, however, omit the passage in which she speaks of one of 
her husband’s early attachments, if it were only to shew the philo- 
sophy with which a French lady can talk of a subject connected 
with a hazard that must have been dreadful for her to contemplate. 
The time of the following scene was just at the breaking out of the 
revolution. We must premise that both Napoleon and Junot were 
in the habit, in common indeed with every conspicuous man in 
Paris, of frequenting the Garden of Plants, which at that time com- 
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bined both for the gratification of the senses, and the mind, mate- 
rials such as we never shall expect to see associated again. 


‘One evening’ writes the Duchess ‘ they (Buonaparte and Junot) 
plunged into the thickest of the shades in the garden, where the breath of 
myriads of flowers shed the most balmy perfume around, The air was mild, 
and the two friends paced the walk, arm in arm, for the epaulette no longer 
interposed to disturb the most perfect equality between them. Beneath a 
clear and beautiful sky, and surrounded by beds of the most beautiful and 
precious flowers, and touched by the charming scene, the two friends 
opened their hearts to each other. The influence of a lovely night is 
powerful on those who feel strongly. Buonaparte was afterwards governed 
by a ruling passion which absolutely parched up his heart, and which told 
him—** I shall reign alone over thee”—I need not name this passion. But at 
the period towhich I allude he was very young: his heart beat rather violently 
under the influence of a passion for a lady, and he was fairly in love. He 
spoke of his passion to Junot, and spoke of it with bitterness too, for he 
was far from being happy. Junot has told me that if Buonaparte had not 
of his own accord severed every tie which subjected his heart to the pas- 
sions, he would have felt them in a terrible manner. Upon the evening of 
which I speak, in mentioning this matter to Junot, his voice trembled, and 
Junot observed how he was affected. But he suddenly broke off the con- 
versation and appeared to have forgotten his emotion. 

‘Nothing begets confidence so much as confidence. Junot’s heart was 
full of such thoughts as could only be disclosed to a friend—but for a long 
time he gave his confidence to Napoleon. Junot was in love, foolishly in 
love, with Paulette Buonaparte. His young and burning heart could not 
resist at the sight of so enchanting a creature as Paulette—he loved her 
with passion—he loved her to distraction—and honour compelled him to 
declare it to Buonaparte. The latter neither rejected nor accepted his pro- 
posal, but consoled him, and raised his spirits very much by telling him it 
was quite certain that Paulette would reply ‘‘ Yes,” with pleasure, on the 
day when Junot might be able to offer her an establishment ; not, indeed, 
a very opulent one, but such as would secure them from the hazard of 
bringing children into the world in poverty. Junot, thus excited, became 
very importunate, and showed Buunaparte a letter which he had received 
from his father, and in which the writer said that at present he could give 
his son nothing, but that his ultimateshare would be twenty thousand francs. 
* ] shall then be rich,” said Junot to Buonaparte, ‘* for, with my estate, 
I shall have 1200 livres de rentes. I conjure you, then, to write for your 
mother’s consent.” They left the garden, crossed the water in a boat, and 
promenaded for some time that part of the Boulevard which is opposite the 
Chinese baths. Buonaparte all this time listened to Junot attentively ; 
but he was no longer the same man that had been just enjoying the de- 
lights of the garden with Junot : in returning to the tumult of the city, 
his soul seemed to have been kindled to the recollection of those depen- 
dencies and obligations which are essential toa state of society. His man- 
ner, however, was still affectionate, and he thus admonished his friend :— 
“I cannot apply to my mother in this matter, for it appears that you are 
to have 1200 livres de rentes, which is very well—but you have not them 
now. Your father, I dare say, is in very good health, and may make you 
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wait for a good while. 
lieutenant’s epaulette. 


Notices. 


In a word, you have got nothing whatever but your 
As to Paulette, she has got nothing either—so that 


you have nothing, and she has nothing—which added together make a 


total—nothing. 
shall yet see better days, my friend. 


Then, you cannot marry at present. 


Wait awhile ; we 
Yes, we shall, when I am able to 


seek them in another part of the world.” '—pp. 281—285. 

With these quotations, which will give a very fair idea of the im- 
portance and value of this work, we shall dismiss the first volume. 
It is our intention to notice the contents of each succeeding volume 
as it issues from the press. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X.—The Church Establish- 
ment founded in error. By a 
Layman. 8vo. pp. 219. London: 
Wilson. 1831. 


Upon all sides enemies are rising, 
we may say in masses, against the 
church. The House of Commons 
already has declared itself deter- 
mined to withhold at a future period 
the venerable grant to the venerable 
society for the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts ; the Bishop- 
ric of Derry remains still vacant, 
and will doubtless be subjected to 
considerable curtailment; and a 
severe scrutiny is going on in the 
legislature into the whole of the 
revenues of the Irish church, we 
presume with a view to their par- 
tial, if not, indeed, their total aboli- 
tion. Divines complain of the li- 
turgy, and of pluralities, and epis- 
copal translations in both countries, 
and here we have a layman boldly 
asserting the English church esta- 
blishment to be in error; a propo- 
sition which he has established so 
much to his own satisfaction, that 
he places it as the very front and 
title page of his pamphlet. He can- 
not be said, like certain other oppo- 
nents of the establishment, to be a 
Papist in disguise, for he condemns 
the system of the catholic church 
as much as that of the church of 


England. His doctrine is, that 
enough was not done, in the way 
of radical change at the period 
of the reformation, and that the 
omissions which occurred then, 
through inadvertence, ignorance, 
or haste, ought now to be supplied, 
it being admitted, by one of her 
own advocates, that “ the church of 
England has gone on from the com- 
mencement of the reformation of 
religion until the present time, a 
period of almost 300 years, ac- 
knowledging and lamenting her 
own incompleteness in some impor- 
tant particulars, but prevented by 
some extraneous circumstances 
from applying the remedy.” In 
the mean time the people, not see- 
ing these faults, have gone on from 
father to son, supposing the church 
to be a model of truth, those who 
dissent from it being occasion- 
ally flattered with a relaxation of 
the penal laws, that in times of ex- 
citement were passed against them, 
and being hitherto contented with 
the growing liberality of tolera- 
tion—which, in the author’s opi- 
nion, ‘ is as disgraceful to its au- 
thors as to its endurers, and is 
moreover insulting to the majesty 
and wisdom of heaven, who has 
pronounced every man to be a free 
agent.’ He then expresses his be- 





lief that the period‘ is rapidly ap- 
proaching when it will become a 
work of necessity, if not of choice, 
very much to modify, perhaps al- 
together to destroy, the connection 
between the church and state.’ 

Various causes have been as- 
signed for the turn which public 
opinion has taken in this direction : 
some good persons assure them- 
selves that it is entirely owing to 
the want of a sufficient number of 
churches! but, strange to say, 
in proportion as the number 
of new churches increases, that of 
the disciples of the church decreases, 
in something like a mathematical 
proportion. Some say that it is 
to be attributed to the press, and 
to the erroneous notions of their 
own importance which it circulates 
amongst the people; while others 
admit that the chuch requires a few 
alterations, and that if these were 
effected, it would, as by law now 
established, be the best of all other 
practicable systems for the pure per- 
petuation of Christianity. Our au- 
thor ridicules all these notions, and 
courageously contends that the true 
cause of the declension of the church, 
and of the increase of dissent, is to 
be found in the errors which per- 
vade the establishment, errors which 
may be traced in its origin and pro- 
gress, in the hypotheses upon which 
it is maintained, in its characteristic 
features, in the sacrifices by which 
it is upheld, and the evils it inflicts 
upon the church of Christ, indi- 
viduals, and society. Not, however, 
that churchmen may not be saved ; 
on the contrary, our layman ex- 
cludes nobody but the unjust from 
heaven, where he hopes to meet the 
professors of every variety of creed, 
into which Christianity has yet been 
divided. So far, it cannot be denied 
that at least he is an amiable oppo- 
nent. 


The author then proceeds to 
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give an historical view of the origin 
and progress of the church of 
England, comparing it, as he ad- 
vances, with the simplicity of the 
primitive church, which certainly 
did not count amongst its supporters 
Bishops with principalities at their 
command, nor pluralities of wealthy 
benefices. The union of the church 
with the state let in upon the for- 
mer the tide of corruption which 
now overwhelms it, and that union 
might have been, and, as he insists, 
‘ ought to have been broken up at 
the reformation.’ The investiture 
of the sovereign with supreme 
spiritual power, was without legi- 
timate precedent, and _ therefore 
could not have been necessary to 
the amicable settlement of the 
church: but the reformers in this 
act voluntarily remained in the twi- 
light, and the papal power was trans- 
ferred to the princes of the countries 
that adopted the reformed doctrine! 
The fact is true, but the author 
speaks of reformers, as if what he 
calls reform began in England 
with a body of men attached to 
Christianity. He seems to forget 
that here it commeuaced with, and 
was carried on by the sovereigns 
of the country, originating with 
Henry VIII., who took good care 
to provide that whatever changes 
took place should tend rather to the 
increase than the diminution of their 
authority. 

After thus detailing the circum- 
stances and consequences of the 
union of the church with the state, 
the author argues that, whatever 
may have been the regulations 
under the Jewish law, no authority 
was ever delegated to the Apos- 
tles to intreat, still less to com- 
mand the assistance of political 
institutions ; and upon this point 
we think that his position is un- 
assailable. Such a_ connection 
he contends to be one of pagan 
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origin, and indeed he thinks that 
this is not the only pagan practice 
which the church of England has 
adopted. With respect to the sup- 
port of the clergy, they ought un- 
doubtedly to be decently maintain- 
ed; but that the subject, whether 
professing the religion of the state 
or not, should be compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of any body 
of men, is obviously unjust! ‘The 
primitive teachers of the Gospel 
were not maintained in any such 
manner ; their means of subsistence 
were drawn from the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people, made, not 
from fear of a citation, but from 
religious motives. The tax becomes 
a positive injustice when it is im- 
posed upon persons who dissent 
from the established faith, who be- 
lieve that it is erroneous, and who 
are thus prevented from giving to 
the support of their own religion as 
much as they could afford, if they 
had not that unjust tax to pay. The 
author dwells at considerable length, 
and reasons with unanswerable force 
upon this part of his subject, and 
maintains that the church tax is an 
unfair premium upon a_ particular 
sect, and that to much of the pro- 
perty now in the possession of the 
Church, it can, even as a sect in- 
corporated with the state, exhibit no 
claims superior to those of others. 
‘And here,’ he pointedly observes, 
‘it may not be improper to remark, 
that to a portion of the revenue of 
the establishment, the favoured party 
has no greater moral right than any 
other Protestant denomination. We 
refer to those possessions, with 
which the church was endowed by 
Roman Catholics in olden times, 
and which produce little less than 
550,000/. perannum, The donors 
of the immense property from 
which this annuity arises, cannot 
appear to have been less well- 
minded towards the successors of 


Notices. 


the Puritans, than to those of the 
chartered sect. When the church 
of Scotland relinquished Its popish 
tenets, it also lost its papistical 
endowments. Such an act of justice 
ought to be rendered to the Roman 
Catholics of this country. It does 
not appear to us that there is even 
the shadow of justification for so 
great a violation of the sacred obli- 
gation of testamentary bequests, as 
is involved in the possession of the 
property in question; and sure are 
we, that so long as the church of 
England continues to receive the 
usurped possessions, she cannot 
fail to be as obnoxious to the 
Almighty, as she is opposed to 
every principle of right.’ 

We cannot,in a notice, go through 
the whole of the author's reasoning : 
it will be sufficient for us to add, 
that he shows, with admirable force, 
that the incorporation of the church 
sect with the state, and the enor- 
mous revenue which it draws from 
the people, is a virtual continuation 
of penal laws against all dissenters ; 
that the church is a mere secular 
association ; that the secular autho- 
rity constantly interferes in the ap- 
pointment of the dignitaries and 
subordinate clergy, there being in 
the gift of the king and government 
1014 livings, and in that of the lay 
nobility and gentry, no fewer than 
5,030, out of the 13,872 livings 
which constitute the church of En- 
gland; that the secular authority 
also interferes in the spiritual legis- 
lation and discipline of the church ; 
and finally, that it wants the essen- 
tial characteristics of the Christian 
church, which are spirituality, unity, 
identity, and independence. The au- 
thor maintains many of his argu- 
ments with great energy and learn- 
ing; his language is always free 
from vituperation and personality ; 
and although on some religious 
points we differ widely from his 








doctrine, we nevertheless feel no 
hesitation in strongly recommend- 
ing his pamphlet to the attention of 
the public, as a most clear and able 
exposure of the errors of the church 
of England. 





Arr. XI.—Manuscript Memorials. 
Svo. pp. 208 London: Wil- 
son. 1831. 


TuereE is a good deal of mind in 
these memorials, although it must 
be confessed that they are altogether 
a most heterogeneous mixture of 
verse and prose, of sound sense 
well expressed, and flighty nonsense 
let off in a madcap style, which has 
made us sometimes doubt whether 
the good and the bad be from the 
same pen. One of his most amu- 
sing chapters is an exposé of the 
errors and anachronisms of poets, 
painters, and others, which, though 
many of them have been noticed sepa- 
rately before, have not been hither- 
to brought together under one view, 
at least not in so entertaining a 
manner. Thus he notices a paint- 
ing observed by Burgoyne in Spain, 
in which Abraham is seen preparing 
to shoot Isaac with a pistol! While 
writing this sentence, we happened 
to see an engraving from Teniers 
of St. Peter denying Christ, in the 
front ground of which is a group of 
persons playing at cards made with 
paste-board ! At Windsor there is a 
painting of Antonio Verrio, of Christ 
healing the sick, in the presence of 
the artist himself, Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler and Bap May, surveyor of the 
works, in long periwigs! At Ve- 
nice may be seen in the church of 
St. Zacharia, a picture of a virgin 
and child, to whom an angel is play- 
ing the fiddle! A thousand instan- 
ces of these errors might be adduced ; 
but the author does not deal exclu- 
sively in these light matters. He 
qualifies them with fire-side reflec- 
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tions, which are of a much more 
sober nature, and these again are 
set off by wild Irish tales, ghost 
stories, and portraits, and sketches 
in verse, which combine to make up 
an agreeable medley. 





Art. XII.—Address of Earl Stan- 
hope, President of the Medico- 
Botanical Society, for the Anni- 
versary Meeting, Jan. 16, 1831. 
Svo. pp. 28. London: 1831. 


We are always pleased when the 
time arrives for the periodical deli- 
very of Earl Stanhope’s printed ad- 
dress to the Medico-Botanical So- 
ciety, for the fact itself reminds us 
of the excellent example of honour- 
able ambition and patient industry, 
which a nobleman, bred up in the 
lap of luxury, has set, not merely 
to his peers, but to every other in- 
dividual in the country; and fur- 
ther, the contents of those orations 
generally consist of matter of a very 
interesting and valuable nature. The 
noble Earl commences by exhorting 
the members to be diligent in in- 
quiring into the nature and medical 
virtues of plants, and he lays before 
them many happy illustrations which 
prove the value of earnestly adopt- 
ing his advice. His lordship then 
proceeds to notice the most remark- 
able papers which have been pre- 
sented during the year. Amongst 
these are the communications of Dr. 
Hancock, on the Juribali or Febri- 
fuge Bark Tree, and one of a very 
important nature from that “‘ distin- 
guished” physician, as the Earl calls 
him, Dr. Ryan, of Hatton Garden, 
The paper of that gentleman con- 
tains many valuable facts and argu- 
ments, tending to show that the 
Ergot of Rye does not induce the 
labour of parturient women, but 
only accelerates it when begun. The 
noble speaker has some valuable ob- 
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servations on the guaco plant, which 
has been proposed for the cure of 
hydrophobia. This discourse, taken 
altogether, is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the public; it is free from 
all declamation, particularly from 
that elaborate verbosity beneath 
which is almost always disguised a 
woful paucity of ideas. It is plain 
and practical, full of curious facts 
and pertinent observations, and the 
whole is set off by a combination of 
‘ardour and sincerity in the pursuit, 
which qualities certainly cannot be 
more usefully employed than in 
urging so opulent and influential a 
nobleman to the study of science. 
We may mention that the question 
for the gold medal for the ensuing 
year (for which al] persons are com- 
petent to be candidates,) is, “ What 
is the vegetable substance which 
could be employed with success in 
the cure of hydrophobia ?” 





Art. XIII.—The Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain, or Figures and 
Descriptions of the Vegetable 
Remains found in a Fossil State 
in this Country. 8vo, Part I. 
By John Lindley, F. R.S. and 
G.S.and William Hutton, F.G.S. 
London: Ridgway. 1831. 


We hail this specimen of the Fossil 
Flora of Great Britain as another 
proof of the progress of that spirit 
of improvement, which has now 
happily insinuated itself into every 
department of education. If this 
be, as we conclude it is, a fair sample 
of the future work, we have no he- 
sitation in saving that we think it 
will make many converts to the 
study of geology, and that in itself 
is a triumph to be envied. The 
curse of this, as indeed of all sci- 
ences, is that it first presents itself 
to the mind in a fantastic jargon, 
which at once strikes the student 
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with despair. Geology in particu- 
lar is prejudiced by this affectation, 
and it is because this work offers, 
not difficult and grotesque names 
in the first instance, but very beau- 
tiful and striking resemblances of 
the natural object itself, that we are 
disposed to give it our most cordial 
snpport. ‘This is effected by means 
of lithographic plates, which illus- 
trated each specimen ; and from the 
care and neatness of the execution, 
they are calculated, quite as well as 
the originals themselves, to answer 
every possible end which the stu- 
dent or the curious in geological 
matters may have in view. The 
number of plates is ten in the pre- 
sent Part, but several of those plates 
have more than one figure. The 
management of the able and scien- 
tific editors is a sufficient guarantee 
for the value and accuracy of the 
work ; and we are certain, when 
completed, that it will do more than 
most of the geological publications 
which have yet seen the light, to 
popularize that most interesting 
and truly important branch of know- 
ledge. 





Art. XIV.—A Discourse occasioned 
by the removal into Eternity of 
the Rev. John Clowes, M. A., &c. 
By the Rev. S. Noble. 8vo, 
p. 43. London, 1831. 


Tuts discourse gives us a very in- 
teresting account of a very interest- 
ing person, whose history, for many 
reasons, will frequently deserve a 
solemn reference by his contem- 
poraries and posterity. The Rev. 
Mr. Clowes was a regular and 
learned clergyman of the church 
of England, who, at an advanced 
period of his life, and whilst in the 
full discharge of his duties as a 
rector at Manchester, was induced 
to read the writings of Swedenborg. 








The effect, particularly after he had 
perused the Vera Christiana Reli- 
gio, was sudden but permanent, and 
the reverend gentleman became an 
uvreserved apostle of the Sweden- 
borgian doctrine. Mr. Noble tells 
us, that before Mr. Clowes had been 
brought over to the new religion, it 
could not be said, to number amongst 
its professors, more than above 
twelve persons throughout the world 
—but that after that reverend gen- 
tleman had revised the creed of Swe- 
denborg, and translated and dis- 
persed the writings of his new 
master—and further, after having 
made considerable personal exer- 
tions to propagate the novel faith 
himself, the effect was very striking. 
In most parts of the kingdom there 
are now societies of Swedenbor- 
gians established—they are found 
in France, Germany, Sweden, and 
of course in the United States of 
America, which must be admitted 
to bear the palm in respect of the 
ardour of its hospitality towards 
new doctrines in general. 

Now for our own parts, we feel 
that it would be just as proper for 
us to quarrel with Mr. Clowes for 
choosing smoky Manchester for his 
residence, as it would be to blame 
him for giving a preference to the 
religion of Swedenborg. But what 
we cannot very easily digest, is this 
very sterling fact, that after having 
avowed and taught the peculiar 
tenets of Swedenborg, he still re- 
tained his rectorship as a priest of 
the church of England, and that too, 
we believe, until the day of his death. 
Mr. Noble, with great suavity as 
well as ingenuity, attempts to palli- 
ate this glaring inconsistency, and 
tells us that the emoluments of the 
rectorship were consumed, or nearly 
so, by the expenses of the curacy. 
What has that fact to do with the 
principle of the question? If Mr. 
Clowes was a real Swedenborgian, 
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what business had he to pretend 
that he was a minister of the church? 
He must have deceived those who 
were ignorant of his real faith : and 
to those who were aware of his 
double character, he has left this 
precious sentiment as a legacy, that 
a man may, with impunity, be a 
disbeliever in the doctrines of the 
church, and hold at the same time 
a confidential office in the ministry 
of that church. We sincerely hope 
that such an example will never be 
imitated, and indeed we cannot see 
how it can, by any person having 
honestly and conscientiously changed 
from one set of religious opinions to 
another. 





Art. XV.—An Equitable Property 
Tax: a financial Speculation : 
and a fair rate of wages to the 
Labouring Poor. By a Loyal 
Briton. 8vo. pp. 24. London, 


Tue ‘ Loyal Briton’ in this case is, 
we believe, the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, a gentleman who has been 
long distinguished for the benevo- 
lent and useful attention which he 
has paid to the interests of the la- 
bouring poor. The object of his 
present tract is to show, which he 
does by a comparative calculation 
of receipt and necessary expendi- 
ture, that the wages of the labour- 
ing poor are altogether inadequate 
to their maintenance. Considering 
that the ancient advantages which 
they possessed in the commons, 
forests and wastes, and that their 
cottages in many places have been 
altogether taken away from them, he 
insists that it would only be equi- 
table for the landlords to divide all 
their large farms into two or more 
smaller ones, none exceeding the 
annual rent of 300/. a year, and 
not letting more than one farm to 
the same individual, a practice 
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which, if universally adopted, would, 
he thinks, increase the demand for 
human labour to an_ indefinite 
amount. He suggests that, in ad- 
dition to this, they should grant 
long leases on a moderate rent, and 
bind the farmer, in consideration 
thereof, to ‘ employ a certain num- 
ber of labourers at fixed wages ; 
that they should allot to the pea- 
sautry on their estates, on just con- 
ditions, small portions of land for 
their own use, build comfortable 
cottages for them, and manifest at 
least the same solicitude for them 
which they feel for the preservation 
of game’—the effect of all of which 
favours, if they were conceded by 
the landlords to the fullest extent 
of Mr. Warner’s wishes, would be 
just like an experiment to appease 
the angry ocean by pouring a phial 
of oil upon its surface! Unless a 
very extensive system of emigration 
be adopted and acted upon in the 
course of a very few years, or unless 
war, or the cholera morbus, or some 
such plague, “ thin the land,” wages 
must of necessity bear no propor- 
to the constantly increasing ex- 
penses of the necessaries of life. 

With respect to the reverend gen- 
tleman’s proposition of a property 
tax, that is a much more practi- 
cable affair. He would take off 
all those imposts which press se- 
verely upon industry, and supply 
the amount of them by a tax fairly 
levied upon property. The propo- 
sition is very far from being new ; 
but it is not,therefore, the less wor- 
thy of consideration. 





Art. XVI.—Selections from the 
Poems of William Wordsworth, 


Esq., chiefly for the use of Schools, 
and Young Persons. S8vo, pp. 
365. London: Moxon. 1831. 


Tats school book has long been a 
desideratum, and it gives us plea- 
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sure to find that it has been at 
length supplied. Although we do 
not deem ourselves worthy to be 
enumerated amongst those persons 
whoare soenthusiastic in their admi- 
ration of Mr. Wordsworth’'s poetry, 
that they prefer it to every other in 
the English language, and speak of 
it and of its author with a kind of 
reverence approaching to idolatry, 
yet we hope that we can feel the 
beauties of his natural imagery, and 
the simplicity of his diction, and the 
fervent glow of his thoughts, as 
fully as the most devoted of his 
worshippers. We will not, indeed, 
swear that “ Peter Bell” is the 
most charming poem that ever was 
written ; yet even in Peter Bell we 
can recognise some of Wordsworth’s 
most peculiar merits. The selections 
here extracted from his jworks are 
for the most part judiciously made, 
and the volume is in every respect 
so well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended, that we hope 
it may find its way very generally 
into the hands of youth. 





Art. XVII.—<A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells,at the Visitation of the 
Diocese, in May and June, 1831. 
Ato. pp. 23. Wells: Backhouse. 
London: Rodwell and Riving- 
ton. 1831. 


Tue air of Christian charity, of 
sincerity and truth that breathes 
throughout this address, mnst re- 
commend it most powerfully to the 
attention of the community at large. 
Dr. Law opens his charge with a for- 
midable picture of the state of the 
country, in which, however, we do 
not recognise a single trait of ex- 
aggeration : he paints crime of every 
kind—crime marked too in charac- 
ters of adeep and unwonted dye, 


‘as on the increase; vice stalking 


abroad in higher life, at noon-day, 








unabashed and unconscious of shame; 
whilst among the lower orders there 
prevails a spirit of insubordination 
that brooks no restraint, appearing 
in frequent instances of cruelty, 
and midnight depredations, hitherto 
foreign to the character of our peo- 
ple.’ ‘And,’ adds the Right Rev. 
Prelate, ‘ what is of all circum- 
stances the most appalling, the 
truths and precepts of our holy re- 
ligion itself, are by many lightly 
regarded, if not entirely set at 
nought and despised.’ The Bishop, 
after stating these alarming facts, 
tells his clergy that the most effec- 
tual mode of endeavouring to arrest 
this general career of sin, is to in- 
culeate a clear knowledge of the 
uncorruped doctrines of religion, 
natural and revealed, upon both of 
which subjects he expatiates at con- 
siderable length with his wonted 
eloquence. ‘ Let not then,’ he re- 
commends, ‘ the Sunday pass by, 
so frequently, as of late it hath done, 
without your displaying to your 
hearers the goodness of the Al- 
mighty, in th: formation and pro- 
vidential care of his creatures. Con- 
vince them that the line which the 
Deity has marked out for them by his 
eternal laws, is the path of virtue. 
Every act of obedience to the will 
of our Creator, hath its appropriate 
inducement and recompence. Kind- 
ness is, for the most part, repaid by 
kindness. ‘Temperance is its own 
reward. Industry hath in its right 
hand, length of days; and in its 
left hand, competence and content.’ 
If the virtuous be sometimes over- 
whelmed with misfortunes, this is 
but a proof that there is a better 
world, in which they shall meet 
with their reward ; nor is this, he 
contends, the only evidence which 
natural religion affords of a resur- 
rection from the dead. The Bi- 
shop's ideas upon this point have 
often been inculcated before, but 
No. 11. (1831.) vou. iv. 
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we have never seen them clothed in 
more persuasive language. 

‘The mind of man shrinks from, 
and dreads the idea of annihilation. 
It looks with fond and anxious hope 
to future and brighter scenes ; to 
a reunion with those we have loved 
upon earth made Saints in Heaven, 
Surely then we are justified in 
believing that a God of all power, 
and of all justice, would not have 
implanted in our Souls this aspira- 
tion after, this longing for immor- 
tality, if it were a state we are 
never destined to attain. This feel- 
ing then, which gives life a charm ; 
which is the parent of noble thought 
and action; this, cannot be the 
groundless vision of the fancy: an 
expectation which never is to be 
realized—a desire which never can 
be granted. Far more consistent 
is it even with the deductions of 
our reason alone to believe, that 
the hope of bursting the bands of 
death and triumphing over the 
King of Terrors, is an instinct which 
will lead to its own fruition ; that 
it is a link which unites earth to 
heaven, an anticipation which may 
render us more fit partakers of 
those joys that are to be revealed.’ 

It is no part of our object, at 
present, to enter into those doc- 
trines advanced by the prelate, 
which many members of his own 
church, not to speak of the dissen- 
ters, strongly contravert. We may 
observe, however, that his explana- 
tion of the intimate connection be- 
tween faith and good works is as 
concise as it is exact and eloquent 
in language. Among the causes of 
those evils which, he says, the 
church has to deplore, he particu- 
larly notices ‘ those wild and enthu- 
siastic notions of religion, which 
are at present so frequently incul- 
cated in conventicles, and some- 
times even in our public ways and 
fields!’ The ‘tendency of such 
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preaching,’ he adds, ‘is too often 
to reconcile a life of sin with 
the assuredness of salvation’! The 
prelate thinks the present systems 
of toleraticn and of education rather 
too unlimited, and as so many 
causes of the evils which he la- 
ments, to which he adds the dis- 
tressed state of the poor. Upon 
this latter point he agrees in prin- 
ciple with Mr. Warner, in recom- 
mending to those of his clergy who 
have glebes, to let out to each la- 
bourer with a family, a small allot- 
ment of land, upon which they 
inight subsist in content and peace. 
The bishop clearly sees, and would 
endeavour to stem, the tide of opi- 
nion so strongly setting in against 
the whole system, spiritual and 
secular of the established church, 
and prudently concludes with in- 
forming his clergy that he is a 
friend to reform, hoping that they 
will follow his example. We trust 
that his advice will not have been 
given in vain. 





Art. XVILI.— Thoughts onVarious 


Subjects. By William Danby, 
£sq., of Swinton Park, York- 
shire. Svo. pp. 253. London: 
Rivington. York: Todd. 1831. 


We have here a Second Edition of 
Mr. Danby’s “ Ideas and Reali- 
ties,” considerably enlarged, and we 
may justly add much improved. 
Wit he aims not at, humour he 
never affects ; and though he would 
risk occasionally to pass to the 
lively from the severe, he cannot be 
charged with much of the buoyant 
qualities of mirth. His thoughts 
are such as we may easily suppose 
likely to float through the mind of a 
country gentleman, liberally edu- 
cated, surrounded by useful books, 
enjoying all the luxuries of a plea- 
sant seat in Yorkshire, and finding 
employment in his many leisure 
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hours in the soothing occupations 
of literature. It is something for 
such a man to be able to say to 
himself every morning—Well, [ 
shall advance so far in the prepara- 
tion of my book to day! We can 
easily understand the feeling with 
which Mr. Danby sent the proof of 
his last sheet to the press. It must 
have been like parting with a friend, 
who had long been near him, and 
kept away the blue devils from his 
library. The general current of his 
‘thoughts’ is sober, religious, and 
respectable, without being very pro- 
found. ‘They are generally clearly, 
sometimes neatly expressed ; as in 
the following three or four speci- 
mens, which we shall cite. 


‘ Life has its pleasures, but the only 
real ones are those which are doubled 
on reflection; and they are most felt in 
the encouragement they give to hope 
for more.’ 

‘ Nothing can add more to the ex- 
pression of our feelings than laying our 
hand on the arm of him to whom we 
are expressing them. It is an argu- 
mentum ad fratrem, a kind of animal 
magnetism, an electric chain, that con- 
veys the fluid to the breast of him whom 
we are addressing ourselves to, if he 
has feelings to receive it, and if the ad- 
dress is worthy of exciting them. It 
disposes him to sympathize with us, 
and to listen to us with the same con- 
fidence that we seem to place in him ; 
accordingly it is introduced into the 
conversation between Yorick and the 
Mendicant Friar, in the “ Sentimen- 
tal Journey,” and it is much more 
interesting to me to recollect it in one 
whose example I most wish to follow, 
and whose memory I have the most 
reason to respect ; my own father. This 
expression of natural feeling is surely 
among the most pleasant that can be 
given, received, or recorded : and if all 
that accompanies it is in concurrence 
with it, we cannot well doubt of its sin- 
cerity. It has the feeling of truth, and 
should only be expressive of it.’ 

‘The mind’s exertion of its own 
powers is very sufficient to show that 
there is much beyond them; and the 
glimase that it catches of this is as sure 
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a proof that it is wi hin the reach of 
higher intelligence.’ 

‘In all cases of personal attachment 
between the sexes, the less sensuality 
there is the better; for whatever degree 
of sentiment may be mixed with it, it 
is still the part that draws the human 
nearer to the mere animal nature, and 
not the less so for the sentiment that 
inay be mixed with it; for the compari- 
son must be made between the lwo; 
Moore's 


“Q the heart that has truly loved, never 
forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close,” 


ought to be, and will be true, if that love 
has its proper seat in the mind. And, 
look we not forward to a far higher love 
than any that the excitements of this 
world can inspire! Young most truly 
says, 
“ Virtue alone entenders us through life: 
| wrong her much; entenders us for 
ever.” 
For virtue must be immortal. Nothing 
that is really good, can be lost; for it 
must have come from God, and will 
return to, and abide in Him.’ 





Art. XI1X.—Translations of the Ov- 
ford Latin Prize Poems. First 
Series. Svo. pp. 193. London: 
Valpy. 1831. 

To men of classical education, 

especially to those who have been 

educated at the universities, the 
publication of which we have here 
the first series, will be eminently 
acceptable. It is to contain trans- 
lations of the best Latin poems 
which have gained prizes at Oxford, 
and we may observe the interest 
which the work excites from the 
long and highly respectable list of 
subscribers, with which the present 
volume is ushered into the world. 
Of the manner in which the trans- 
lations are executed, we do not hesi- 
tate to speak in terms of the highest 
praise. The energy and modula- 
tion of the verse, reminds us in 
every page of the best days of Eng- 
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lish poetry. A single example, 
from the version of Mr. Canning's 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, will, we think; 
fully justify our applause. 


* What holy rites Mohammed's laws or- 
dain ; 

What various duties bind his faithful 
train ; 

What pious zeal his scatter’d tribes unites 

In fix'd observance of these holy rites ; 

At Mecca’s shrine what votive crowds 


surround 
With annual pomp the consecrated 
ground ; 
The Muse shall tell :—revolving years 
succeed, 
And Time still venerate Mohammed's 
creed. 
‘ Nor faint the glory shed o’er Mecca's 
brow : 
Land of the Prophet! dear to fame art 
thou. 


Here first in peace his infant hopes were 
known ; 

Here fix’d the Chief his temple and his 
throne : 

Though from thy gates opposing factions 
here 

With stern defiance drove the gifted 
Seer, 

Yet, sacred city of his love! twas thine 

To heap the earliest incense on his 
shrine ; 

To own the terrors of his conquering 
blade, 

And hail with joy the Exile thou hast 
made. 

Yes !—thou art known to fame! to thee, 
tis said, 

A voice divine the wandering Abraham 
led: 

Within thy courts, at his command re 
stored, 

Blazed the pure altarsof Creation’s Lord. 

And hence thy race, for ancient faith 


renown’d, 

Surpassing favour with Mohammed 
found ; 

His seat of empire hence thy walls be- 
came, 

And shared for sanctity Mohammed’s 
fame. 

Nor strange that hence, with pious gifts 
array 'd, 

Thy shrine revered the Moslem tribes 
invade ; 
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Such duteous zeal the Prophet's laws 
demand, 

And fabled raptures of his promis’d land. 

For woe to him, who ne’er with awe pro- 
found 

At Mecca’s shrine hath kiss’d the holy 
ground : 

For him, denied celestial joys to share, 

No blooming Houris shall his couch 
prepare ; 

But his the doom, where countless hor- 
rors reign, 

To feel a dark eternity of pain ; 

Of deep remorse the bitter tear to shed, 

Each hope of Paradise for ever fled.’— 

pp. 3—95. 





Arr. XX.—Stories for Young 
Children. By the Author of 
“ Conversations on Chemistry,” 
&e. 12mo, pp. 103. London : 
Longman, &c. 1831. 


A very pretty little book, well cal- 
culated to explain to children, inlan- 
guage which they may easily com- 
prehend, many of the common ob- 
jects which at first puzzle their 
uninformed minds, such as the build- 
ing of houses, the planting of trees, 
the manufacture of bricks, the cut- 
ting of glass, and some of the sim- 
plest elements of mechanics. The 
incidents of the stories in which 
these things are explained are na- 
tural and sufficiently attractive. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Arr. XXI.—1. Pietas Privata.— 
The Book of Private Devotion : 
A series of Prayers and Medita- 
tions ; with an Introductory Es- 
say on Prayer, chiefly from the 
writings of Hannah More. 

2. Daily Communings, Spiritual 
and Devotional. By the Right 
Rev. George Horne. London : 
Nisbet, 1831. 

WE are glad to meet with such 
publications as these, for never was 
there a period, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world, when they were 
so much wanted. Mrs. Hannah 
More’s religions feelings are well 
known—her whole life having been 
one round of dedication to pious 
and benevolent thoughts. Dr, 
Horne’s ‘ Communings’ form a 
complete manual of religion in 
themselves. A passage is selected 
from the Psalms, which is slightly 
amplified, and at the same time ex- 
pounded, in the prayer, or rather we 
might call it the aspiration that fol- 
lows it; and thus a small volume 
is composed, which may be said to 
contain the spiritual essence of the 
whole Book of the Psalms. One 
of these prayers is appropriated to 
each day in the year. ‘The two vo- 
lumes are beautifully printed, and 
would easily find room in a gentle- 
man’s waistcoat-pocket, or a lady's 
reticule. 
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Thunder Storms.—In England, 
thunder-storms generally occur in 


the afternoon. Of thirty-five re- 
markable ones which are noticed 
in the Philosophical Transactions, 
twenty-seven commenced between 
noon and midnight ; generally it 
was about three or four in the 
afternoon. One lasted all day, and 


the remaining seven were in the 
morning. 

Flower Stakes. —No person who 
is fond of flowers should think of 
using wooden laths to support 
them. A much more substantial, 
as well as an infinitely more cle- 
gant substitute for the lath will be 
found in the delicate iron stakes 








which are now manufactured for 
that purpose, and which are parti- 
cularly well calculated for sustain- 
ing all the tall growing plants, 
such as fuschias, georginas, pinks, 
and others which require protection 
against high winds. The evil of 
wood is, that it soon becomes de- 
cayed, and easily yielding to the 
blast, both plant and stake fali at 
once to the ground. Moreover, 
the iron rod from its slightness is 
much less conspicuous than the 
wood, and consequently tends in 
no degree to diminish the natural 
beauty of the plant to which it 
lends assistance. 

Red Spiders.—These insects are 
the pest of some gardens. It is 
recommended by an experimen- 
talist, that the leaves of plants 
which they infest, should be fre- 
quently syringed on both sides 
with clear water, which has been 
found completely to destroy them. 
In green-houses the same effect 
may be produced, by the applica- 
tion of steam. 

Atmospheric Tides.—It has been 
inferred with a great degree of pro- 
bability, from a variety of ascer- 
tained facts, that there exists an 
analogy between the lunar influence 
on the tides of the ocean and the 
temperature of the atmosphere. 
During the last winter, the lowest 
degree of temperature, both in 
London and Paris, was in each 
period of frost the day, or day but 
one, after one of the lunar quarters. 

Elevation of Territory.— From 
observations that have been made 
by Boblaye, in the Morea and 
Egina, it appears that the whole 
soil of the Peninsula has risen con- 
siderably, not in a continuous man- 
ner, but by sudden starts, so that 
the grounds abandoned by the sea, 
are marked out in steps or layers, 
in irregular gradations. 

Mr. Campbell.—This gentleman 
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has of late been a watcher of the 
dead. The breath had scarcely 
quitted the frame of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, when the author of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope” was pro- 
claimed as already engaged upon 
the memoirs of the illustrious ar- 
tist. The task, however, if ever 
really undertaken, was soon aban- 
doned. Now, again, a similar trick 
is played off with respect to Mrs. 
Siddons, who was no sooner buried 
than her will was opened, bequeath- 
ing to the same gentleman the task 
of celebrating her name to all pos- 
terity. It is said that she has left 
considerable materials for her bio- 
graphy: if so, we hope that they 
will be consigned to some person 
who really will make use of them. 

Cholera Morbus.—lIt is reported 
that this dreadful malady has al- 
ready found its way to Vienna, and 
to Pest in Hungary. It appears 
from the Riga Medical Report up 
to the morning of the 15th of June, 
that the total number of hospital 
patients was 1,386; cured, 308; 
dead, 798 ; house patients, 1,226 ; 
cured, 558; dead, 488. Total, 
2,612: cured, 866; dead, 1,286; 
and left, 466. The physicians say 
that the disease is now of a much 
milder character than at first. From 
the 3lst of May to the lst June, 
there were only twenty-four deaths ; 
from the Ist (13th) to the 2d (14th) 
thirty-one deaths, but only seventy- 
nine new cases. From the 2d (14th) 
to the 3d (15th) twenty-nine, and 
eighty-five new cases, whilst hi- 
therto upwards of 100 people were 
daily attacked. The number of 
hospital deaths alone was from sixty 
to seventy daily. 

M. Bonpland. — Tidings have 
been at length received of this emi- 
nent naturalist. From a_ letter 
written by him to a friend at Buenos 
Ayres, it appears, notwithstanding 
all the reports which have been 
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propagated to the contrary, that 
he has been at perfect liberty during 
the whole period of his stay in Pa- 
raguay. He was latterly getting 
opulent, which appears to have 
been the real cause of his dis- 
missal. He quite regrets his de- 
parture, if we are to believe the 
language of hisepistle. “ In order,” 
he says, “to put an end to the 
melancholy suppositions which you 
and all my friends must naturally 
have made relative to my existence 
during the nine years of my deten- 
tion in Paraguay, I must tell you, 
that I have passed as happy a life 
as could be expected by one de- 
prived of all communication with 
his country, his family, and his 
friends. ‘The practice of medicine 
has always afforded me the means 
of subsistence ; but as this did not 
entirely occupy my time, | em- 
ployed myself, from disposition and 
necessity, in agriculture, which has 
given me infinite enjoyments. At 
the same time I had established a 
mapufactory of brandy and liqueurs, 
and likewise a carpenter's and a 
blacksmith’s shop, which not only 
defrayed the expenses of my agri- 
cultural establishment, but yielded 
some profits from the work per- 
furmed for private individuals. In 
this manner I had acquired the 
means of living with the greatest 
comfort. On the 12th of May, 1829, 
without any preliminary, the autho- 
rities of Santiago communicated to 
me the order of the Supreme Di- 
rector to leave the country. This 
intimation was a mixture of justice 
and wrong, which I cannot yet ac- 
count for in a positive manner, In 
short, driven about from the 12th 
of May, 1829, to 2d of February, 
183 1—thatis, during twenty months 
and twenty days—lI at length passed 
the Parana with all the honours of 
war. This second epoch of my life 
in Paraguay has been real punish- 
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ment to me. I had never given 
any one cause of complaint,—-I had 
endeavoured to gain the esteem of 
all. Even the Supreme Dictator, 
from my arrival in the republic 
until the 12th of May, 1829, had 
allowed me the greatest liberty, and 
the heads of the department in 
which I was domiciliated treated 
me with kindness. At last, as every 
thing has an end, the director defi- 
nitively decreed my departure from 
Paraguay, and has done it in the 
most generous manner. I am at 
liberty, and soon hope to embrace 
you.” 

Optical deception. —U pon the Li- 
verpool and Manchester rail-road, 
when the carriages are proceeding 
ut the rate of fourteen or fifteen 
miles an hour, the rail, as well as 
the trees and houses on each side, 
seem to the eye of the traveller to 
move in a contrary direction ; but 
when the speed is doubled, though 
the trees and houses still appear to 
preserve their contrary progress, 
the iron rail on the road seems to 
move in the direction of the car- 
riages, and as it were to emulate 
their velocity. This is the effect of 
an optical deception. The rails 
have, at certain distances, slight ir- 
regularities in their junction with 
each other, which, when the velo- 
city is moderate, are sufficient to ar- 
rest the eye in passing, and to give 
them an appearance, while they are 
passed, of receding in a contrary di- 
rection. But when the speed is 
greatly increased, these irregulari- 
ties are no longer discernible ;— 
there is nothing seen upon the rails 
to shew that any particular part is 
passed by, and the whole seems to 
move with the carriages,whereas the 
trees and houses are still sufficient- 
ly defined objects, and still seem to 
have been passed by as before. 

Philosopher Walker.—It is with 
much regret we learn that the 








daughter of the late Adam Walker, 
a man who rendered so many ser- 
vices to his country, whose life in- 
deed is truly said to have been one 
continued and devoted effort to in- 
crease the intelligence, and advance 
the interests, and improve the con- 
dition of the human species, is now 
a widow, with a son and daughter 
wholly unprovided for, and is left 
exposed to the want of the common 
necessaries of existence. Assuredly 
some provision ought to be made 
for the descendants of an individual, 
who has deserved at least fully as 
well of his counrry as most of the 
yreat sinecurists by whose pensions 
it is burthened. 

Mr. Roscoe.—The literary world 
has recently lost one of the most 
distinguished, as well as the most 
venerable of its members, in Mr. 
Roscoe, who was long known to 
the public as an elegant historian, 
and an honest patriot. He had 
reached his 80th year, and died on 
Thursday, the 30th of June, at his 
house in Lodge-lane, Liverpool. 
We are given to understand that 
the life and correspondence of Mr. 
Roscoe are already in preparation 
for the press by some of the mem- 
bers of his family. These, together 
with his miscellaneous works on a 
variety of important subjects, will 
be printed uniformly with an octavo 
edition of the Lives of Lorenzo and 
Leo X. The correspondence, we 
understand, embraces a period of 
nearly sixty years, during which this 
celebrated writer was in the habit of 
communicating with the most dis- 
tinguished characters of the age, 
both literary and political. 

Steam Carriages.—There is little 
doubt that these vehicles will soon 
be brought to a degree of perfection, 
which will enable them to be ap- 
plied to the purposes of conveyance 
both of goods and passengers on 
the high road. Messrs. Heaton, of 
Birmingham, have recently obtained 
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a patent for such a combination of 
contrivances, which are already se- 
parately known, as makes their 
steam carriages better calculated to 
overcome the inequalities of roads 
than any other now in use. They 
may be turned round the sharpest 
corner with as much ease as a stage 
coach. In order to prevent the 
loss of speed caused upon rail-roads 
by ascents, Messrs. Vignoles and 
Ericson have added a third rail in 
the centre of the road, proportioned 
to the requisite distance, in which 
rail there are teeth that catch a cen- 
tral wheel contrived for the pur- 
pose of assisting the vehicle up the 
inclined } lane. 

Church Patronage.—The Duke 
of Buccleugh inherits no fewer than 
thirty patronages in Scotland. The 
following is a list of the parishes 
whose ecclesiastical livings are at 
his disposal :—Dalkeith, Kirknew- 
town, Inveresk, Hawick, Wiltown, 
St. Boswell's, Melrose, Middlebie, 
Dornock, Hoddam, Kirkmichael, 
Langholm, Canobie, Castletown, 
Ewes, Westerkirk, Eskdale Muir, 
Terregles, Kirkmachoe, Kirkbean, 
Colvend, Lochrutton, Penport, Keir, 
Glencairn, Tynron, Kirkconnel, 
Durrisdeer, Morton, Sanquhar. 

Joan of Arc.—A most remarkable 
monument has lately been disco- 
vered at Orleans. It is no other 
than the greater part of the turrets 
of the old bridge that formed so dis- 
tinguished a scene in that interest- 
ing episode of the history of France, 
of which Joan of Arc was the he- 
roine. 

Bees.—By the successful mode 
in which Mr. Nutt manages his 
bees, he contrives to obtain from 
one hive, in the course of tive years, 
nearly eight hundred pounds of 
honey, clear of all charges. His 
plan is not only thus productive be- 
yond all others, but he never loses a 
bee, unless by natural demise or 
mere accident, There is no swarm- 
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ing, no tinkling of the pan. The 
insects have abundance of room, 
and are constantly employel during 
the gathering season. We hope 
that he may be induced to favour 
the public with the particulars of 
his mode of management ; indeed 
he owes it to the winged nations, 
for whose welfare he has so long 
and so fortunately laboured. 

New Motive Power.—A _ letter 
was recently read at the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, in which the 
writer asserted that he had dis- 
covered a new moving power, re- 
sulting from a combination of two 
chemical agents with a certain me- 
chanical principle, which is appli- 
cable to every species of labour, 
and particularly to locomotion on 
public roads. He does not give 
any further explanations, waiting, 
we suppose, for the perfection of his 
patent. 

Etruscan Antiquities.—It is said 
that Sir William Gell has recently 
made some valuable discoveries of 
Etruscan antiquities, anterior to the 
Roman era, which he is engaged in 
preparing for publication. 

Prize Essay.—The Medico-Bo- 
tanical Society of London have re- 
solved that their gold medal should 
be offered for the best essay in the 
English, French, German or Latin 
language, on the question, “ What 
is the vegetable substance which 
could be employed with success in 
the cure of Hydrophobia?”—and 
that their silver medal should be 
offered for the best essay ‘‘ On the 
medicinal qualities and uses of any 
indigenous plant which is not yet 
sufficiently known, or on new uses 
and applications of any other indi- 
genous plants,” provided that such 
essays possess sufficient merit, 
that they should be received till the 
close uf the present year, and that 
the medals should be bestowed at 
the next anniversary. 

Sour Beer.—Most housekeepers 
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must have found a difficulty in 
preserving their beer from turning 
sour in summer weather. Upon 
the supposition that acidity is pro- 
duced by the introduction of too 
much atmospheric air into the cask, 
through the vent hole, a little in- 
vention has been suggested, which 
seems capable of counteracting that 
evil. Instead of opening the vent 
to the air, it is placed in commu- 
nication with a copper ball filled 
with carbonic acid gas. ‘The ball 
is screwed iuto the cask: and it 
has a small cock, which is opened 
as soon as the beer ceases to run 
through the brass cock below, and 
admits a quantity of the gas; this 
gas pressing on the liquid, not only 
causes it to run out with facility, 
but also impregnates it with a gas 
such as we may observe in the 
manufacture of soda water. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can assure the author of the Welsh 
Tales that we expected to meet in his work 
not much more than the ordinary share of 
nonsense. We have been indeed surprized to 
find so much of that common quality in his 
letter. He cannot deliberately suppose that 
our object was to injure him. He is an old 
reviewer, he says ; if so, we presume that he 
judges of us from what he would have done 
himself under similar circumstances. 

The Rev, Mr. Potter has addressed us in 
almost a similar tone; as if indeed we never 
can pass judgment upon any literary work 
without being influenced by personal motives. 
We have not the honour of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance ; and, until we saw 
his book, never heard even of his name. How 
then is it possible that we should be liable to 
the charge which he, rather angrily, brings 
against us? ; 

To M. M. we answer, that the question of 
Church Reform is one which we shall take 
leave to treat in our own way. We shall be 
glad, however, to profit of his suggestions. 
Upon the same subject we must inform Lon- 
dinensis that his threats of denowncement 
have no effect whatever upon the editor of 
this journal. A public prosecution indeed ! 
The Age of the Inquisition has passed, and 
let him take care whether he may not be only 
hastening to pull down the house about his 
own ears ! 
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Middlesex, ib,—internal scenery and 
operations of Newgate, ib. — abuses 
pointed out, 539—differences in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the metropolis 
and the country, ib.—author recom- 
mends a preventive police, 540—orga- 
nized bodies of thieves, ib.—establish- 
ments for facilitating the disposal of 
stolen goods, ib.—effectual interference 
recommended, in order to suppress the 
haunts of thieves, 54]—nurseries of 
crime kept by receivers of stolen goods, 
544—average of escapes to detections, 
546—effect of severity of punishment, 
ib,—case as a commentary upon our pre- 
sent system, 548—author suggests the 
appointment of a public prosecutor, 1b. 
—great uncertainty of punishment, 549 
—average period of impunity amongst 
thieves, ib.—impolitic effects of refer- 
ence to the Privy Council, 550—trans- 
portation a mere farce, 552—solitary 
imprisonment the only punishment that 
deserves the title, 552 

Familiar German Exercises. 
nays, 469 

Family Classical Library, No. XVII.— 
Horace Translated. By William Fran- 
cis, 309—No. XVIII., Horace, Vol IT. 
Phedrus, 472 


By A. Ber- 


Family Library; Lives of the Scottish 
Worthies. By P. F. Tytler, Esq., 466 
e 


Farquhar, G, li 
Farren, Miss, 504 
Ferns, bishopric of, 481 

Ferrier, Miss, (see Destiny) 

Few Words on many Subjects, grave and 
light. By a Recluse, 153 

Fitz-Raymond, or the Rambler on the 
Rhine. By Caledonnicus, 310 

Five Years of Youth ; or Sense and Senti- 
ment. By Harriet Martineau, 307 

Fletcher, James, (see the History of 

Poland) 

Flora of Great Britain, (fossils) 600 

Flowers, cultivation of, 156 

Foote, life of, 501 

Foreign Missions, 312—a volume of com- 
mentary upon, ib. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, includ- 
ing Anecdotes of a Naval Life ; chiefly 
for the use of Young Persons. By Capt. 
Basi] Hall, 59—author avowedly an 
anti-reformer, ib.—his disposition to 
promote the interests of the naval pro- 
fession, 61—the writer’s early predilec- 
tions for naval life, ib.—description of, 
62—recommends close attention to the 
Greek and Latin classics, 64—his initia- 
tion upon his first voyage, ib.—appetites 
of middies, 67—British sailor’s habit of 


of, 498 


Index. 


considering his ship as his home, ib, 
attempt to capture a whale, 68—an oc. 
currence that will startle the reader, ib, 
—_ about the poor dog ‘ Shakings,”’ ib, 
modes of management, 69—character by 
which two of them were contra-distin- 
guished, ib.—the subject illustrated by a 
passage from Shakspeare, 70—author’s 
mode of repaying acts of favour done to 
himself, 71—description of routine of 
duties, 72 

Framlingham ; a Narrative of the Castle, 
In four Cantos. By James Bird, 309 

Francis, William, (see Family Classical 
Library) 

Fraser, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Freemason’s Pocket Companion ; contain- 
ing a brief Sketch of the History of Ma- 
sonry, a chronology of interesting events, 
&c., 154 

Friendly Advice, most respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Lords, on the Reform Bill, 
299—the late general election conducted 
with tranquillity, ib—ludicrous visions 
of the anti-reformers, ib.—nothing like 
zeal exhibited on their side, by any class 
of the people, ib.—the people unanimous 
for the reform bill, ib.—improvements 
suggested, 300—anecdote of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, ib-—Lord Mansfield’s apothegm, 
ib.—effects of popular indignation in 
France, 301—effects of the adoption of 
the reform bill contrasted with those of 
its rejection, 302 


G. 


Gaur, John, (see Lives of the Players) 
Garrick, life of, 501 
German Poetical Anthology. By A. Ber- 
nays, 151 
Manual for Self-Tuition. 
K. Klattowsky, 469 
Literature, 316 
Ghiurdiz, supposed to be the Julio-Gor- 
dius of Ptolemy, 27 
Gideon, Mr. Sampson, (see Nichols'’s I!lus- 
trations, 49) 
Gordon, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 
Gray, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 
Green, William Child, (see his Alibeg the 
Tempter) 
Gwin, Nell, life of, 497 


By W. 


H. 


Hatrorp, Sir Henry, (see Essays and Ora- 
tions, by) 















Voyages and Travels) 

Mrs. S. C., (see Sketches of Irish 
Character ) 

Hart, Charles, life of, 492 

Haverhill ; or Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe. By J. A. Jones, 433— 
each of the three volumes a story in 
itself: the first a picture of American 
manners ; the second, an account of the 
expedition of General Wolfe; third, 
interior of life in the West Indies, ib.—an 
episode of Indian love, 434—song of an 
Indian girl, 436 

Haynes, life of, 492 

Hellins, Rev. John, (see Nichols’s Illus- 
trations, 49) 

Henderson, life of, 501 

Herbaria, protection of, 156 

Herschelian Companion to the Telescope. 
Part I. Orionis and Leporis, 307 

Hilton, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

History of English Dramatic Poetry, tothe 
time of Shakspeare ; and Annals of the 
Stage of the Restoration. By J. P. Col- 
lier, 377—character of the work, ib.— 
its novelty in some respects, ib.—unne- 
cessary separation of topics, 378—new, 
interesting, and authentic facts, ib. 

Hitchins, Rev. Malachy, (see Nichols’s 
Illustrations, 49) 

Holcroft, Thomas, 504 

Hollins, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Home, at, and Abroad, (see Destiny) 

Hooker, W. Jackson, (see the Botanical 
Miscellany) 

Hope, Thomas, (see An Essay, &c.) 

Howitt, William, (see the Book of the 
Seasons ) 

Hughes, Rev. J.S., (see Divines of the 
Church of England) 

Hull, Rev. E., (see the Institution and 

Abuse of Ecclesiastical property 





I, 


ItiapD of Homer, the, translated by Wil- 
liam Sotheby, 96—key to the present 
version of the Iliad, 97—consistency of 
the translator, ib.—the present version 
characterised by a studied fidelity to the 
original, ib,—parting scene between Hec- 
tor and Andromache, 99—compared with 
Pope’s translation, 101, 102, 103, 104— 
Mr. Sotheby correct in the description of 
the battles, 105—example of,ib.—a vivid 
and powerful battle scene, 107— Mr. 
Sotheby’s close, yet easy imitation of 

Homer’s similes, 108—example of, 109 


Index. 


Hall, Captain Basil (see Fragments of 








—descnption of the shield of Achilles, 
112—arithmetical comparison of the 
translations of Pope and Sotheby, 116. 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, consisting of authen- 
tic memoirs and original letters of emi- 
nent persons ; and intended as a sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes. By John 
Nichols, F.S.A., 49—the collection con- 
sists chiefly of small details connected 
with persons who have obtained no cele- 
brity, ib.—the Rev, John Hellins, ib.— 
the Rev. Malachy Hitchins, ib.—the Rev. 
Peter Cuningham, ib,—William Newton, 
50—the Rev. William Chubbe, ib.—de- 
scription of his character, ib.— the Rev. 
Samuel Darley, ib.—the Rev. Joho 
Price, ib., 51—autobiography of Wm. 
Gifford, ib.— biography and letters of 
Thomas Pitt and Lord Camelford, ib.— 
borough of Old Sarum, a portion of his 
patrimony, ib.—his letters to Mr. Har- 
dinge, ib.—his apprehensions of a repub- 
lic, 52—his letters on reform, 53, 54, 55 
—letters from Italy, 56—the Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel Turner—his acquaintance with 
Dr. Johnson, ib.—his description of the 
conversations which passed between them, 
ib.—** Alexander's Feast,’’ ib. — Rev. 
William Chaffin, 57—his autobiography, 
ib.—his hunting propensities, ib. — his 
meeting with Geo. III., ib.—notice of 
Mr. Eardley Wilmot, 58—Mr. Sampson 
Gideon, ib.—Rev. Thomas Leman, ib. 
—David, Earl of Buchan, ib —James 
Edward Smith, ib—Mr. George Rose, 
ib.his letter as to the writings of Pope, 
ib.—correspondence of Mr. Gough with 
Messrs. Essex, Brooke, and Denne, ib. 

India, Christian Converts in, 157 

Indian Talk, an, 312 

Inventions, old new, 157 

Imitative Music, 315 

Ireland, First Fruits of, 475—church of 
might be overthrown without affecting 
the Union, 476—church division of, 
477—enormous wealth of, 483, 484 

Irish Antiquities, 316 

Isle of Wight, love-story of, (see Author- 
ship) 

Ivan Vejeeghen ; or, Life in Russia. By 
Thaddeus Bulgarin, 437—a translation 
from the Russian, ib.—a striking picture 
of the domestic habits of the Muscovites, 
ib. 


J. 
James, Mr., (see Philip Augustus) 


Johnson, Samuel, the Life of, L.L.D., 
including a journal of a tour to the He- 
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brides, By James Boswell, Esq. A 


new edition ; with numerous additions 
and notes. By J. W. Croker, 452— 
merits of this edition, ib.—Mr. Croker’s 
facilities for the collection of annotatlons 
and unpublished documents, 453—plan 
of the work, ib.—printed works incorpo- 
rated in this edition, 454—Manuscript 
additions, ib.—incomparable value of this 
edition beyond all others, 455. 

Jones, J. A., (see Haverhill) 

Jordan, Mrs., 504 

Journal of Travels in the Seat of War 
during the last two Campaigns of Russia 
and ‘Turkey; intended as an itinerary 
through the south of Russia, the Crimea, 
Georgia, and through Persia, Koordis- 
tan, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, 
with maps expressly drawn up, and illus- 
trative of the author’s tour. By T. B. 
Armstrong, 174—his journal not written 
with elezance, 175—his sketches of 
scenery, ib.—the Emperor Nicholas and 
his consort at Odessa, 179—Tifflis, 182 
—appearance of that city, ih,—the popu- 
lation, ib.—the principal productions, ib. 
German colony, ib.—journey to Persia, 
183—Tartan dwellings in Georgia, ib.— 
Tabuez, ib.—facilities for invading Per- 
sia, ib. fehran, 184—the present Shah, 
ib.—_the Koordish mountains, ib.—the 
country bordering on the Euphrates, 186 

Journal of a Residence in Germany, writ- 
ten duwiing a Professional attendance on 
their Royal Highnesses, the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence, (their most Gra- 
cious Majesties,) dusing their visits to 
the Courts of that Country, in 1822, 
1825, and 1826. By William Beattie, 
340—the author’s Euphuism, ib.—spe- 
cimens of his style, 341—this prose re- 
duced to blank verse, ib,.—the author’s 
feelings on reaching the banks of the 
Rhive, 342—his minstrel’s song, 343— 
the novelties of Altenstein, ib.—details of 
the domestic economy of the king, 344— 
poetical address to Queen Adelaide, 
352—anecdote of the ex-king of Sweden, 
353—the author recommended to re- 
form his style altogether, 354 


K 


Kemate, John, 504 

Keppel, the Hon. George, (see his Nar- 
rative of a Journey across the Balcan 

Kildare, bishopric of, 481 

Killala, see of, 483 

Killaloe. see of, 482 

Killfenna, see of, 482 

Kilmacdnagh, see of, 483 


Index. 


Kilmore, diocess of, 480 

King, Thomas, 504 

King’s Secret. By the author of “The 
Lost Heir,”’ 132 

Kirwan, Joseph, (see a Descriptive and 
Historical Account, &c., by) 

Klattowsky, W. K., (see the German 
Manual ) 

Kynaston, life of, 492 


L. 


Lacutan, Mrs., (see Agapee) 

Landor, his Gebir, Count Julian, and other 
poems, 217—character of his poems, ib. 
—his singular turn of mind, ib.—Gebir, 
written chiefly in Latin, ib.—full of imi- 
tations of Virgil, ih. 

Landscape illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, 468 

Landseer, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Law, Dr., his address to the clergy of 
Bath Wells, 602 

Laws relative to benefit societies and 
savings banks, 306 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, the Life and Cor- 
respondence of, Knight, President of the 
Royal Academy, &c. By D. E. Wil- 


liams, Esq., 244—seizure and pre-occu- 


pation of the subject, ib—the name of 
Mr. Campbell unhandsomely put for- 
ward on the occasion, ib.—a coadjutor 
appointed, 245—language adopted by 
himself, ib.—fau'ts in the production, ib. 
—leading facts connected with the life of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 246 

Le Bas, Rev. C. W., (see Life of Middle- 
ton) 

Lecture on Knowledge, delivered before 
the members of the Keighley Mechanics’ 
Institution. By Thomas Swinburn Carr, 
466 

Leigh’s Guide to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, containing observations on the 
mode of travelling, &c., 152—the Welsh 
interpreter, ib. 

Leighlin, see of, 482 

Leman, Rev. Thomas, (see Nichols’s I !lus- 
trations, 49) 

Leslie, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature, and Natural Theology. By 
James L. Drummond, 405—observations 
upon the works of nature, ib.—conse- 
quence of our familiarity with natural 
objects, 406—Dr. Drummond's work 
calculated to generate an ardent love of 
nature under all her forms, 1b. 

Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 





York, on the present corrupt state of 
the Church of England. By R. M. 
Beverley, my ib.—actual condition of 
the Church of England—what is its re- 
sult upon the moral conduct of the com- 
munity, 80—crime increasing, ib.—in- 
difference as to religion in general, ib— 
changes suggested, ib.—absolution dis- 
avowed, 8!—the church of England a 
striking failure, ib.—indifferent to the 
theological instruction of its ministers 
and congregations, ib. — fundamental 
error in the constitution of the church, 
82 

Lewis, G.C,, and H. Jufnel, (see their 
translation of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Doric Race) 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge—the 
architecture of birds, 566—Mr. Rennie’s 
titles fanciful and open to objection, ib.— 
love of Natnre and her works recom- 
mended, ib.—system not indispensable, 
ib,—enthysiasm of Alexander Wilson, 
the Scotch weaver, in pursuit of a know- 
ledge of birds, ib.—object of the present 
volume, ib. 

Life of the Right Reverend Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middleton, D.D., late Lord Bi- 
shop of Calcutta. By the Rev. C. W. 
Le Bas, 521—particulars of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s early life, 522—his appointment to 
the diocess of Calcutta, 522—rules which 
he laid down for his conduct, ib.—state 
of the English church in Laodia, ib,— 
the new bishop's arrival in Calcutta, 
524—law of marriage, 525—rivalry of 
the Scottish clergy, i>.— trial of strength 
between the rival establishments, 526— 
state of religion among the Europeans, 
528—distribution of the Bible, ib—let- 
ter addressed by Dr. Middleton to Mr. 
Norris, ib.—picture of his every day life, 
ib,— Rammohun Roy, visit from, 529— 
sect of white Jews, 530—voyages of vi- 
sitation, 531—proceedings of Rammohun 
Roy, 5832—his Unitarian chapel, ib.— 
the bishop’s disquietude—his murmurs, 
534—failure of his constitution, 535— 
is sun-struck, 536—his illness, ib.—his 
death, ib.—his character, ib. 

Life and Opinions of John Wycliffe, D.D., 
illustrated principally from his uvpub- 
lished manuscripts; with a preliminary 
view of the papal system, and of the 
state of the protestant doctrine in Eu- 
rope, to the commencement of the four- 

teenth century. By Robert Vaughan, 
467 

Life of Thomas Muir, Esq., Advocate, &c. 
By Peter Mackenzie, 153. 

Limerick, see of, 482 

Lismore, see of, 482 


Literary Patronage, 315 
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Li.e:ary Provincial Societies, 473 

Gazette—the cause of sound lite- 
rature advocated, 32—-Literary Gazette, 
its style disgraceful to the age, ib.—the 
editor tried by his own rule, 1b.—viola- 
tions of syntax, ib.— xamples of bad 
English and worse French, 33—beauti- 
ful sentence, ib.—terminology — what 
does it mean, ib.—author criticising his 
own work, ib.—impartiality, 34—uafor- 
tunate simile, ib.—specimens of the 
style of the Literary Gazette, 35—hum- 
bug of, ib. 

Literature, Taxes on, 157 

Liturgy, the, revised; or the necessity and 
beneficial effects of an authorized absidg- 
ment, and careful revision of the various 
services of the Established Church, By 
the Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. 79 

Lives of the Players. By Joba Galt, 491— 
among the most emusing books in the 
language, ib.—Charies Hart, 492—Bet- 
terton, ib.—Kynasion, ih,—beauty of his 
person, avecdote of, ib,—Haynes, ib— 
his strange adventures, ib.— Biography 
of Wilks, 425— instances of Wilks’s 
kind-heartedness, 497— life of Nell 
Gwin, ib.—life of William Mouantfort, ib. 
—life of Sandford, 498—life of Elizabeth 
Barry, ib.—life of Mrs. Oldfield, ib.— 
life of Richard Savage, ib.—life of Mrs. 
Centlivre, ib.—life of Colley Cibber, ib. 
life of Dogget, i/.—life of Booth, ib.— 
life of George Farquhar, ib.—life of 
Quin, ib—his Falstaff, ib—his Cato, 
500—his habits, ib.—picture of his cha- 
racter, ib. —avecdotes of his wit and 
epicurism, ih,—lives of Lacy, Ryan, Mrs. 
Woffington, Garrick, Foote, Macklin, 
Henderson, and Charlotte Chark, 501 — 
her ecceutric biography, ib.—description 
of her menage, 503—life of Mrs. Geor- 
giana Bellamy, id. 

Locke the Philosopher, 316 

Lord Byron, Works of, In six volumes, 159 

Lucius Carey ; or, the Mysterious Female 
of Moia’s Dell, an Historical Tale. By 
the author of “The Weird Woman,” 
134. 


M. 


Macavutey, Thomas Babington (see Speech 
delivered in the | louse of Commons, &c.) 

Mackenzie, Peter (see the Life of Thomas 
Muir) 

Mackintosh, Sir James (see the Cabinet 
Cyclopadia—his History of England) 

Macklin, life of, 501 

Man, an Essay on the Oriyin and Prospects 
of, by Thomas Hope, 39 J—his opiuious 
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inconsistent with the facts disclosed, and 
the doctrines inculcated, in the Sacred 
Writings, 391—yet Mr. Hope always 
writes in the spirit of a Christian Philo- 
sopher, ib.—his object at least amiable, 
ib.—his excessive pride of intellect, ib. 
—foundation and nature of his theory, 
392 

Manzoni, 473. 

Marcartan (see the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ) 

Marina ; or, an Historical and Descriptive 
account of Southport, Lytham, and 
Blackpool, situate on the western coast 
of Lancashire, by P. Whittle, 152 

Martineau, Harriet (see five years of youth 
by) 

Meith, diocess of, 478 

Memoir of Sebastian Cabot ; with a review 
of the history of maritime discovery, 
illustrated by documents from the Rolls, 
now first published, 514—the real dis- 
coverer a the bay, after called by the 
name of Hudson’s, 515—first discovery 
of the American continent, 516—pre- 
ceded Columbus, and Americus Ves- 
pusius in those regions, ib.—residence 
in the La Plata, 519—his return to 
Spain, 520—the latter years of his 
life, ib. 

Memorials, manuscript, 599 

Middleton, Right Rev. T. F., life of, 521 

Mongomery, Robert (see his Oxford, a 
Poem 

Montagu, Colonel G. (See Ornithological 
Dictionary ) 

Moore, Dugald (See the Bridal Night) 

Motive power, new, 610 

Mountfort, William, life of, 497 

Mulready (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academ 

Murphy, A., 504 


N, 


Napirr, W. F. P. (see his History of the 
War in the Peninsula) 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the Life of, by M. 
de Bourrienne, his private Secretary, 149 
memoirs of, by the Duchess of 
Abrantes, 587—anecdotes of his early 
life, 589 
Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, 
by the two passes of Selimno and Pra- 
vadi; also of a visit to Azani, and other 
newly discovered ruins in Asia Minor, 
in the year 1829-30, by Major, the Hon. 
George Keppel, F. S. A., 16—Mr. Kep- 
pel, an indefatigable traveller and note 
taker, ib.—his example worthy of praise, 
ib.—his work too voluminous, ib.—his 
style diffuse and prosy, ib.—meeting of 


Index. 


the Greek legislative assembly, 18— 
description of the President, ib— Con. 
stantinople going fast into decay, ib,— 
extraordinary succession of executions, 
20—conspiracies against the Sultan, id. 
—translation of a yafta, or sentence, ib, 
—illustration of the state of criminal 
jurisprudence in Turkey, ib.—visit to 
Adrianople, 21—Mahometanism, its de- 
cline, ib.—the Sultan suspected of indif- 
ference to the Koran, 22—lamentable 
summary of the actual condition of 
Turkey, 29—misfortunes and unpopu- 
larity of the Sultan, 31 

New lilustrated Road Book, of the route 
from London to Naples, containing 24 
highly-finished views from original draw- 
ings, edited by W. Brockeden, 470. 

Newton (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 

Newton, William (see Nichols’s Illustra. 
tions, 49) 

Nichols, John (see his Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) 

Niger, the, 315 

Nixon (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 

Noah’s Ark, 157 

Noble (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Notice to subscribers abroad, 158 


0. 


Oak Bank, substitute for, 156 

Old Man of the Mountain, the Love-charm, 
and Pietro of Abano, ‘Tales from the 
German of Tieck, 438—compositions of 
a very high order, after the German 
fashion, ib. 

Oldfield, Mrs, A., life of, 498 

Omnibus Advertisements, 316 

Optical deception, 608 

Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds. 
By Colonel G. Montagu, F. L.S., 468 

Orlando Furioso translated. By William 
Stewart Rose, 469 

Ossory, see of, 481 

Oxford. A Poem. By Robert Montgo- 
mery, 31—idolators of his genius blush 
for their folly, ib.—‘‘ Oxford” a failure, 
32—object of the work, 38—specimens 
of rhyme, ib.—the argument put into 
prose, 39—samples of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s power in describing the soul of a 
bore, ib.—his invective against the prize 
regulations of the University, ib.—sketch 
of Johnson, 40—elegant satire, 41—de- 
scription of Oxford convivialities, ib— 
death of Mr. Canning celebrated, 42— 
Montgomery’s melancholy on the occa- 











sion, ib.—his compliment to his ci-devant 
flatterers—his war with the critics, 43— 
his invective against them, 43, 44— 
Mr. Pertness and Mr, Perfection, 45— 
Mr. Nothing, #6.—the egotism of Mont- 
gomery, ib.—reminiscence of a visit to 
Bowles, ib.—amende honourable for pas- 
sionate phraseology, 47 

Oxford Latin Prize Poems, translations of, 

605 


P. 


Patey’s Moral and Political Philosophy 
condensed, being vol. i. of an Epitome 
of English Literature; or a concentra- 
tion of the Matter of Standard English 
Authors. Under the superintendence of 
A. J. Valpy, 148. 

vol. ii., 466 

Palgrave, (see the Cabinet Cyclopcedia) 

Paris Exhibition, 315 

Parliament, dissolution of, 135—measure 
of reform laid before Parliament, ib.— 
carried by the approbation of the people, 
ib,—radical auxiliaries of the borough- 
mongers, 136—real character of the ultra- 
radicals, ib.—essential qualities of the 
oligarchy, ib.—the late debates on the dis- 
solving of Parliament, ib.—scenes on that 
occasion, 136, 7, 8—proceedings of the 
oppositionists, 138 — proceeding of an 
inquisitorial nature against the printer of 
the Times, 139 

Patents, 158 

Peninsula, History of the War in the, and 
in the South of France, from the year 
1807 to the year 1814. By W. F. P. 
Napier, 1—its unnecessary minuteness, 
ib.—details of insignificant transactions, 
2—the author’s ultimate design, ib— 
his success in describing battles, ib.—the 
moral of his theme, 3—object of the 
British arms in the Peninsula, the sup- 
port of the aristocratical principle, ib.— 
the best authenticated work upon the 
war in the Peninsula, ib. 

Persian Manuscripts, 315 

Philip Augustus ; or, the Brothers in Arms. 
By the author of Darnley, 418—Mr. 
James, ib.—a well wrought picture of 
chivalrous ages, ih,—outline of the story, 
419—in description of scenery and cos- 
tume, the author particularly happy, ib. 
—specimen of the unaffected and pic- 
turesque style in which the novel is 
written, ib. 

Phillips, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Philosopher Walker, 608 

Pickersgill, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 

Academy) 
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Pin Money; a Novel. By the authoress 
of “The Manners of the Day,” 430— 
a tale of our own times in imitation of 
Miss Austin, ib.—a gambling scene, ib. 

Playwright’s Adventures, a, a Dramatic 
Annual, By Frederick Reynolds, 154 

Poems by Mrs. J. 8. Prowse, 310 

Poland, History of, from the earlist period 
to the present time. By James Fletcher, 
Esq., 552 —animating language of the 
King of the French, 553—prosperous 
career of liberty in different quarters of 
Europe, ib. 

Porter, Miss Jane, (see Sir E. Seaward) 

Portraits of the Dead ; to which are added, 
Miscellaneous Poems. By H. C, Deakin, 
310 

Posture of Sudents, 473 

Potter, Mr., (see the Religion of Socrates) 

Power, Mr., (see Destiny) 

Price, Rev. John, (see Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, 49) 

Printing in Schools, 473 

Prowse, Mrs. J. 8., Poems by, 310 

Puff, system of, 36—the rotten borough 
system of literature, ib.—the voice of 
this journal raised against it, ib.—account 
of the difficulties with which this journal 
had to contend in opposing that system for 
several years, 36, 37. 





Q 
Qui, life of, 498 


R 


Rapnok, bishopric of, 480 

Rapid Writing, 473 

Reason in Birds, 473 

Reinagle, R. R., (see the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy) 

Rennie, James, (see Orinthological Dic- 
tionary ) 

Rennie, Mr., (see the Architecture of 
Birds) 

Rewards of Merit, 474 

Reynolds, Frederick, (see A Playwright’s 
Adventures) 

Roman Relic, 314 

Roscoe, Mr., 609 

Rose, William Stewart, (see Orlando 
Furioso) 

Rose, Mr. George, (see Nichols’s Illus- 
trations, 49) 

Ross, see of, 482 

Rothwell, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 

Royal Society of Literatures,474 

Royal Academy, the sixty-third exbibitiou 

of the, 271—comparative number of the 
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works of art in the present exhibition, 
ib.—remarkable deficiency in the pro- 
portion of brilliant paintings, ib.—Sir 
M. A. Shee’s paintings, 272—Wilkie's 
works of Lady Lyndhurst, ib.—whole 
length of Lord Melville, is.—the dinner 
at Page’s house, by Leslie, 273—scene 
in T'mstram Shandy, #b.—Westall’s pic- 
tures—Margaret at church—Faust pre- 
paring to waltz with the young Witch, 
274—Phillips’s portraits, 275—New- 
ton’s pictures, 276—Calcot’s landscapes, 
ib,—paintings by Mr. Edward Chalon, 
ib.— Reinagle’s landscapes and por- 
trai's, ib,—Collins’s pictures— iis ‘‘Ven- 
taresome Robin,” 277—portraits and 
historical painting of Briggs—" the Ro- 
mans instructing the Ancient Britons in 
the mechanical arts,” ib.—Sir W. bee- 
chey’s portraits, 278—Pickersgill’s por- 
traits, i).—Etty’s anatomical paintings — 
the ** Maid of Judith,’’ ib.—Landseer’s 
works, 279—Dyce’s portraits, ib.—Mul- 
ready’s ‘*Sailing Match,” ih.—sailing 
match on the Thames, 280 —sailing match 
at Cowes, ib,—Gordon’s portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, 281—Turner’s landscapes, 
Caligula’s palace and bridge, ib.—Hil- 
ton’s two pictures, 262—Constable’s 
“ View of Salisbury Cathedral,” ib.— 
Noble’s Cain, ib.—Macartan’s portrait 
of “ Patrick Gibson,’’ 283—Hlollins’s 
paintings—portrait of Lord Nugent, ib. 
—Mr. Rothwell’s picture of ‘ The 
Children of the late Charles Herbert, 
of Muckruss Abbey, Killarney,” ib.— 
West's representation of the insanity of 
a young woman, ib.—an Italian family, 
by Eastlake, 284—M., A. Shee’s repre- 
sentation of the interview between Gil 
Plas, and Aurora de Guzman, ih— 
‘* Interior,” by Fraser, 285—his ‘* Tap- 
ping the Ale Barrel,’’ ib,—his ‘ Solo- 
mon’s Sacrifice, ib—Gray’s ‘‘ Villagers,” 
ib —S. Nixon’s ‘* Infant Moses,’’ ih— 
‘Turnerelli’s bust of Lady Morgan, ib.— 
Sievier’s busts of Doctor Turton, and 
Baron Bolland, ib.—Westmacott’s ‘‘ As- 
canius carried away by Venus,” ib— 
his statue of the late Mrs. Rawson, ib. 
—Chantrey’s busts of His Majesty, and 
the Duke of Sussex, ib.—Westmacott 
junior’s ** Mischief,” id. 

Russell, Rev. Michael, (see a View of An- 
cient and Modern Egypt 

Kyan, Lacy, lite of, 501 


Ss. 


Sattor’s Brine; a Tale of Home. By 
the author of the ‘‘ Months of the Year,” 
153 


Index. 


Sandford, life of, 498 

Sarum, Old, borough of, (see Nichols’'s 
Tilustrations, 49) 

Satires and the beggar’s Coin; a Poem. 
By John Richard Best, 310 

Savage, life of, 498 

School and College Greek Classics, 147 

Scientific expedition, 315 

Seaward, Sir Edward, his Narrative of 
his Shipwreck, and consequent discovery 
of certain Islands in the Caribbean Seas, 
with a detail of many and highly inte- 
resting events in his life, from the year 
1733 to 1749, as written iu his own 
diary, 354—difficulty of deciding whe- 
ther the work be a true or fictitious nar- 
rative, ib,—doubts upon that point, 355 
—RMiss Porter’s account of the manu- 
scripts from which the narrative is taken, 
ib.—her cautious language on the sub- 
ject, 356—the work supposed to be a tale 
after the manner of De Foe, 357. 

Secret, the King’s, (see Destiny) 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson; with Biographical 
Sketches. By R. Southey, Esq. 464 

‘ » with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces— 
Jonson to Beattie. By Dr. Aikins, 464 

Sentence, specimen of a long, 314 

Siddons, Mrs., 504 

Sketches in Spain and Morocco, By Arthur 
de Capell Brooke, 227—character of his 
work, ib.—his fault of generalising too has 
tily, ib.—his art of book-making, 228 — 
his passage to Seville, 229—his excursion 
to the land of Sherry, ib.—description of 
the town of Tangier, 236—circumcision 
of the Moorish children, 237—festival of 
the Jews, ib.—beauty of the Jewesses in 
Tangier, ib.—a dear present, ib.—manu- 
factures of Tetuan, 239—the scenery 
along the coast, ib—summary of the 
Moorish character, 241—account of the 
Sierra de Ronda, ib,_the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s estate, Soto de Roma, ib. 

Sharp, (see the Exhibition of the ‘Royal 
Academy ) 4 

Shee, Sir M. A., (see the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ) 

Sievier, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy) 

Sinclair, Right Hon. Sir John, (see the 
correspondence of) 

Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. S.C. 
Hall. Second series, 151 

Smith, Wm. J., (see a Synopsis of the 
Origin and Progress of Architecture) 

Smith, James Edward, (see Nichols’s IIlus- 
trations, 49) 

Social Life in England and France, from 
the French Revolution in 1799 to that of 
July, 1830. By the editor of Madame du 















Deffand’s Letters, 204—a light, sketchy, 
and well-written work, ib.— society in the 
higher classes, i+.—society amonys. the 
professions, 205—society in public insti- 
tutions, ib.— the clubs, 7b.—society more 
limited in this country than in France, ib, 
—cause of this traceable to our very ge- 
neral extravagance, tb. 

Societies, 157 

Society of Horticulturists, 314 

Socrates, the religion of. Dedicated to 
sceptics aud sceptic-makers, 468 

Sotheby, William, (see the Iliad) 

Southey, R., (see select works of the Bri- 
tish Poets) 

Spain in 143). By Henry D. Inglis, 438 — 
Information concerning the actual state 
of society, 439—a highly engaging pic- 
ture of the living mauners of that country, 
ib.—a visit to Bilbas, ib.—sketch of the 
Prado, ib.—the Café de Santa Catalina, 
444—/favourable ideas of Ferdinand VII, 
anecdotes of, ib.—the city of Murcia, ib, 
remarkable feature in the social practices 
of Murcia, 449—Carlos de Espana, ib,— 
the author’s account of av interview with 
this personage, ib.—the state of parties 
in Spain, 450 

Speech delivered in the Ilouse of Commons 
on Lord John Russell’s motion for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people of England and 
Wales. By Thos, Babington Macauley, 
M.P., 134 

Spiders, red ones, 607 

Standard Novels, No. 1, the Pilot—2, Ca- 
Jeb Williams, 145 

No. 3, the Spy; a Tale 
of the Neutral Ground. By the author 
of the Pilot, 308 

Stanhope, Earl, address of 599, 

Starling, Mr. Thomas, (see the biblical se- 
ries of the Family Cabinet Atlas) 

St. Simonism, 314, 474 

St. John, J. A. (see the Anatomy of So- 
ciety, by) 

State Papeis, (see the Cabinet Cyclopedia) 

Stories for young children, 606 

Stratten, Thomas, (see English and Jewish 
tithe systems compared ) 

Substance of several courses of Lectures on 
Music, read in the University of Oxford, 
and in the Metropolis. By William 
Crotch, 304. 

Switzerland, the Deliverance of, a Drama- 
tic Poem. By H. C. Deakin, 310 

Synopsis, a, of the Origin and Progress of 

Architecture, to which is added a Dic- 

tionary of General Terms. By William 

J. Smith, 172 





Index. 


T. 


Tares of Welshland and Welsheric. By 
the Author of “* Reginald Trevor,” 437, 
A series of tales intended to illustrate the 
manners of the Welsh mountaineers some 
forty years ago, ib. 

Tax, equitable property, 601 

Tempter, Alibeg the, (see Destiny) 

Territory, elevation of, 607 

Theatres, origin of the attendance of sol- 
diers at, 498 

Thoughts on Various Subjects. By W. 
Danby, 604 

Thunder storms, 601 

Tides, atmospheric, 607 

Tieck (see The Old Man of the Moun- 
taln, &c.) 


Tithe systems, Jewish and English, 488 


Tomline, Dr., 47 
Tuam, see of, 483 


Tufnel, H., and G. Lewis, (see their trans. 


lation of the History and Antiquities of 
the Doric Race) ° 


Turner, (see The Cabinet Cyclopoedia) 


, Rev. Baptist Noel, (see Nichols’s 
Illustrations, 49) 
» (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 
Turnerelli, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) ‘ 
Twelve Nights, 309 
Tythe systems, English and Jewish, com- 
pared, 475 


Tytler, P. F., (see The Family Library) 





U, 


Uprer Ranks, Wedded Life in the, (see 
Destiny ) 


V. 


Vary, A. J., (see Paley’s Evidences) 

Vaughan, Robert, (see The Life of 
W yeliffe) 

View, a, of Ancient and modern Fgypt, 
with an Outline of its Natural History. 
Vol. iii. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary. By the Rev. Michael Russell, 
L.L.D., 150 

Viper’s Grass, 474. 

Vision, a, of Hell. A Poem, 310. 


Ww 


Wakerteip on the punishment of death in 
the metropolis, 538 
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Walker, Dr. (see Cholera) 

Warburton, Doctor, 87 

Ward, Nathaniel, (see the Correspondence 
of Doctor Baisre 

Waterford, see of, 482 

Weather, the late, 313 

Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. The 
Wife and Friends, and the Married 
Men, 127 

West, Mr. W. E., (see the Exhibition of 
the Royal ree? 

Westall, (see the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy ) 

Westmacott, (see the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ) 

Westmacott, jun., (see the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy) 

Wight, Doctor, (see the Botanical Mis- 
cellany) 

Wilks, biography of, 495 


Index. 


Wilkie, (see the Exhibition of th 
pee . e Roya) 

Williams, D. E., (see the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence) 

Wilmot, Mr. Eardley, (see Nichols’s Illus- 
trations, 49) 

Whittle, P., (see Marina) 

Woffington, Mrs., life of, 501 

Wollaston Medal, 157 

Wood, Paper from, 156 

—_— selections from his poems, 


a, 
Zoo.tocicat Society, 315 


The Gardens and Mena- 
gerie of, delineated. Published under 





the superintendence of the Secretary and 
Vice-secretary of the Society, 465 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


Just Published by Henry Coxtsurn and Richarp Benr ey, 
New Burlington Street. 


ae 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to the PACIFIC and BEH- 
RING’S STRAITS. With numerous Plates, engraved by Finden. 
2. 
SIR ARTHUR BROOKE'S TRAVELS in SPAIN and MOROCCO. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With Plates. 












3. 
MAJOR KEPPEL’S JOURNEY ACROSS the BALCAN, and of 


a Visit to Azani, and other newly-discovered Cities in Asia Minor. In 2 yols. 8vo. 
with Map and Plates. 


4. 
The Octavo Edition of DR. PARIS’S LIFE of SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY, Bart. 2 vols. 
“ A work destined to occupy a prominent place in every select library in the 
kingdom.”—Literary Gazette. ) 
5. 5 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR'S CORRESPONDENCE ; with fac-similes 
of upwards of 200 Autographs. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 28s. 
: 6. 
LIFE of FUSELI. By Jonny Kwnowues, Esq. F.R.S. one of his 


Executors. 3 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from the Fine Portrait of Harlow. i 














7. 
The Octavo Edition of BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS among the 
BEDOUINS and WAHABYS. 2 vols. 


8. 1 
THE LIVES of the ACTORS. By Jonn Ga rt, Esq. it 
‘ | 


THE HISTORY of MEDICINE, SURGERY and ANATOMY, 
from the Earliest Period. By Dr. Hamitron. 2 vols. 


10. 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. French Edition. In 5 vols. 8vo. | 
with Seventeen Plates. MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Par "i 


M. De Bourrrenne, Ministre d’ Etat. | 


*.* This Edition, which has been reprinted from the latest Paris Edition, has ) 
the peculiar advantage of Copious Notes, now first added, from the dictation of 
Napoleon, while at St. Helena, from the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of Gen. 
Rapp, of Constant, and numerous other authentic sources. 


MONTHLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. [ May, 


THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, beautifully printed jn 


small 8vo, with a — Engravings by the most eminent Artists. Price of 
each Volume in Cloth Boards, 5s. 


“ This we consider one of the best, and certainly one the most elegantly got up, 
and the cheapest too, of the series of similar works at present in progress of pub- 
lication in this country, on the Continent of Europe, and in the World.’ — 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

Published this Day, 

No. 3. VIEW of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT; with an Out- 
line of its Natural History. By the Rev. Micaart Russert, LL.D. In 1 volume, 
containing 480 pages ; with a Map, and Ten Engravings by Branston, represent- 
ing the most Remarkable Temples, Pyramids, and other Monuments of Antiquity. 

Also, a Second Edition, enlarged, of 

No. 1. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURES in the 
POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, 
and Natural History: and an Account of the WHALE FISHERY. By Pro- 
ressor Lestiz, Proressor Jameson, and Hucn Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


No. 2. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in 
AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with Illustrations of the 


Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Prorrssor Jameson, James Witson, 
Esq. F.R.S.E., and Hucn Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





In post 8vo. 
THE TWELVE NIGHTS. By a Contributor to some of the 
Principal Periodicals. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





On the 14th of May, in 2 vols. 8yo. 
SPAIN in 1830. By H. D. Ineuis, Author of “ Solitary Walks 
through many Lands,” “ A Journey through Norway,” &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Aye Maria-lane. 





This day is published, with Ten Portraits, price 1/. 7s. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME of ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITE- 
RARY HISTORY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; consisting of Au- 
thentic Memoirs, and Original Letters of Eminent Persons ; and intended as 
a SEQUEL to the LITERARY ANECDOTES. By Joun Nicuots, F.S.A. 


This Volume is embellished with Portraits of William Gifford, Esq., Rev. 
B. N. Turner, Rev. T. Buckeridge, Rev. T. R. Nash, D.D.F.S.A., John Charles 
Brooke, Esq., F.A.S., Rt. Hon. W. B Conyngham, David, Earl of Buchan, Dr. 
Percy, Bp. of Dromore, Rev. Thos. Kerrich, F.S.A., and Sir J. E. Smith, Pr. LS. 
Among its contents, are Memoirs and Poetical Pieces of Mr. Gifford ; Memoir 
and Correspondence of Thomas Lord Camelford; Auto-biography of the Rev. 
Wm. Chafin; Memoirs of Bp. Goodenough and his Family, Gerard Andrewes, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, G. R. Savage Nassau, Esq., Rev. Thos. Leman, 
F.S.A., Rev. James Douglas, F.S.A., Rev. John Disney, D.D.F.S.A.; and many 
hundred Letters, on Literary topics, as well of the characters already named, as of 
John Eardley Wilmot, Esq., Mr. James Essex, F.S.A., the Rt. Hon. George Rose, 
Mr. James Murphy, and the Rev. Samuel Denne, F.S.A.; the last containing 
numerous Anecdotes of Students of Bene’t College, Cambridge, and of the Clergy 
and Gentry of Kent. 

The Five preceding Volumes may be had, price 27s. each. 


Printed by and for J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE SISTER’S BUGDET ; a Collection of Original Tales, in Prose 
and Verse. By the Authors of “ The Odd Volumes.” With Contributions from 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Jewsbury, Mr. 
Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. H. G. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, price 6s. each number, 
STANDARD NOVELS. No. III. Containing the whole of the 


SPY, by Cooper, with a new Introduction and Notes, written expressly for this 
Publication by the Author. This additional matter will be chiefly explanatory of 
the origin of the Tale, and of some of the actual individuals who are designated as 
the leading characters. 

No. II. contains GODWIN’S celebrated Story of CALEB WILLIAMS, 
complete, price 6s. 

No. I, Comprises the whole of the PILOT, byCoorer, complete, price 6s. 

N.B.—A number of this Work (which will comprise the most esteemed works 
of fiction) will be published on the 1st of every Month. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, price 4s., or India Proofs, 7s., Part XII. of 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
containing Views of Fast Castle, Copley Fielding ; Bothwell Bridge, D. Roberts ; 
York, F. Nash; Castle Rushin, H. Gastineau. 


‘© Another exquisite series of four Landscapes, which illustrate scenes in Red Gaunt- 
let, Waverley, Ivanhoe, and the Black Dwarf. The word ‘‘ gems” could never be more 
truly applicable to Works of Art.” —Literary Gazette, April 2. 

‘* All of them worthy of the volumes they illustrate, and the names that are attached 
to them.” —Monthly Magazine, April. 


Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-Street. 





ONLY AUTHENTIC LIFE OF BUONAPARTE. 
With seventeen beautiful illustrations by the most eminent Artists, price 18s. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. Nos, VII. VIII. and IX. Containing 
BourrienNne’s Lire or Buonaparte. To which are now first added Notes and 
Illustrations from the dictations of Napoleon at St. Helena, from Notes by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, General Rapp, Count Las 
Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources. 

The embellishments to this edition consist of: The Redoubt at Brienne—The 
Battle of the Nile—The Assault of St. Jean D’Acre—The Revolt at Cairo—The 
Battle of Aboukir—Napoleon at the Council of Five Hundred, on the 18th Bru- 
maire—The Battle of Mesnge ihe Camp at Boulogne—The Evening before 
Austerlitz—The Battle of Austerlitz—The Battle of Jena—The Death of Marshal 
Lannes, and the Departure from Fontainbleau—besides beautiful portraits of 
Napoleon, of the Empresses Josephine and Marie Louise, and a fac simile of the 
act of Abdication in the hand writing of Napoleon. 

‘* These volumes may be read with all the interest of a romance.’’—Courier. 
*,* Each volume may be had separately, price 6s. 


_ No. X., to be published on the 1st of June, will contain the Second and conclud- 
ing Volume of Dr. Toomson’s History of Caemistry. 


-Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Messrs. BALDWIN and CRADOCK have just published, under the Superirten- 
dence of the Society. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. Part 6, being number 97 of 
the series. 

MAGNETISM. Part 1. 

CHEMISTRY. Part 4. 

HISTORY of ROME. Part 2. 

Of the Farmer's series, “ THE HORSE,” Part 16, and to be completed with 
the next number. 

MAPS. Part12., Plain 1s., Coloured 1s. 6d. 

SIX MAPS of the STARS; in one number, price 3s. Plain, or 6s. Coloured. 

OUTLINE MAPS of SELECT PORTIONS of the GLOBE, to be filled up by 
Geographical Students, in occasional numbers. Price 1s. 6d. containing Six 
Maps. a 
The following subjects are complete, and - each neatly done up in canvass and 

lettered. 

The HISTORY of GREECE, in 9 numbers, price 5s. 

GEOMETRY, in 9 numbers, price 5s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, including the Preliminary Treatise, yol. 1., in 15 
numbers, price 8s. 
' #,.* Subscribers are respectfully informed that Titles, Indexes, &c., for a Seeond 
Volume of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, and a Volume of BIOGRAPHY, may 
be expected shortly, and then between 60 and 70 Numbers of the whole series will 
be gathered into volumes, and ready for binding. 








RE-PUBLICATION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA IN 
SEVEN-SHILLING MONTHLY NUMBERS. 
ON THE FIRST of MAY will commence a Republication of this 


Original and Popular Work, in Monthly Numbers, price 7s. Each Number will 
contain on an average sixteen sheets and four plates; but as it is intended to give 
in every Number only such plates as belong to the letter-press, the latter will be 
increased in quantity according to the diminished number of the former; and the 
contrary ; so that, in the end, each subscriber will have paid precisely the same 
sum for the whole work, as if he had taken it in Quarterly Parts, or in entire 
volumes. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; C. J. G. and F. 
Rivington; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; Suttaby, Fox, and Suttaby; E. Hodgson ; 
J. Dowding; H.T. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. Laycock; J. Fraser; W. Mason; 
F. C. Westley ; James Richardson ; J. Bohn; T. Attn J. Bain; H. Dickson ; 
and J. Bryant; and for J. Parker, Oxford ; and J. and J. J. Déighton, Cambridge. 

PART XXXI. of the regular publication in quarterly parts, will be ready on the 
ist of May, thus completing more than three-fifths of the whole work. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


The Publisher has just been enabled to make up two comptete sets of the 
former seriés of Tur Montnty Review, in Fifteeri Volutwes, Gortmencing with 
January, 1826, and ending with December, 1830, which with be sold at the regular 
price. No abatement can be made, as, m consequence of Some of the Numbers 
being out of print, a complete set of that series is now vety difficult to be formed. 
An early application is desirable. 

G. Henderson: 2, Old Bailey. 


REFORM. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, No. LXXXIX. of the QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW.—It contains Articles: I. On the Reform Question.—II. On the 
West-India Question —III. On Mr. Malthus and Mr. Sadler’s views of Population 
and Emigration.—IV. Captain Beechy’s recent Voyage round the World.—V. 
On Sanscrit Poetry, and the Hindu Drama.=VI. Captain Basil Hall’s Life and 
Professional Adventures, just published —VII. Buonarroti’s account of Robes- 
pierre, Babeuf, and the French Revolution, &c. a 

*,* A few copies of the extra Number published in February, containing the 
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JUNE, 1831. 





Just published, in 8vo, 9s., 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT ; 


translated from the Greek-Latin Lexicon of Joun Dawson, A.B., and considerably 
enlarged ; to which is prefixed an outline of Greek Grammar, for the use of 


Biblical Students who have not received a classical education. By W.C. Tay tor, 
A. M. 


London: printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington ; Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell ; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. Booker; E. Williams; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; 
J. and T. Clarke; Hurst and Co.; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 


and Co ; Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Son; and G. and J. Robinson, Liver- 
pool. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s., 


NEUMAN and BARETTI'S DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES; wherein the words are correctly explained, agree- 
ably to their different Meanings, and a great variety of Terms relating to the 
Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade, elucidated. 
The fifth edition, thoroughly revised, greatly improved, enlarged by the addition 


of many thousand words, and both parts most carefully collated. By M. Sroane, 
M. D. 


London: printed for Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. Nunn; J. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; J. Booker; T. and J. Boosey; J. Duncan; 
Hurst and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; R. Scholey ; Dulau and Co. ; Whittaker and 
Co.; Parbury and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Treuttell and Co. ; 
E. Hodgson ; T. and W. Boone; Black and Co. ; Smith and Co.; H. Bohn, and 
Hfoulston’s ; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
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In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ARTHUR of BRITTANY. By the same Author, The TEMPLARS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., 27s. 


‘The story is not only invested with interest, but with deep pathos, presenting a brilliant 
prooof of executive powers.’’— Monthly Magazine. 

** A work which, though essentially unlike in many particulars, and claiming for itself 
a distinct pretension to originality, both in its conception and execution, reminds us more 
than any book we ever read, of that admirable novel, ‘ The Spy.’””—La Belle Assemblée. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 8s. in boards, 
AN OUTLINE of SEMATOLOGY ; or Essay towards establishing 


a New Theory of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. 


*.* In this Work the Author explains, for the first time, the nature of the relation 
which exists between thought and language, a subject which has been left in a very imper- 
fect state by Stewart, Tooke, and other writers on metaphysics and philology. He proposes 
to explain the operations of the mind by Sematology, or the Science of Signs, and thus to 
explode the doctrine of Idealogy by Locke. By this theory, also, the Author detects the 
vicious peculiarities of the syllogism called Aristotelian. 


London: printed for John Richardson, Royal Exchange ; and sold by all 
Booksellers in town and country. 





HOUSE OF PEERS, GENERAL ELECTION, &c. 


1 


FRIENDLY ADVICE, most respectfully submitted to the LORDS, 
on the REFORM BILL. 1s. 


2 


The RESULT and CONSEQUENCE of the GENERAL ELEC- 
TION of 1831; containing AUTHENTIC STATE of the POLLS, with RE- 


MARKS on the CONDUCT and CHARACTER of the several CANDIDATES. 
(In the press, and nearly ready.) 


3. 
OBSERVATIONS upon the AUTHENTICITY of BOURRIENNE’S 
MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON. By Barry E.O’Meara, Esq. 1s. 
4. 
On July 1st, will be published, to be continued every three months, 
Price 6s., PART I. of 


The FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRITAIN ; or, FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS of the VEGETABLE REMAINS found in a FOSSIL STATE 
in this Country. Illustrated by 10 Copper Plates. By Joun Lrnpxey, Esgq., F.R.S., 
L.S., and G.S.; and Wm. Hutton, Esq., F.G S. 


James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly ; and through every Bookseller. 
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This day is published, 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 
The RELIGION of SOCRATES. Dedicated to Sceptics and Sceptic 
Makers. 


Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street; of whom may be had, 
by the same Author, 


ESSAYS on the LIVES of COWPER, NEWTON, and HEBER. 


“The judicious and — Essays on the religion of three celebrated individuals, as 
appropriately distinguished under the description of the despondency of Cowper, the 
enthusiasm of Newton, and the religion of Heber.’’—Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1831. 





This day are published, in 8vo, price 7s., 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


being part of a Course delivered in Easter Term, 1831. 
By Ricuarp Wuate y, D. D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall ; Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 


Printed for B, Fellowes, Ludgate-street ; of whom also may be had, 
by the same Author, 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 8vo., price 12s. 

ESSAYS on some of the PECULIARITIES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. Third Edition, 8vo, price 10s. 

ESSAYS on some of the DIFFICULTIES in the WRITINGS of ST. PAUL, 
&c. Second Edition, 8vo, price 10s. 

ERRORS of ROMANISM, traced to their origin in HUMAN NATURE. 
8vo, price 10s. 

SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS concerning a FUTURE STATE. Second 
Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS relative to NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, price 2s. 
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JULY, 1831. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Monthly Volumes, beautifully illustrated with Engravings. Price 6s. bound. 


STANDARD NOVELS, No. V. 






Comprising Godwin’s celebrated Romance of St. Leon. No. I. contains the 
whole of the Pitot by Cooper.—No. II. Godwin’s celebrated story of Cates 
Wittiams complete, with a memoir of the Author by his daughter, Mrs. Shelley. 
No. III. The whole of the Spy, by Cooper, with a new Introduction and Notes 
written expressly for this publication by the Author.—No. IV. containing the whole 
of Miss om Porter’s celebrated Romance, THappEeus or Warsaw, complete, 
with a new Introduction and Notes by the Author, 













Also Just published, 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, NO. XI. 


Containing the Lives of CeLEsRaTED TraveLters. Small 8vo, neatly bound, 
price 6s. 


Henry Corsurn and Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 



















This day is published, price Ts. 


An ESSAY, showing the intimate connexion between our notions of 
MORAL GOOD and EVIL, and our conceptions of the Freedom of the Divine 
and Human Wills. By Robert Blakey. 


Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co., London. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT, 
Being No. 3 of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


“ These eng have already imparted a higher and more masculine tone 
to popular literature, and no volume has appeared among them more calculated 


to effect this desirable purpose than Ecypr.’’— Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 
On the 2d day of May was published, 
VIEW OF ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT; with an Outline 
of its Natural History. By the Rev. Micuaer Russert, LL.D.—In one volume, 


containing 480 pages ; with a Map and ten Engravings by Branston, represent- 
ing the most Remarkable Temples, Pyramids, and other Monuments of Antiquity. 


The following is a Selection from the numerous Reviews of this Work by the 
Periodical Press of Great Britain. 


‘“‘ The author of the volume before us, fully appreciating the sources of interest 
which his subject afforded, has given us a narrative of unfailing spirit and attrac- 
tion to the yery last page.” — Monthly Review. 

“ We like to see a respectable name attached to works that cope with facts, and 
Dr. Russell’s is a pledge satisfactory to the scholar. He has supplied an exceedingly 
interesting work, collecting his materials discreetly, and arranging them with 
judicious care.”— Englishman's Magazine. 

‘“ An exceedingly interesting volume, well compiled from every source attainable, 
ancient and modern, and condensed into a reasonable and portable compass. * * * 
The most immutable of human works are before us in this little volume. Edifices 
and sculptures that have preceded all history may be seen by the eyes of living 
men, testifying the power of a people which seems to have outdone every other in 
the magnitude of their labours, and from whom it is probable every art and science 
have been derived. Dr. Russell has executed his task to our satisfaction, with 
diligence and judgment. His book is designed to be a popular one, and we have 
no doubt that it will become so.”-— Metropolitan Magazine. 

** Dr. Russell has extracted the pith and marrow of the voluminous and expen- 
sive works on this curious and interesting country with which the press has teemed 
for many years past; and has clothed his valuable information in a vigorous and 
flowing, yet perspicuous style.” —Courier. 

“This work affords an admirable specimen of the objects to which a periodical 
like the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ought to be dedicated. It presents in a con- 
densed form a clear and agreeable account of all that is known and authenticated 
concerning Egypt, a country, beyond all others, fertile in wonders.” — Atlas. 

“To combine the labours and confront the testimony of authors,—to collect 
from the many pages of multiplied travels the scattered arguments and collateral 
proofs in support of particular hypotheses,—in fact, to condense and bring before 
our view the sum total, as it were, of knowledge, has been the object of the work 
now before us. That has been well uccomplished; and we have much satisfaction 
in recommending to our readers a work where they will find, in a small compass, 
a great mass of interestiiig information; we are happy in being able to call their 
attention to a study which has hitherto been neglected by many, on account of 
the labour of consulting a variety of works on the subject.”—Atheneum. 


Also a Second Edition, enlarged, of 


No. 1. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR 
SEAS and REGIONS; with Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Natural 
History; and an Account of the Waate-Fisuery. By Proressor Lestie, 
Proressor Jameson, and Hucu Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 

No. 2. NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in AFRICA, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with Illustrations of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology. By Proressor Jameson, James Witson, Esq. 
F.RS.E., and Huen Murray, Esq. F.RS.E. 


Beautifully printed in small 8vo., with appropriate Engravings by the most eminent 
Artists. Price of each Volume in Cloth Boards, Five Shillings. 
Published by OL ver & Boyn, Edinburgh; and Simpxin & Marsuatt, London. 
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SPAIN.—In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
SPAIN in 1830.—By H. D. Inexis, Author of “ A Journey through 


Norway,” &c. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


SECOND EDITION.—Just published, 7s. 6d., a second edition of 


OXFORD: A POEM. By the Author of “The Omnipresence of 
the Deity.” 


Also, ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS of the SAME, by Josern Sxevron, 
F.S.A., and other artists. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Loudon; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


In one large volume, 8vo. 16s. in cloth, 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By the Rev. 
Dronysrus Larpner, LL.D. F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of London. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


“ Spain in 1830, we pronounce to be the best English work on Spain that has 
appeared since the Rev. Mr. Townsend’s travels, published some forty years ago.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

“ A very interesting work * * * *. Weshall not conclude, even for the present, 
without again recommending it strongly to all interested in the subjyect.”— 
Atheneum. 
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In 8vo, 12s. 
A MANUAL OF MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY ; com- 


prising a concise description of the articles used in medicine, with observations on 
the proper mode of combining and administering them ; also the formule for the 
official er age et of the London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Parisian, American, and 
most of the Continental Pharmacopeia, together with a table of the principal 
medicinal plants. Translated from the French of H. M. Epwarps, M.D., and 
P. Vavasseur, M.D.; and now corrected and adapted to British practice by 
Joun Davies, M.R.C.S. . 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








LITHOTRITY. 
This day is published, in 8vo, 

PRINCIPLES OF LITHOTRITY ; or, a Treatise on the Art of Curing 
the Stone without Incision, of which the principal contents are :—A Concise Sketch 
of the History of Lithotrity ; New Considerations respecting the Urinary Organs ; 
the Calculi; the Symptoms which Ay their formation, and the circum- 
stances which influence this operation; a Minute Description of the Instruments 
5 ge in the Practice of Lithotrity ; and lastly, a Numerous Collection of Cases. 
The whole illustrated by five Plates, exhibiting exact representations of the different 
Instruments. By Baron Hevurretoup, Doctor of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





This day is published, in 5 large vols., price 1/. 10s. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, an Irish Tale. By Anne of Swansea, 
Author of Deeds of the Olden Time, Gonzalo di Baldivia, ape not Guilty, 
Secrets in every Mansion, Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, Woman's a Riddle, &c. 


Printed for A. K. NEWMAN & Co. London. 


JUST READY— 


SOLDIER BOY, by Rosalia St. Clair, 3 vols., 16s. 6d. 
TALES OF WELSHLAND, by Author of Reginald Trevor, 2 vols., 10s. 
LUCIUS CAREY, by Author of the Weird Woman, 4 yols., 1/. 2s. 
ALIBEG THE TEMPTER, by William Child Green, 4 vols., 1/. 2s. 
ALLAN M‘DOUGAL, by a Military Officer, 3 vols., 18s. 
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This day is published, in one thick volume, 12mo, 
With 104 Woodcuts.— Price 18s. 
A GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. By Henry T. De La Becuz, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Mem. Geological Society of France, &c. 
Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, & Co., 30, Soho Square. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 
oF 


MILLER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


On the 1st of August will be published, in Quarto, with numerous Wood-Cuts, 
price 3/. 12s. in boards, the First Volume, (and at the same time 


Part I. price 6s. to be continued monthly) of 


A 
GENERAL SYSTEM 
OF 


GARDENING AND BOTANY ; 


Containing a complete enumeration and description of all plants hitherto 
known; with their generic and specific characters, places of growth, time of 
flowering, mode of culture, and their uses in medicine and domestic economy : 
founded upon 


MIULER’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY, 


AND ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 
BY GEORGE DON, F.LS. 


Lonpon :—Printed for C.J. G.and F. Rivington ; J. and W.T. Clarke ; Longman 
and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Jeffery and Son; Baldwin and Cradock : 
J. Booker; J. Booth; Harvey and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; 
Harding and Lepard ; J. T. Setchel ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; . 
and E. Hodgson. 


The interest now so universally felt in the sciences of Agriculture, Gardening, 
and Botany, appears to demand a work of more ample and varied information on 
those important subjects, than any to which the Public can, at present, have access. 
Under this conviction, the Proprietors of M1LLer’s GarpENneER’s AND Botanist1’s 
Dictionary, have caused to be prepared for publication 


A GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 


on a new and comprehensive plan, which includes the whole of what is valuable 
in the justly celebrated performance of Miller, together with all the recent dis- 
coveries and improvements that have been made in these departments of know- 
ledge. The System will be contained in Four Volumes, (the three first contain- 
ing the DicotyLeponous PLants) arranged as follows: 


Vou. 1. Prants having the Stamen inserted in the Receptacle (corresponding 
with the Class Polyandria of Linneus, but without reference to number). 

Vor. II. PLants having the Stamen inserted in the Calyx (corresponding with 
the Class Icosandria of Linneus, but without reference to number). 

Von. III. Prants having the Stamen inserted in the Corolla. 

Vor. IV. MonocoryLeponous Pants, such as Lilies, Palms, Orchideus, and 
Scitamineous Plants, Grasses, &c. 


For facility of reference, will be given—a Synopsis of the Genera, with their 
essential characters, preceding each natural order—An Alphabetical index of the 
Genera and Synonymes, with each volume—An Index of the Genera, arranged 
according to the Linnzan artificial method, and comprising a brief character of each 
genus—A Glossary of the Terms used throughout the Work—And a Complete 
Alphabetical Index to the whole Work. ~ 








to 
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LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait, 21s. boards. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By 
Taos. Moore, Esq. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON PROLAPSUS, or Protrusion 


of the Lower Bowel. With Cases and Plates. By Frevericx Satmon. 
Author of “ A Practical Essay on Contraction of the Rectum, Piles,” &. By 
this work it is shown that the disease may be cured without any operation,and 
that the latter is rendered expeditious and safe, when its performance is absolutely 
requisite. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





In small 8vo, neatly bound, price 6s. 
THE 
LIVES AND ADVENTURES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS, 
Forming the 11th Number of the NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Il. 
COMPANION TO THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 
In small 8vo, neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 6s. each number. 
STANDARD NOVELS, Wo. VI. 


Containing Cooper’s celebrated story 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICHANS. 
The whole Three Volumes in One. 
No. [.—Contains the Pitot, by Cooper, (the whole three volumes in one.) 

I1.—Godwin’s Cates WiL.iams, (the whole three volumes in one.) 
III.—The Spy, by Cooper, (the whole three volumes in one.) 
IV.—Miss Jane Porter’s Toavpeus or Warsaw, (the whole four volumes in 

one.) 
V.—Contains Godwin’s Romance or Sr. Leow, (the whole four volumes in 

one.) 


Henry Corsurn & Ricnaro Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
In one vol. small 8vo, 6s. 6d. boards, 

CZESAR’S COMMENTARIES; DE BELLO GALLICO; with 
several woodcuts, explanatory Enciisu Notes, Examination Questions, &c. By 
E. H. Barker, Esq. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and sold by all 
booksellers. Of whom may be had, uniform in size, and on the same plan, 


THUCIDIDES. By the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield, 3 vols., 27s. 

HERODOTUS, containing Books I.to VI. By the Rev. Dr. Stocker. 9s. 6d. 
ANABASIS of XENOPHON. By F. C. Belfour, 8s. 6d. 

CYROPZEDIA of Ditto. By E. H. Barker, Esq., 9s. 9d. 

DEMOSTHENES ; SELECT ORATIONS. By E. H. Barker, 8s, 6d. 
CICERO’S EPISTLES, with English Notes, 3s. 


And the following Greek Plays, on the same plan, 5s. each:— _ 
HECUBA, MEDEA, PHCENISSZE, and ORESTES of EURIPIDES. By 
the Rev. J. R. Major. 
(EDIPUS TYRANNUS, COLONEUS, ANTIGONE, and TRACHINL® of 
SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. Dr. Brasse. 
PROMETHEWUS of ESCHYLUS. 


*,* Four Dialogues of Prato will be published on the same plan, in one vol. 
during the present month, 
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(No. I.) 
WORKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London. 


THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. By James Mill, Esq. In 
6 yols.8vo. Third Edition, corrected, price 3/. 12s. bds. 

ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Same. Third Edition, 
in 8vo, 8s. boards. 

An ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By the 
Same. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 16s. boards. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FIRST INVASION of the ROMANS. 
By John Lingard, D.D. The Third Edition, in 14 vols. 8vo, price 12s. each 
volume, boards. 


*,* The same work, in 8 vols. 4to, price 1/. 15s. each vol. 


“ Dr. Lingard has made good use of his materials, and may fairly challenge 
comparison with the well-known account of the plague at Athens by Thucydides.” 
— Edinburgh Review, March, 1831. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. B. S. Car- 
withen. 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s. boards. 

The COMPLETE GRAZIER ; or Farmers’ and Landowners’ Complete Guide . 
By a Liucolnshire Grazier. Fifth Edition, 8vo, with numerous Cuts, price 17s. 
boards. 

The HORSE; with a Treatise on Draught, and a Copious Index. Illustrated 
and embellished with more than 100 engravings on wood. In a handsome 8vo 
volume, price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. 


*,* This volume contains every thing relating to the Natural History and 
Economy of the Horse, viz. its General History ; various Breeds; External and 
Internal Structure; Principles of Breeding ; General Management; and the Medi- 
cines used in Veterinary Practice, &c. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW, from the earliest Period to the present 
Time. By George Crabb, Esq. of the Inner ae ag 1 vol. 8vo, 16s. boards. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES Explained. By the Same. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 
price 21s. boards. 

A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, particularly adapted for Self-in- 
struction. By J.J. P. Le Brethon. 8vo, Stereotype Edition, price 12s. canvass 
boards. A Key to the Exercises, price 8s. 

NEW SUPPLEMENT to the Pearnsicepiins of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Paris. By J. Rennie. Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s. boards. 

PETERSDORF’S PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of 
LAW CASES. Complete in 15 vols. royal 8vo, price 31s. 6d. each volume. 

NOTITIA HISTORICA; containing Tables, Calendars, and Miscellaneous 
Information, for the Use of Historians, Antiquaries, and the Legal Profession. 
By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.S.A., Barrister at Law. In 8vo, 12s. boards. 

LETTERS toa FRIEND on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. In 2 vols. small 8vo, the Fifth 
Edition, with numerous additions and improvements. Price 14s. boards. 

The HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest Times to its Final Subjection 
to Rome. Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of useful Knowledge. Complete, with a Chronological Table and Index, in a very 
closely printed 8vo volume, price 5s, bound in cloth. 

An ELEMENTARY SYSTEM of PHYSIOLOGY ; with a General Index. 
te John Bostock, M.D. F.R.S., &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. A new Edition, price 2/. 6s. 

oards. 

MORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD; or, Devotional Meditations for 
every Day of the Year. Translated from the original German of Christian Chris- 
topher Sturm. By William Johnstone, A.M. In 2 vols. small 8vo, price 16s. bds. 

CONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of JESUS CHRIST; ina Series 
of Devotional Exercises, with an Explanatory Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. 
By the Same. Printed uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait 
of Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 
























